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The  Best  Built  Home 

That  the  house  is  well  built  is  important.  But  the  best 
built  home,  the  one  that  reflects  greatest  credit  upon  the  build- 
er’s skill,  is  the  one  in  which  careful  forethought  has  done  the 
most  to  lessen  the  labor  of  keeping  it  up. 

The  drudgery  of  furnace  work  and  ash  disposal  have  long 
been  big  drawbacks  to  home-owning.  But  the  installation  of  a 

Sharp  Rotary  Ash  Receiver 

does  away  with  ugly  ash  cans  and  piles  of  ashes.  The  ashes 
are  stored  out  of  sight  beneath  the  cellar  floor  till  finally  re- 
moved from  the  house.  No  more  swirls  of  dirty,  grimy  ash 
dust  go  filtering  through  the  house  to  work  their  havoc  with 
furniture  and  draperies.  No  more  tedious  shoveling  of  ashes. 

We  have  just  prepared  an  interesting  illustrated  booklet 
about  “The  Cellar  as  Clean  as  the  Rest  of  the  House.”  It 
shows  how  the  receiver  is  installed  and  how  it  simplifies  the 
care  of  the  furnace  work.  There  are  also  photographs  of 
many  homes  where  the  Sharp  Rotary  Ash  Receiver  has  ban- 
ished furnace  drudgery  forever. 

Write  for  your  copy  TODAY. 


The  Cellar  ae  clean  aa 
The  rest  of  the  house 


The  Sharp  Rotary  Aih  Receiver 
conaiata  of  a aet  of  five,  eight  or 
twelve  cana  mounted  on  a revolv- 
ing ateel  frame,  inatalled  in  a 
concrete  pit.  under  the  aah  pit  of 
any  aize  or  atyle  heating  plant. 
There’a  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order 


SHARP  ROTARY  ASH  RECEIVER  CORPORATION 

315  Bridge  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 
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There  is  a Kewanee 

Steel  Boiler  just  the  right  size 
for  heating  every  apartment 
building — from  the  modest 
two  or  three  apartment  build- 
ing up  to  the  very  largest. 


Kewanee  Boiler  Company 

KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 

Steel  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators, Tanks,  Water  Heating  Garbage  Burners 
BRANCHES: 

CHICAGO  Market  and  Washington  Sts.  MILWAUKEE  Mer.  & Mfrs.  Bank  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK  47  W.  42nd  St.  PITTSBURGH  945  Oliver  Bldg. 

DES  MOINES  315  Hubbell  Bldg.  DENVER  514  Boston  Bldg. 

KANSAS  CITY  2014  Wyandotte  St,  DALLAS  Southwestern  Life  Bldg. 

INDIANAPOLIS  509  Occidental  Bldg.  DETROIT  1772  Lafayette  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS  1212  Chemical  Bldg.  TOLEDO  1121  Nicholas  Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS  708  Builders  Exchange  CLEVELAND  76  Rose  Bldg. 

COLUMBUS,  O.  808  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  ATLANTA,  GA.  1 524-25  Candler  Bldg. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  204  Dooly  Bldg.  SAN  FRANCISCO  72  Fremont  St. 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES— The  Dominion  Radiator  Co.,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Qoe.,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Hamilton,  Ont.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Calgary,  Alta. 
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Sewell-Clapp  Envelope  Company,  Belmont  and  Tripp  Avenues,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Berlin,  Swern  and  Randall,  Architects.  Kohlbry-Howlett 
Company,  Heating  Contractors.  Two  11500'  Pacific  Smokeless  Boilers  installed. 


Pacific  Steel  Heating  Boilers  in  Factory  Buildings 

Pacific  Boilers  are  being  installed  in  factory  buildings 
in  ever  increasing  numbers  for  manufacturers  have 
found  that  Pacifies  not  only  cut  heating  costs  but  save 
40%  to  60%  of  the  boiler  room  floor  space,  and  require 
very  little  time  of  the  man  who  operates  them. 

You  will  see  why  this  is  true  when  you  compare  the 
method  of  firing  Pacific  Smokeless  Boilers  to  that  of 
others  — there  is  but  one  grate -to  take  care  of;  never 
more  than  waist  high  in  the  largest  sizes  so  that  fuel  is 
easily  spread  over  the  entire  grate. 

Tubes  in  the  Pacific  are  all  cleaned  through  the  front 
flue  doors  while  the  boiler  is  in  operation  — all  the  hard 
work  of  tube  cleaning  is  eliminated.  That’s  why 
Pacific  owners  never  have  any  trouble  keeping  their 
boilers  up  to  a high  state  of  efficiency. 

General  Boilers  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Steel  Heating  Boilers,  Tanks,  Water  Heating  Garbage  Burners 

Waukegan,  Illinois 


Pacific  Boilers  are  made 
in  both  Smokeless  and 
Direct  Draft  Types  for 
heating  buildings  of  all 
sizes  with  hard  coal,  soft 
coal,  oil,  gas,  or  wood. 
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‘A  Form  for  Every  Pile— A Pile  for  Every  Purpose” 


Sffli 


Raymond  Concrete  Piles — really  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  rows  of  spirally  reinforced  steel 
shells,  or  forms,  which  have  been  driven,  left  in 
the  ground,  and  filled  with  concrete.  This 
method  makes  for  certainty. 

Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Company 

New  York:  140  Cedar  Street 
Chicago:  111  West  Monroe  Street 
Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
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I BADE  MARK 


FLOUR  PASTE 


Lincrusta-Walton  is  applied  to  the  wall  in  the  same  manner  as  wall 
paper  except  that  its  much  [greater  thickness  requires  a butt  joint  in- 
stead of  a lap  joint  in  matching  the  pattern. 

We  recommend  the  use  of  old-fashioned,  home-made  flour  paste,  free 
from  lumps  applied  heavily  and  brushed,  out  evenly.  The  pasted 
strips  should  be  folded  (not  creased)  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes.  A second  coat  of  paste  should  then  be  applied 
and  the  strip  hung.  A felt  covered  roller  worked  from  the  center 
toward  each  edge  removes  the  blisters  and  makes  tight  joints. 

Our  new  booklet  contains  color  sheets  and 
complete  information  about  the  manufac- 
ture and  application  of  Lincrusta-Walton. 


Hackensack  —OF—  New  Jersey 

The  Tait  Paper  and  Color  Industries,  Inc., 

S.  Imperial  Wall  Paper  Co.,  Wm.  Campbell  Wall  Paper  Co.,  st 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Hobbs  Wall  Paper  Co.  Plattsburgh  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  j 
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cEasily 

Identified 


timber 


Long-Bell  Lumber  and  Timbers 
are  trade-marked  with  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer.  This  means 
individuality,  unmistakable  iden- 
tification—-the  same  kind  of  a 
buying  guide  you  demand  on 
other  merchandise. 

Buying  by  brand  has  come  to  be 
the  accepted  rule  with  practically 
everything  we  use  because  the 
buying  public  long  since  learned 
that  branded,  identified  goods  are 
dependable^ oods.  Certainly  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  manufacturer 
who  puts  his  name  on  his  wares 
to  make  them  the  very  best  he  can. 

The  T onG-ReLL  T umber  r.ompanu 

R.  A LONG  BUILDING  Lumbermen  since  1875  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
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The  Wrigley  Building,  at  the  new  Michigan  Boulevard  Bridge,  Chicago.  Graham,  Anderson, 
Probst  &-  White,  Architects.  This  magnificent  building  is  faced  and  trimmed  on  all  sides,  from 
sidewalk  to  searchlight,  with  White  Enamel  Terra  Cotta,  manufactured  and  set  by  this  Company. 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co 

Chicago 
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Makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 


HOUSES  of  the  better  kind 
use  plate  glass  in  the  win- 
dows as  a matter  of  course.  From 
inside  or  outside,  plate  glass  win- 
dows impress  the  observer  with  a 
fine  sense  of  perfect  architectural 
finish. 

Plate  glass  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world.  Ordinary  glass 
cannot  compare  with  it  in  artistic 
effect.  The  true  surface  of  plate 
glass,  with  its  perfect  reflections, 
is  inviting  and  restful-looking,  and 
a promise  of  an  elegant  interior. 
There  are  no  humps  and  hollows, 
no  wavy  lines  or  accidental  swirls, 
no  distorted  shadows  that  wave 


and  wiggle  and  annoy  the  eye. 

Plate  glass  is  the  proper  glass 
for  a well-planned  home,  office 
building  or  hotel.  It  lifts  a house 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

Inside  of  the  house,  too,  there 
are  dozens  of  uses  for  plate  glass 
to  make  the  home  more  livable, 
rentable  or  salable — plate  glass 
shelves  in  the  bathroom  and 
kitchen,  full-length  plate  glass 
mirrors  in  closet  doors,  plate  glass 
doors  for  vestibules,  plate  glass 
push-plates  for  swinging  doors. 
All  these  details  can  be  installed 
at  little  cost,  and  in  some  cases  the 
cost  is  less  than  other  materials. 


PLATE  GLASS  MANUFACTURERS  of  AMERICA 


Genuine 

PLATE  GLASS 


Use  Plate  Glass  for: 

Table  Tops 
Mirrors 
Windshields 
Closed  Car  Windows 
Desk  Tops 
Ventilators 


V. 


Nothing  Else 
is  Like  it 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  TOWER.  CORDOVA 
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HOUSING  PROJECT  FOR  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

ANDREW  J.  THOMAS  AND  D.  EVERETT  WAID,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS 


THE  housing  project  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  will,  it  may 
with  safety  be  predicted,  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  era  in  the  architecture  of  American 
housing.  It  creates  an  entirely  new  standard  in 
multi-family  housing.  What  this  means  to  the 
dwellers  in  crowded  cities  will  be  realized  by  com- 
parison with  standards  which  have  been  established 
in  the  housing  problems  of  individual  dwellings 
in  small  towns  and  suburbs  of  cities. 

The  last  thirty  years  have  developed  remarkable 
progress  in  small  town  housing.  The  American 
who  lives  in  the  small  house  of  the  best  type,  of 
five  or  six  rooms,  located  on  a little  plot  of  land, 
enjoys,  in  comfort  and  convenience,  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  the  world. 

But  his  city  brother  has  not  been  equally  fortu- 
nate. Hasty  and  speculative  methods  of  building, 
characterized  by  unenlightened  copying  of  out-of- 
date  models,  have  up  to  a few  years  ago,  retarded 
real  improvement.  Since  the  World  War,  progress 
has  been  more  rapid.  The  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  through  its  architects  has  taken 
advantage  of  recent  improvements  to  produce  a 
new  type  of  model  housing,  believed  to  be  better 
than  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  attempted. 


There  are  necessarily  many  sides  to  a project 
so  vast,  and  with  countless  technical  ramifications, 
but  the  appeal  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  profes- 
sional housing  experts,  will  be  found  in  the  prac- 
tical aspect.  The  vastness  of  scale  of  this  opera- 
tion is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  comprises  50 
buildings  each  housing  39  families,  a total  of  1950 
families  occupying  8250  rooms. 

The  economics  which  have  been  worked  out  in 
the  design  are  in  a sense  extraordinary,  extending 
as  they  do  from  the  main  essentials  to  the  smallest 
details  of  architecture.  More  than  anything  else, 
the  large  scale  of  operation  creates  the  greatest 
savings.  The  benefits  of  large  scale  operation  and 
organization  are  just  as  great  in  housing  as  in  any 
other  form  of  production.  They  extend  to  design 
and  construction,  that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  mate- 
rials, and  the  buying  of  materials,  the  systematiz- 
ing of  erection,  and  — equally  important  — the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  houses  after  they 
are  completed.  The  design  of  these  apartment 
houses  has  been  worked  out  to  establish  the 
maximum  economy  in  all  these  respects. 

In  these  economics,  the  repetition  of  one  unit 
fifty  times  permits  the  design  of  that  unit  to  be 
perfected  with  great  care,  and  in  a manner  whi'A 
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would  not  be  possible,  because  too  expensive,  if  a 
single  unit  only  were  to  be  built.  Every  possible 
saving-,  large  or  small,  has  been  made  through  in- 
tensive study  of  the  design  on  the  part  of  the 
architect.  Concentration  of  space,  compactness  of 
details,  the  fine  openness  of  the  plan,  the  careful 
consideration  of  every  brick  and  every  piece  of 
timber  and  trim,  the  use  of  stock  details,  and  the 
careful  working  out  of  the  mechanical  features  of 


Great  as  these  benefits  are,  however,  they  are 
not  as  important  as  the  advantag-es  gained  by  big 
scale  planning  of  a city  block  as  a whole — prob- 
ably the  highest  point  housing  economics  can 
reach. 

Because  of  this  concentration  of  space  in  the 
apartments  themselves  with  elimination  of  non- 
rent paying  space  in  the  form  of  public  corridors, 
the  plan  of  the  buildings  has  been  opened  up  to 


heating,  plumbing  and  electricity,  where  every 
foot  of  piping  and  each  valve  has  been  calculated 
as  to  cost  and  efficiency — these  are  some  of  the 
problems  solved  and  ends  achieved.  As  exam- 
ples, the  excavation  work  has  been  almost  elim- 
inated by  placing  the  heating  plant  along  the 
fronts  of  the  building,  requiring  only  one  long 
trench  on  each  street.  Windows  are  generally  of 
one  size. 


give  the  maximum  of  sunshine,  of  circulation  of 
air  and  of  cheerful  outlook.  Each  unit  stands 
free,  and  as  the  picture  shows,  dividing  the  usual 
solid  street  wall  into  twelve  buildings,  housing  39 
families  each.  Together  they  occupy  approxi- 
mately only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the 
block.  This  type  of  design,  together  with  the  U 
shaped  plan  of  each  unit,  makes  possible  three 
prominent  features. 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  large  interior  garden, 
about  36  feet  wide  by  600  feet  long,  extending 
through  the  center  block,  affording  a fine  outlook 
over  green  lawns  and  good  planting.  This  garden 
area  is  preferable  to  the  hot,  dirty  and  noisy  street. 
Second,  is  the  series  of  twelve  U shaped  courts, 


opening  into  this  great  garden  and  thereby  creating 
cross  gardens,  so  to  speak,  each  about  154  feet  long 
by  40  feet  at  the  widest  point.  And  thirdly,  there 
are  the  passageways  between  buildings  at  intervals 
of  100  feet  into  the  interior  garden.  These  passage- 


Tliey  also  permit  the  fire  escapes — those  disfigur- 
ing features  which  encroach  on  the  sidewalks  and 
ruin  the  appearance  of  ISTew  York  City  streets — 
to  be  placed  so  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight.  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  important  from  a fire  risk 
standpoint,  as  they  cut  down  the  hazard  by  break- 
ing up  the  solid  building  mass  with  open  passages 
along  the  street. 

The  value  of  this  plan  to  the  individual  tenant 
is  easily  seen.  To  begin  with,  one  apartment  is 
almost  as  good  as  another.  The  rear  apartments 
with  their  quiet  outlook  over  the  gardens  are  even 
more  desirable,  because  of  street  noise  and  dust, 
than  those  situated  along  the  front.  What  this 
means  may  be  realized  by  making  a comparison 
with  the  stereotyped  discredited  “rear”  apartment, 
with  its  situation  on  narrow,  pocketed,  dark  and 
badly-ventilated  side  courts;  or  on  a dingy  rear 
yard,  with  outlook  over  back  fences  and  alleys. 

The  Plan 

C UCJT  are  the  main  features  of  the  Metropolitan 
kk-'  housing  project  in  its  economic  and  technical 


View  of  Interior,  showing  Middle  Apartment  on  right  hand  side  of  plan 


ways  have  numerous  advantages:  together  with 
the  courts,  they  bring  outside  light  into  the  build- 
ings and  they  permit  the  planning  of  a large 
number  of  corner  bedrooms  and  create  splendid 
cross  ventilation,  in  the  individual  apartments. 


aspect.  The  real  human  interest,  however,  lies  in 
the  arrangement  of  apartments  themselves.  This 
fact  the  architects  have  always  kept  foremost  in 
mind  throughout  the  development  of  the  design. 
They  realized  that,  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
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View  in  Court 

(From  the  Architects*  Drawing) 
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they  were  providing  homes  for  living  people,  real 
homes  which  should  be  as  humanly  comfortable 
as  possible.  They  thought  of  the  tenants  as  pos- 
sible owners  and  that  therefore  economy  in  repairs 
is  an  object  to  attain.  They  also  thought  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  and  objected  to  those  ex- 
treme “savings”  in  construction  which  would  be 
many  times  lost  in  subsequent  repairs  or  upkeep. 

The  cheerfulness  and  homelike  character  and 
the  outlook,  and  outdoor  air  and  sunshine,  were, 
as  explained  above,  paramount.  Every  apartment 
has  cross  ventilation  and  comer  rooms  are  fre- 
quent on  the  plan.  There  are  always  two  and 
sometimes  three  exposures  to  each  apartment,  as 
in  a country  house.  When  it  came  to  domestic 
arrangements  the  architects  realized  that  the  one 
to  consult  was  not  alone  the  expert,  but  the  house- 
wife herself,  who  could  count  better  than  anyone 
else  the  steps  saved  in  performing  her  housework 
and  the  time  and  labor  she  might  economize.  The 
plans  were  passed  upon  by  women  experts  in  this 
type  of  work,  who  had  carefully  investigated  the 
actual  working  out  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
model  tenement  and  had  discovered  that,  the 
women  who  lived  in  them  were  dissatisfied  with 
many  of  present  living  arrangements.  Particu- 
larly they  found  much  complaint  over  the  combi- 
nation of  living  room  and  kitchen  into  one  room, 
as  adding  largely  to  their  work  and  interfering 
with  their  privacy. 

In  addition,  the  architects  submitted  their  plans 
for  criticism  to  an  audience  of  mothers  at  several 
large  meetings,  held  in  one  of  the  East  Side  Set- 
tlements, where  every  detail  was  discussed. 

The  typical  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying perspective  of  an  apartment  interior.  It 
shows  a triple  division  of  each  apartment  into 
living  room,  kitchen  and  dining  facilities  and  bed- 
room portions — an  aid  both  to  operation  and  to 
privacy.  There  are  only  two  apartments  to  a 
stairhall,  aiding  further  to  the  privacy,  and  each 
living  room  is  separated  from  the  hall  by  a small 
foyer.  The  kitchen  part  is  separated  from  the 
living  room,  and  contains  the  latest  improvements 
in  domestic  equipment.  A gas  cooking  range 
with  hood,  a sink  and  two  wash  tubs  with  white 
enamelled  metal  cover,  hinged  to  swing  up  against 
the  wall  when  the  tubs  are  in  use,  and  serving'  as 


a drainboard  for  the  sink  at  other  times ; a dresser, 
a refrigerator  and  a dumbwaiter  are  the  principal 
features.  All  is  arranged  to  save  the  housewife 
steps,  and  a little  space  is  provided,  screened  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  kitchen,  for  eating. 

The  chambers,  together  with  the  bathroom,  are 
screened  off  from  the  living  room.  All  the  in- 
terior details  are  simple  but  in  good  architectural 
taste.  The  rooms  are  of  good  size  for  this  type  of 
work,  well  above  the  minimum  sizes  allowed  by 
law. 

Thus  is  provided  a remarkably  efficient,  ample 
and  comfortable,  human  home.  Although  a few 
of  the  apartments  are  larger  or  smaller,  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  has  adhered  to 
the  standard  of  the  four-room  apartment  for  the 
great  majority.  This  is  a most  progressive  decis- 
ion, because  it  repudiates  the  two  and  three-room 
standard,  which  has  been  adopted  for  much  hous- 
ing since  the  war,  as  being  definitely  below  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

Still  another  great  advance  in  living  standards 
is  the  mechanical  features.  Although  steam  heat, 
hot  water  and  electricity,  are  not  usually  provided 
at  these  rentals,  they  could  be  included  in  the 
plan  because  of  the  savings  made  in  other  ways. 
What  this  means  in  the  cost  of  living  of  the  single 
family  may  he  realized  when  it  is  considered  that 
only  a little  more  than  two  tons  of  coal  will  be 
required  to  heat  one  apartment,  while  six  or  more 
tons  would  be  needed  to  heat  the  five-room  indi- 
vidual dwelling. 

This  complex  design  has  resulted  in  an  archi- 
tectural exterior  of  dignified  effect.  By  reason  of 
the  separate  buildings,  the  monotony  of  the  long 
street  wall  is  broken.  The  simple  building  masses, 
with  their  contrast  of  windows  and  wall  spaces 
and  the  big  center  archways  of  the  entrance  pas- 
sageways and  the  vistas  into  the  courts — these 
features,  the.  architects  feel,  will  furnish  a home- 
like appearance  to  the  group.  The  more  one 
studies  this  well  considered  architectural  scheme, 
the  more  it  is  to  realize  its  well  considered  econ- 
omies and  homelike  character.  It  appears  to 
be  sound  in  every  essential  and  all  its  details.  It 
undoubtedly  will  have  a revolutionary  effect  on 
city  housing  and  also  on  certain  phases  of  city  life. 
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MEDALLIST,  1922 


THE  following  editorial,  commenting  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Hastings,  appearing  in  The  Architect, 
of  London,  in  its  issue  of  June  30,  will,  we  are 
sure,  be  read  with  interest  by  architects  in  this 
country.  It  states,  in  part.: 

“We  are  in  cordial  agreement  with  all  that  Mr. 
Waterhouse  said  in  presenting  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings  on  Monday  eve- 
ning last,  and  divided  though  we  frequently  are  in 
questions  of  professional  politics,  Mr.  Hastings 
may  feel  sure  that  the  great  honor  awarded  him 
is  in  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  in  this  country 
a well-merited  and  unavoidable  one.  Since  the 
deaths  of  Stanford  White  and  Charles  Mclvim 
there  has  been  no  American  architect  who  so  fully 
sums  up  in  his  achievements  the  expression  of  what 
may  be  described  as  the  architectural  Renaissance 
of  the  modern  world.  We  are  convinced  that  in 
centuries  yet  unborn  men  will  recall  the  great 
works  which  have  been  produced  by  the  best  de- 
signers in  America  during  the  last  four  decades  as 
we  recall  the  achievements  of  the  masters  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  More  than  this,  it  is  prob- 
able that  to  America  is  chiefly  due  the  growing 
conviction  that  architecture  is  among  the  greatest 
expressions  of  civilization,  and  one  in  the  growth 
and  permanence  of  which  all  should  feel  pride  and 
interest.  And  it  may  be  further  added  that  the 
fact  that  this  Renaissance  has  occurred  in  a land 
the  people  of  which  have  justly  earned  for  them- 
selves the  reputation  of  being  the  most  hard-headed 
business  community  in  the  world,  has  a special 
significance. 

“That  American  architect's  should  be  firmly 
convinced  that  out  of  tradition  alone  real  archi- 
tectural development  is  possible  may  seem  surpris- 
ing to  those  who  look  at  the  question  superficially. 
In  reality  it  is  inevitable.  Architecture  is  little 
more  than  the  expression,  more  or  less  direct,  of 
construction ; and  construction  is  governed  by 
scientific  laws.  As  Macvicar  Anderson  said  years 
ago  in  a presidential  address,  people  were  always 
asking  for  some  new  expression  of  architectural 
form,  but  the  habits  and  wants  of  men  of  which  it 
is  the  outcome  have  remained  much  the  same  for 
untold  generations.  He  might  have  added  that  the 
physical  laws  to  which  it  had  to  conform  were 
even  more  unchangeable,  and  that  the  early  build- 
ers bad  conformed  to  these  through  instinct  while 
we  conform  to  them  through  fuller  knowledge  and 
understanding.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  separate  the  so-called  decorative  adjuncts  of 
architecture  from  the  constructional,  but  if  we 
imagine  we  can  succeed  in  doing  so — and  it  may 


be  pointed  out  that  this  alone  is  what  the  ex- 
ponents of  I’art  nouveau  and  similar  manifesta- 
tions have  tried  to  do — it  has  been  merely  to  sub- 
stitute a number  of  weird  and  unmeaning  forms 
for  others  which  have  the  sanction  of  generations 
of  architects  and  which  appeal  to  us  like  the  words 
of  a language  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Roger 
Fry,  Clive  Bell  and  other  writers  on  art  produce 
a maze  of  words  about  ‘essential  beauty  in  struc- 
ture,’ but  they  fail  to  point  out  any  illustrations  of 
their  definite  meaning  or  to  give  any  reasons  for 
their  condemnation  of  conventions  of  the  past. 

“It  was  necessary  that  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  great  structure  of  modern  American  archi- 
tecture its  exponents  should  build  on  some  pre- 
cedent and  on  some  definite  system,  and  it  was 
equally  clear  that  the  choice  of  that  foundation 
should  be  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  for  in  France 
alone  has  architecture  been  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant national  interest  from  the  days  of  Colbert. 
American  architecture,  however,  shows  in  its  de- 
velopment that  it  is  no  transplanted  growth  but  the 
outcome  of  systematic  and  scientific  thought.  In 
Florida  and  California  the  indigenous  architecture 
of  old  Spanish  colonies  has  been  absorbed  and 
developed;  while  in  Hew  England  the  original 
Colonial  and  Old  Dutch  types  have  enriched  the 
American  vernacular.  Another  controlling  ele- 
ment has  been  the  necessity  for  devising  buildings 
of  a scale  and  height  not  attempted  in  Europe, 
comprising  within  their  construction  the  last  im- 
provements of  invention  and  science. 

“All  these  factors  have  ended  in  the  production 
of  a school  of  architecture  which  is  as  distinctive 
as  that  of  France,  and  which,  to  use  a simile,  has 
only  borrowed  when  it  could  repay  with  interest. 
To  the  pioneers  of  the  great  movement,  of  whom 
Mr.  Hastings  and  his  late  partner,  Carrere,  were 
great  protagonists,  we  as  architects  owe  a debt  of 
gratitude.  What  seems  natural  and  passes  un- 
challenged and  admired  today  was  not  achieved 
without  hard  work  and  much  controversy  in  the 
darker  days  of  the  last  century,  when  the  ‘brown 
stone’  fronts  of  Boston  and  Hew  York  were  as 
tasteless  as  the  majority  of  our  Victorian  buildings 
and  when  the  average  American  millionaire  was 
no  more  cultured  than  his  British  colleague.  The 
enlightenment  of  America  to  the  merits  of  architec- 
ture and  of  design  is  not  due  to  the  inherent  taste 
of  the  American  people,  but  to  the  fact  that  its 
architects  have  proved  their  ability  to  lead  and  to 
direct  a great  movement.  The  building  instinct  is 
not  entirely  the  outcome  of  the  possession  of  great 
wealth  but  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  fact  that 
American  architects  have  given  full  value  for  funds 
they  have  expended  in  their  clients’  interests.” 
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ADDRESS  OF  PAUL  WATERHOUSE,  PRESIDENT,  R.  I.  B.  A., 
ON  PRESENTATION  OF  ROYAL  GOLD  MEDAL  TO 

THOMAS  HASTINGS 


IT  will  be  of  very  little  interest  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings to  be  told  that  he  has  been  the  author  of 
50  works  of  really  first-class  importance,  that 
six  or  more  of  these  were  of  parliamentary  or  mu- 
nicipal consequence,  that  the  remainder  are  libra- 
ries, university  halls,  banks,  railway  stations,  hotels, 
bridges,  monuments,  as  well  as  vast  town-planning- 
schemes  ; or  to  be  reminded  that  the  buildings  so 
enumerated  comprise  only  those  which  have  been 
thought  conspicuous  enough  to  put  into  a list.  I 
have  little  doubt  but  that  the  unrecorded  remainder 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  two  or  three  European 
architects  contentedly  rich  and  reasonably  famous. 

“What  may  affect  Mr.  Hastings,  and  what  does 
affect  us,  is  the  supreme  significance  in  modern 
history  of  forty  years’  work  such  as  his. 

“I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  opening  words  of 
any  reply  which  Mr.  Hastings  is  good  enough  to 
give  us  tonight  will  be  a modest  disclaimer.  He 
will  say  that  we  are  asking  our  King  to  honor  his 
epoch  and  his  country,  and  that  the  allocation  of 
this  honor  to  his  individual  personality  is  a mere 
accident.  Let  him  say  so.  He  will  not  thereby 
shield  himself  from  the  direct  attacks  of  our  re- 
spectful homage,  nor  will  he  dilute  or  divert  in  any 
degree  the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  acclaim  him 
as  the  man  of  the  hour. 

“It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  are  consciously 
applauding  America  of  the  twentieth  century.  But 
what  of  that  ? It  is  the  architects  of  America  who 
make  American  architecture,  and  in  searching  for 
a time  and  significant  example  of  that  group  of 
creators  we  have — with  very  great,  very  careful 
deliberation — thrown  our  choice  on  Mr.  Hastings. 
I am  sure  we  will  stand  firm  in  support  of  our  own 
judgment.  Mr.  Hastings  can  diffuse,  as  much  as 
he  pleases,  our  compliments  among  his  able  coun- 
trymen, so  long  as  it  is  on  his  neck  that  the  King’s 
Gold  Medal  crosses  the  Atlantic,  and  so  long  as  he 
is  our  most  respectfully  chosen  ambassador. 

“The  very  fact  that  Mr.  Hastings  is  surrounded 
in  the  States  by  confreres  whose  aims  are  his  own, 
the  very  fact  that  there  are  others  in  his  favored 
country  who  may  rightly  be  classed  as  of  Gold 
Medal  rank,  only  enhances,  I hope,  the  honor 
which  we  try  to  pay  to  him  and  through  him  to  his 
colleagues,  many  of  whom  are  men  to  whom  his  ex- 
ample, his  rivalry,  and  his  instruction  have  meant 
much. 

“I  make  no  apology  for  being,  by  the  accident 
of  the  Presidency,  the  man  through  whose  hands 
the  medal  passes  from  its  gracious  giver  to  its 
worthy  receiver.  Rather  do  I with  complete  im- 
modesty rejoice  that  so  great  a piece  of  good  luck 
falls  in  my  way,  for  I have  wanted,  above  many 


other  wants,  to  stand  face  to  face  with  a great 
American  architect  and  tell  him  exactly  what  I 
think  of  the  present-day  school  of  American  de- 
sign in  architecture. 

“I  believe,  with  a very  profound  belief,  that  it 
represents  a most  significant  fact  in  the  history  of 
our  art.  I do  not  say  'of  our  age,’  but  of  that 
ageless  company  of  centuries  which,  viewed  from 
Art’s  point  of  view,  stand  not  behind  one  another 
in  series,  but  abreast.  There  is  a reality  called 
Eternity.  Some  define  it  as  time  with  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  removed.  They  define  it  falsely. 
It  is  the  great  How.  It  lies  with  architects  more 
than  with  other  artists,  it  lies  with  artists  more 
than  with  other  men,  to  realize  (and  this  is  a 
realization  shared  with  religion)  that  the  brother- 
hood of  man  has  its  extension  forth  and  back  in 
time  no  less  than  East  and  West  in  space. 

“This  is  not  wandering  on  my  part.  I could 
make  it  plainer  by  detaining  you  with  a history  of 
civilization  (if  I were  capable  of  it).  I woidd 
sooner  try  to  make  it  plain  by  talking  about  the 
United  States. 

“There  is  much  heretic  talk  of  progress  in  archi- 
tectural design.  There  is  progress,  of  course ; but 
there  is  much  more  evidence  of  the  sham  progress 
which  is  no  friend  of  art  at  all.  The  horrible 
experiment  to  which  a certain  old-world  country 
is  submitting  herself,  the  experiment  of  attempting 
an  architecture  'free  from  historic  style,’  would  be 
a nightmare  to  Europe  and  a grim  menace  to  all 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  were  there  not  a bright  hope 
that  so  foul  a conflagration  will  soon  burn  itself  out. 

“Let  us  turn  happy  eyes  to  America  and  take  to 
our  hearts  the  remarkable  testimony  she  gives  to 
the  divine  sovereignty  of  tradition. 

“America  is  of  all  countries  the  land  whose 
civilization  was  unprejudiced — a vigorous  popula- 
tion on  virgin  soil  found  itself  free  to  look  forward 
without  any  obligation  to  look  back.  There  was 
the  country  of  all  countries  in  which  coul d flourish 
unhindered  and  undismayed  that  traditionless 
architecture  which  is  the  dream  of  some  of  our  art 
philosophers. 

“But  what  has  come  to  America  in  her  free- 
dom ? What,  after  the  early  fiutterings  of  untried 
wings,  has  been  the  direction  of  her  flight  ? What 
star  guided  her  ? What  voice  prompted  her  ? Hone 
other  than  the  star  of  that  civilization  which  leads 
and  has  led  old  Europe,  no  voice  but  the  voice  of 
the  ancients. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  there  ever  wanting- 
some  proof  that  our  happy  bondage  to  the  ways  of 
our  forefathers  is  not  a bigot’s  delusion,  but  a free 
man’s  song  of  liberty,  that  proof  is  given  to  us  by 
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the  choice  of  America — or  shall  I say  rather  by 
America’s  joyous  submission  to  the  golden  chains 
in  which  we  also  labor  ? 

“In  the  name,  Mr.  Hastings,  of  our  gracious 
King,  and  as  the  spokesman  of  my  brother  archi- 
tects of  England,  I transfer  to  you  the  greatest  tes- 
timony we  have  to  offer ; and,  in  doing  so,  I thank 


you  and  your  colleagues  in  America  for  the  encour- 
agement you  give  to  our  ancient  art,  and  I con- 
gratulate you  with  the  warmest  cordiality  on  the 
fact  that  your  line  of  thought,  your  line  of  work, 
and  your  spirit  of  achievement  are  the  very  spirit, 
work,  and  thought  that  have  for  centuries  bound  in- 
to a timeless  brotherhood  the  architects  of  Europe.” 


ADDRESS  BY  THOMAS  HASTINGS,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  ON  ACCEPTANCE 
OF  THE  ROYAL  GOLD  MEDAL  OF  THE  R.  I.  B.  A. 


THILE  we  Americans  have  inherited 
W W .Your  language  and  consequently  have  no 
" " right  to  complain,  I must  admit  on  this 
occasion  I find  the  English  vocabulary  quite  inade- 
quate— there  are  no  words  to  express  my  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  honor  which  His  Gracious  Maj- 
esty the  King  has  conferred  upon  me.  Realizing 
that  it  was  prompted  by  the  action  of  this  time  hon- 
ored Institution,  I would  like  to  feel  that  it  is  in 
recognition  of  such  service  as  the  profession  in  our 
country  has  rendered  in  the  interest  of  contempor- 
aneous architectural  education.  In  all  sincerity,  I 
would  rather  believe  that  by  example  I had  in  some 
way  influenced  others  in  the  right  direction  than  to 
be  conscious  of  individual  success  or  feel  that  what 
little  I have  done  were  worthy  of  your  commenda- 
tion. 

“I  believe  we  should  return  to  follow  and  re- 
spect the  traditions  which  obtained  before  the 
present  modern  confusion,  that  we  should  be  care- 
ful of  the  direction  in  which  we  work  and  thought- 
ful of  our  influence  upon  future  generations.  It 
would  truly  seem  that  nowhere  has  such  remark- 
able progress  been  made,  as  obtains  in  America  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  architecture.  Great 
changes  have  been  brought  about  largely  because  of 
the  indirect  influence  of  the  many  graduates  of  the 
Paris  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  For  several  years  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  being  President  of  The 
Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  Design  in  America,  which 
is  composed  of  graduates  of  the  Paris  School.  In 
this  capacity  I have  had  perhaps  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  observe  their  untiring  efforts  in  be- 
half of  education.  They  have  practically  brought 
about  a centralized  and  co-ordinated  system  of 
competition  or  comparison  between  our  schools  and 
colleges,  similar  to  what  obtains  physically  in  the 
intercollegiate  games. 

“Practically  all  the  colleges  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  receive  simultaneously  our  programs 
and  send  the  work  of  their  students  all  solving  the 
same  problem  to  be  judged  by  our  society  in  Hew 
York.  This  healthful  situation  might  perhaps 
have  been  brought  about  by  any  other  well  organ- 
ized institution,  not  necessarily  of  Beaux-Arts 
affiliations,  in  which  case  it  might  equally  as  well 


have  resulted  in  awakening  this  unusual  interest 
and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  students’ 
work,  as  well  as  in  the  curriculum  of  our  many 
colleges  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

“This  architectural  interscholastic  work  in 
America  has  in  a measure  brought  into  effect  what 
is  always  greatly  to  be  desired,  a recognized  art 
center  in  the  metropolis  of  a country.  I am  heart- 
ily in  sympathy  with  this,  for  I feel  that  a school 
should  communicate  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
sportsman  to  the  life  of  the  student,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  side  of 
his  character,  stimulating  a form  of  intellectual 
curiosity  which  will  make  him  rise  above  mere 
unimaginative  and  pedantic  proficiency.  While  a 
thorough  education  is  of  paramount  value  to  an 
architect,  it  is,  after  all,  the  true  inborn  sense  of 
beauty  which  assures  his  success.  Goethe  said: 
‘The  Beautiful  is  a manifestation  of  secret  laws 
of  nature,  which  but  for  this  appearance,  had  been 
forever  concealed  from  us.’ 

“The  layman  too  frequently,  only  superficially 
understands  Beauty  in  defining  its  attributes,  as 
though  it  were  a mere  appeal  to  the  emotions,  a 
pleasure-giving  luxury,  or  a refining  influence.  It 
is  rather  an  organic  vital  provision  of  nature, 
manifestly  a part  of  the  order  of  the  universe — 
divinely  ordained  for  the  specific  purpose  of  pro- 
moting and  insuring  economy  and  permanency  in 
all  things  and  giving  life  and  enthusiasm  wherever 
it  may  find  its  resting  place.  It  is  indeed  a force 
in  life  capable  of  stimulating  the  noblest  endeavor 
and  capable  of  making  virtue  appeal  to  the  senses, 
and  making  truth  endure. 

“Howhere  is  this  truth  so  vividly  illustrated  as 
when  we  consider  architectural  design.  The  prac- 
ticing architect  if  he  continues,  as  he  should,  to 
be  a draftsman  all  his  life,  must  realize  that  beauty 
of  design  and  line  build  well  in  construction,  and 
with  greater  economy  and  endurance  than  construc- 
tion which  is  mere  engineering.  So  the  qualitative 
side  should  first  be  considered,  then  the  quantita- 
tive side.  All  form  and  all  design  are  the  natural 
and  legitimate  outcome  of  the  nature  or  purpose  of 
the  object  to  be  made.  The  practical  and  the 
artistic  are  inseparable.  There  is  beauty  in  nature 
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because  all  nature  is  a practical  problem  well 
solved.  The  truly  educated  architect  will  never 
sacrifice  the,  practical  side  of  his  problem.  Some 
of  the  greatest  economic  as  well  as  architectural 
calamities  have  been  executed  by  so-called  practical 
men  with  an  experience  mostly  bad  and  with  no 
education. 

“The  science  of  modern  engineering  has  too 
frequently  divorced  the  architect  from  many  of  the 
larger  and  more  interesting  so-called  utilitarian 
problems  of  construction.  Some  of  them  are  legit- 
imately architectural  problems  while  in  other 
cases  the  architect  should  collaborate  with  the  en- 
gineer. There  may  be  no  question  of  decoration 
or  ornament  involved,  but  architecture  and  prac- 
tically all  construction  are  inseparable. 

“An  earnest  appeal  should  be  made  for  this  col- 
laboration not  merely  in  the  interest  of  beauty  but 
rather  more  in  the  interest  of  economy ; beauty  will 
follow  in  its  natural  sequence.  In  the  larger 
municipal  and  suburban  problems  requiring 
economy  in  cost,  and  saving  of  energy,  even  when 
commercial  and  investment  interests  are  involved, 
in  problems  of  traffic,  rapid  transit,  and  public 
comfort,  under  all  conditions  in  tbe  solution  of 
these  greater  problems  the  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative viewpoints  should  be  inseparable.  Follow- 
ing the  natural  laws  of  the  survival  of  the  most 
economical,  as  well  as  the  fittest  if  undertaken  with 
art,  beauty  will  predominate  in  the  end,  and  so 
deliver  us  from  the  defacement  of  nature  and  make 
the  city  and  suburbs  fit  to  live  in,  especially  where 
the  working  and  poorer  classes  are  concerned. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to  obliterate  even 
more  successfully  than  with  charity  the  sordid 
habits  of  life  and  the  depravity  of  poverty. 

“Such  problems  may  only  involve  a thorough 
knowledge  of  good  planning. 

“In  the  first  years  of  my  architectural  career  I 
was  accused  by  my  fellow  countrymen  of  attach- 
ing too  much  importance  to  the  artistic  study  of  the 
floor  plan;  it  was  constantly  asserted  that  I was 
trying  to  inculcate  the  Paris  Beaux- Arts  methods 
of  education  into  our  American  architectural  prac- 
tice, my  critics  not  realizing  that  these  methods'  of 
study  in  plan  have  been  adhered  to  at  all  times 
since  the  beginning  of  architecture. 

“They  little  realize  that  if  the  floor  plan,  deter- 
mining two  of  the  three  dimensions  in  space,  is  well 
studied,  beautiful  in  proportions,  with  a proper 
distribution  of  piers,  thickness  of  walls,  logically 
disposed  and  with  good  circulation,  there  will  be  no 
structural  difficulties,  and  that  this  principle  has 
obtained  ever  since  the  dawn  of  architectural  his- 
tory. The  plan  lends  itself  to  thinking  in  three 
dimensions.  When  the  plan  looks  well,  it  builds 
well,  constructs  well,  so  that  we  find  we  need  very 
little  of  the  analytical  mathematics  to  assist  us 
excepting  as  a mere  matter  of  verification.  Until 
modern  times,  architects  knew  but  little  about 
analytical  mathematics  as  compared  with  what  we 


are  now  given  to  learn,  but  they  knew  their  sforeot- 
omy  better  than  most  of  us  do  today.  They  knew 
but  little  about  the  strength  of  materials,  but  they 
understood  constructive  principles,  for  after  all 
analytical  mathematics  is  a comparatively  modem 
science.  They  knew  their  descriptive  mathematics 
based  upon  geometry.  While  there  existed  graphi- 
cal rules  for  the  approximate  determination  of  the 
thrusts  from  arches  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  yet  it  is  practically  only  within  the  last 
century  that  the  correct  principles  of  constructive 
analysis  have  been  fully  developed.  Until  recently 
architects  probably  never  calculated  tbe  strength 
of  their  materials  or  the  thrust  of  arches  and 
vaults.  The  drawings  that  were  necessary  to  exe- 
cute the  fan  vaulted  ceiling  of  stone  85  ft.  span  in 
Kings  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge,  or  tbe  ceiling 
in  your  beautiful  Henry  VII  Chapel  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  must  have  required  a knowledge 
of  stereotomy  far  more  thorough  than  most  of 
us  possess  today.  We  so  seldom  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  stone  vaults  so  intricate  in  de- 
sign. 

“If  an  arch  or  a bridge  looks  well,  it  will  build 
well,  when  it  is  the  outcome  of  a well  studied  plan. 
There  must  have  occurred  many  serious  calamities 
in  the  past  because  of  bad  art  and  no  analytical 
means  of  verification,  but  just  as  nature  is  beau- 
tiful when  fit  to  survive,  so  the  great  buildings  and 
monuments  of  the  past  that  have  survived  are  beau- 
tiful in  plan,  form,  and  proportion.  It  is  really 
architecture  and  well  proportioned  masonry  versus 
engineering  and  iron,  a comparatively  new  profes- 
sion and  a new  material ; each  has  its  use  but  they 
are  not  interchangeable.  Good  construction  is  intel- 
ligence rather  than  ingenuity.  I believe  that  build- 
ings have  stood  for  centuries  solely  because  their 
plans  as  seen  on  paper  were  so  thoroughly  artistic 
and  beautiful.  Rheims  Cathedral  has  stood  for 
more  than  700  years  through  all  the  wars  that 
raged  about  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  had  been 
respected  and  spared  by  tbe  soldiers  of  tbe  middle 
ages,  Barbarians,  so-called,  and  it  remained  for  the 
army  officers  of  our  time,  men  supposed  to  be  cul- 
tured, to  commit  tbe  present-day  ruthless  deed  of 
destruction.  It  stood  in  the  after  glow  of  its  hun- 
dreds of  years,  seeing  generations  pass  away,  bid- 
ding welcome  to  new  ones,  it  stood  a source  of  in- 
spiration to  the  world,  it  breathed  a spirit  some- 
thing hardly  seen,  something  felt.  And  today  it  is 
to  lovers  of  the  beautiful  as  though  some  one  bad 
forever  eliminated  the  colors  of  the  setting  sun. 
We  pride  ourselves  upon  our  enlightenment  and 
advancement — we  have  pointed  with  derision ' to 
the  unenlightened  dark  ages,  yet  this'  destruction 
has  been  encompassed  by  a period  that  vaunts  its 
culture.  So  that  what  remains  of  the  Cathedral 
stands  not  only  a monument  to  modem  civiliza- 
tion; but  having  withstood  like  a fortress  in  its 
structural  lines  the  onslaught  of  modern  bombard- 
ment, it  beautifully  illustrates  the  splendid 
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strength  of  construction  well  planned  with  beauty 
and  economy.  We  are  told  that  the  cell  of  the  bee 
is  built  at  that  angle  which  gives  the  most  strength 
with  the  least  wax  so  that  the  line  of  beauty  is  the 
result  of  perfect  economy.  Emerson  realized  the 
truth  when  he  said  it  is  a rule  of  largest  applica- 
tion, true  in  a plant,  time  in  a loaf  of  bread,  that  in 
the  construction  of  any  fabric  or  organism,  any 
real  increase  of  fitness  to  its  end  is  an  increase  of 
beauty. 

“These  same  principles  of  planning  a building 
apply  in  the  planning  of  a park  or  in  the  guiding 
of  the  evolution  and  growth  of  a great  city.  If 
there  be  beauty  in  the  plans  of  our  cities  and  in 
the  buildings  which  adorn  our  public  squares  and 
highways,  its  influence  will  make  itself  felt  upon 
every  passerby.  Beauty  in  our  buildings  is  an 
open  hook  of  involuntary  education  and  refine- 
ment, and  it  uplifts  and  ennobles  human  char- 
acter. It  is  a song  and  a sermon  without  words. 
It  inculcates  in  a people  a true  sense  of  dignity, 
a sense  of  reverence  and  respect  for  tradition,  and 
it  makes  an  atmosphere  in  its  environment  which 
breeds  the  proper  kind  of  contentment,  that  kind 
of  contentment  which  stimulates  time  ambition. 
We  Americans  too  little  realize  that  we  really 
come  to  Europe  in  a large  measure  because  of  what 
man  has  done  with  art  to  beautify  Nature.  As 
music  is  more  beautiful  than  any  merely  natural 
sound,  so  Nature  is  generally  either  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  human  interest  when  man  has  made 
his  impress  upon  it,  or  it  is  cruelly  and  unneces- 
sarily sacrificed. 

“Art  and  a proper  artistic  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  complete  the  picture.  When  far  away  from 
civilization  surrounded  by  primeval  nature,  a man, 
if  in  his  normal  state  of  mind,  soon  longs  for  the 
warmth  and  color  of  fertile  fields,  the  thrift  of 
farms ; he  thinks  of  forests  interwoven  by  winding 
roads  or  vistas  intelligently  conceived.  The 
pageantry  of  sea  and  sky,  the  starlit  night,  the 
rising  or  setting  sun,  the  lmgged  mountains  or  deep 
crevices,  the  bewildering  beauty  of  the  flowers,  can 
never  awaken  the  same  human  emotions  and  sym- 
pathy as  when  with  Art  they  are  made  more  beau- 
tiful,  wedded  to  weather-beaten  walls,  the  castle 
or  the  shrine,  or  the  distant  romantic  village 
nestled  in  the  crevice  or  perched  on  the  mountain- 
side. There  is  of  course  much  beauty  in  nature 
unadorned,  for  beauty  is  as  boundless  as  space  is 
infinite  in  its  variety.  I have  said  that  I believe 
it  to  be  a law  of  the  universe  that  the  forms  of  life 
that  are  fittest  to  survive — indeed  the  very  uni- 
verse itself — are  beautiful  in  form  and  color,  and 
that  nature’s  selections  are  beautifully  expressed. 
Ugliness,  deformity  and  self-indulgence  are  syn- 
onymous. And  so  it  is  in  every  economy  of  life 

what  would  survive  must  bo  beautifully  ex- 
pressed. It  is  equally  true  that  one  trained  in  the 
understanding  of  beauty  can  more  profoundly 
fathom  the  laws  of  Nature  than  one  who  has  neg- 


lected to  develop  this  side  of  his  education.  In- 
deed if  the  way  of  the  artist  is  undertaken  with 
philosophy  and  humility,  the  things  that  are 
divine,  God  in  the  universe,  will,  I believe,  be  more 
clearly  revealed  to  him,  more  impressively,  more 
convincingly,  than  when  approached  by  way  of 
theological  discussion  or  scientific  research.  The 
horizon  of  his  vision  contains  more,  within  a larger 
circle,  with  visions  of  things  more  ennobling,  more 
uplifting. 

“And  so  in  Literature  as  in  Art,  the  subject 
matter  must  be  expressed  or  presented  with  beauty 
in  order  to  survive  and  firmly  impress  itself  upon 
successive  generations.  It  is  the  art  in  story  tell- 
ing which  gives  real  life  and  human  interest  to  the 
characters  and  which  makes  the  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  author  outlive  his  own  generation. 
Words  may  have  color  as  full  and  luminous  as  may 
be  found  in  any  school  of  painting,  and  form  as 
subtle  and  radiant  as  may  be  revealed  in  the  art  of 
the  sculptor  or  the  architect,  and  music  as  beauti- 
ful and  melodious  as  a song.  Truth  or  precept,  as 
well  as  fiction,  will  only  penetrate  the  human  heart 
and  demand  respect  and  obedience  when  clothed  in 
beauty.  The  proverbs,  the  bywords  of  the  ages, 
are  only  familiar  truths  beautifully  expressed  with 
forceful  simplicity  and  precise  epigram ; even 
mathematics  have  a beauty  of  their  own,  and  while 
in  some  ways  allied  with  beauty  in  art,  both  are 
different  phases  of  what  we  might  call  generalized 
beauty.  Every  mathematical  equation  has  a cer- 
tain quality  of  beauty  because  it  is  orderly  and 
complete  in  its  visible  expression  of  a truth.  All 
the  natural  lines  of  stresses  and  strains  in  a solid 
are  things  of  beauty,  and  every  structure  built  to 
these  true  lines,  ipso  facto , is  beautiful.  New- 
ton’s laws  of  motion,  so  simple,  so  fundamental,  so 
inclusive  in  their  scope  could  only  be  enunciated 
with  such  elegance  of  expression  to  make  them  en- 
dure forever!  The  divine  word  of  God  as  it  has 
been  revealed  in  any  enduring  philosophy  or  reli- 
gion has  always  been  enshrined  in  language  im- 
mortal. There  is  beauty  everywhere  and  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  poverty  if  only  we  realize  the 
universal  ownership  of  beauty  in  Nature  and 
Art. 

“You  may  own  the  land  but  not  the  landscape! 
You  may  have  physical  possession  of  a great  pic- 
ture or  a building  but  if  they  are  really  great  the 
man  who  truly  owns  them  is  the  man  who  most 
appreciates  its  beauty.  In  the  light  of  this  truth 
in  written  word,  in  painted  canvas,  or  chiseled 
stone,  or  in  the  harmonies  and  melodies  of  sound 
and  in  the  beauty  of  nature  all  around,  the  richest 
man  in  the  world  is  he  who  thinks  right  and  best 
understands. 

“May  we  more  and  more  realize  that  the  true 
way  to  educate  the  public  to  appreciate  beauty  is  to 
teach  it  how  to  think  and  discriminate  for  itself. 
While  I realize  that  the  true  and  legitimate  instru- 
ments of  the  artist  are  the  brush  and  the  palette, 
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and  the  T-square,  triangle  and  compass,  in  view  of 
the  present-day  influence  of  literature  upon  art  and 
the  apparent  authority  which  accompanies  ignorant 
assertions  when  seen  in  print,  I do  not  feel  myself 
justified  in  coming  to  you  tonight  and  asking  you 
to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  more  artists,  with 
more  literary  ability  and  greater  authority,  will 
respond  to  such  opportunities  as  are  offered  to 


speak  for  themselves,  for  their  fellow  artists,  and 
for  the  love  of  art  and  the  beautiful,  to  add  some- 
thing of  what  they  have  learned  from  their  working 
experience  toward  diagnosing  the  situation  and  to- 
ward counteracting  the  ill  effects  of  illegitimate 
fault  finding,  and  thus  to  supplement  much  of  the 
refining  and  uplifting  influence  of  true  and  serious 
literary  criticism.” 


The  Four  Courts  building,  Dublin,  Ireland,  burnt  during  recent  civil  warfare.  Designed  in  1776 
by  Thomas  Cooley  and  completed  by  James  Gandon 

(From  The  Architects’  Journal,  London ) 
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STUDY  FOR  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


ALFRED  C.  BOSSOM,  ARCHITECT 


(From  the  original  pencil  sketch  by  L.  J.  Keitnig ) 
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'EDITORIAL-  COMMENT- 


T WOULD  FILL  ALL  THE  PAGES  of  one 

issue  of  The  American  Architect  to  reprint 
the  editorial  allusion  in  London  architectural 
papers  to  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings 
of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  Mr.  Hastings  has  received  the 
very  finest  courtesies  from  the  architectural  press ; 
his  work  and  that  of  the  firm  of  Carrere  & Hast- 
ings have  been  splendidly  illustrated,  and  through- 
out there  have  been  the  finest  expressions  of  pro- 
fessional appreciation  of  the  development  of  archi- 
tecture in  this  country  and  the  men  who  have  so 
largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  that  develop- 
ment. We  may  not  forget  these  things.  They  are 
the  ties  that  bind.  They  show  so  fine  a professional 
attitude  from  men  whose  good  opinion  it  is  worth 
while  having,  that  we  are  filled  with  sentiments 
which  reciprocate  these  kindnesses. 

Three  Americans  have  thus  far  received  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute, — Richard 
Morris  Hunt  in  1893,  Charles  Pollen  McKim  in 
1903,  and  now,  Thomas  Hastings. 

In  the  period  of  almost  30  years  since  Richard 
Morris  Hunt  received  this  distinction,  the  profes- 
sion of  architecture  in  the  United  States  has 
achieved  results  that  only  those  who  have  closely 
followed  development  can  appreciate.  Men  of 
broad  vision  and  scholarly  and  artistic  abilities, 
have  studiously  blazed  the  way  that  culminates 
today  in  the  fine  appreciation  by  the  president  of 
the  R.  I.  B.  A.  in  his  splendid  address  of  presenta- 
tion of  the  medal  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

And  in  his  reply,  Mr.  Hastings  has  with  much 
clarity  and  a proper  . use  of  words,  indicated  just 
what  in  his  judgment  has  most  influenced  the 
progress  of  American  architectural  development. 

* * * 

COMMENT  HAS  BEEN  previously  made  in 
these  columns  of  a discussion  on  ethics  in 
business  relations  as  set  forth  in  the  May  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science.  Included  in  this  volume 
is  an  article  by  Professor  Emil  Torch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  on  The  Architectural  Student 
and  His  Relation  to  Professional  Practice.  Pro- 
fessor Torch  very  ably  traces  methods  of  architec- 
tural education  from  the  apprenticeship  system,  or 
“articled”  student,  as  in  force  in  England  and  also 
the  system  early  in  force  in  this  country,  and 
points  out  that  the  beginning  of  architectural 
schools  was  coincident  with-  the  beginning  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 


We  are  not  inclined  to  concur  in  the  statement 
that  in  large  offices  the  old  bond  between  master 
and  pupil  is  uncommon.  If  by  “bond”  is  meant 
that  early  social  relation  when  the  “articled”  stu- 
dent became  a member  of  the  “master’s”  family, 
the  contention  may  be  true,  but  if  it  is  meant  that 
the  heads  of  well  conducted  offices  have  ceased  to 
watch  over  and  guide  the  progress  of  the  young 
men  who  come  to  them  from  architectural  schools, 
we  believe  we  can  prove  that  this  line  attitude  of 
paternalism  still  exists.  * 

No  one  may  question  the  value  of  the  “docu- 
ments” issued  by  the  Institute,  so  warmly  com- 
mended by  Professor  Torch,  but  it  may  be  possible 
to  debate  his  contention  as  to  their  strong  value  to 
architectural  students.  A university  education  in 
architecture,  if  correctly  carried  forward,  teaches 
the  student  to  think  in  terms  of  architecture.  What 
he  needs  in  addition  to  that  properly  developed 
faculty,  is  how  to  act  in  terms  of  architecture. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  architectural  education 
is  based  on  a contention  that  it  does  not  teach  both. 
And,  until  it  can,  a post  graduate  experience  in  a 
well  organized  office  will  be  essential  to  the  thor- 
oughly practical  mental  equipment  of  every  stu- 
dent. 

If  the  architectural  schools  are  compelled  to  re- 
ceive students  whose  previous  education  has  been 
only  through  common  or  high  school  courses,  too 
great  a part  of  the  four  years  must  be  spent  in 
preparing  the  student  for  the  elements  of  his 
architectural  education.  Large  numbers  of  en- 
rollment are  sought  and  the  standards  of  admit- 
tance . are  now  too  low.  If  these  standards  are 
raised,  and  maintained  by  all  architectural  schools, 
the  misfit  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  student’s 
four  years  be  one  of  strictly  architectural  educa- 
tion and  not  so  largely  given  over  to  a preparation 
for  it. 

If  any  element  of  weakness  exists  in  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  head  our  architectural  schools, 
it  lies  more  largely  in  the  magnification  of  ethical 
relations,  ultra  artistic  attitudes  and  theoretical 
aspects  of  practice. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  Institute  through 
its  Committee  on  Education,  is  accomplishing  the 
things  Professor  Torch  claims  for  it.  But,  while 
its  reports  do  accent  some  of  the  aesthetic  features 
of  architectural  education,  they  also  urge,  and  very 
properly,  the  introduction  of  wider  opportunities 
on  the  part  of  the  student  for  practical  observa- 
tion, and  do  not  favor  that  he  shall  first  come  in 
contact  with  these  practical  elements  when  he  takes 
up  work  in  an  office  after  graduation.  It  may  not 
be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  daily  association 
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with  men,  who,  like  himself,  are  engaged  in  a study 
of  all  the  arts,  will  teach  the  student  the  ethics,  not 
only  of  his  profession,  but  of  his  relations  to  the 
world  at  large. 

Time  spent  on  too  prolonged  a discussion  of 
topics  that  are  part  of  all  professions  and  the 
daily  habit  of  honest  men,  might  be  applied  to  a 
more  practical  association  with  the  actualities  of 
building,  on  the  part  of  a man  whose  purpose  is 
to  become  a master  builder  as  well  as  an  artist. 

* * * 

Undoubtedly  we  would  more  in- 
telligently and  more  quickly  realize  our 
artistic  ideals  in  this  country  if  matters  pertaining 
to  art  could  be  decided  by  competent  persons. 
But,  when  projects  are  contemplated  involving  a 
large  expenditure,  there  at  once  appear  the  poli- 
tician and  all  the  uncertain  elements  that  contri- 
bute to  incompetency. 

Just  now  in  New  York  there  is  a project  afoot 
to  construct  a memorial  arch  and  swimming  pool 
in  Central  Park.  This  “inland  Coney  Island,”  as 
it  has  been  correctly  called,  with  the  possibilities 
of  large  expenditures  of  money  and  later  trading- 
in  concessions,  has  received  the  approval  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  as  represented  in  the  person  of  Mayor 
Hylan.  It  means  nothing  to  “his  Honor”  that  all  of 
the  important  art  societies  in  New  York  strongly 
oppose  the  scheme.  What  is  more  important  is  the 
opportunity  to  pose  as  the  friend  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple with  the  added  possibility  of  good  campaign 
material  at  coming  elections. 

Central  Park,  at  one  time  and  another,  has  for 
years  been  threatened  by  political  interests  who 
saw  fine  opportunities  for  personal  gain.  These 
proposed  encroachments  have  been  successfully 
opposed,  but  now  a proposition  is  presented  so  in- 
siduously  proclaimed  as  for  the  benefit  of  the 
classes  for  which  the  park  is  supposed  to  be  main- 
tained, as  to  secure  among  unthinking  people  a 
clamorous  approval. 


Central  Park,  as  pointed  out  in  these  pages  some 
time  ago,  while  located  in  the  very  center  of  the 
best  resident  section  of  Manhattan  Island,  has  be- 
come the  playground  of  the  people  of  the  congested 
areas  on  the  East  Side.  Fifth  Avenue  from  59th 
•Street  North  has  morelarge  and  pretentious  houses 
than  any  other  section.  Central  Park  South, — 
59th  Street  between  Fifth  and  Eighth  Avenues, — 
is  lined  with  hotels  and  apartment  houses  of  the 
best  types.  And  on  this  part  of  the  border  of 
Central  Park  there  will  probably  be  located  the 
proposed  new  Art  Center.  Central  Park  West, 
from  59th  to  110th  Streets,  is  also  the  location  of 
many  important  churches,  theatres  and  apartment 
houses. 

Mayor  Hylan  proposes  to  erect  exactly  in  the 
center  of  this  fine  district,  a memorial  arch  and  a 
swimming  pool,  that  will  be  more  largely  patron- 
ized by  a class  whose  daily  domestic  lives  have  no 
part  with  those  of  the  large  body  of  people  whose 
homes  border  on  the  park. 

We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  any  scheme  that  will 
afford  the  largest  opportunities  for  recreation  for 
all  the  people.  But  even  the  casual  observer 
knows  the  reckless  disregard  for  civic  decency  that 
characterizes  the  present  use  of  the  park  by  people 
who  come  long  distances  from  congested  sections, 
thus  to  a large  extent,  causing  those  who  live 
nearby  to  abandon  it  as  a recreative  spot. 

To  popularize  the  park  to  this  class  by  the  pro- 
posed plan,  is  to  create  in  Central  Park  identically 
the  same  conditions  that  led  to  zoning  regulations 
in  New  York  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  certain 
well  maintained  districts  by  types  of  buildings  that 
ruin  complete  neighborhoods. 

Why  not  extend  the  zoning  regulation  to  Cen- 
tral Park,  and  thus  for  all  time  prevent  the  attacks 
of  political  interests  that,  masquerading  under  a 
profession  to  serve  the  people,  more  largely  serve 
their  own  selfish  schemes  ? 


Model  of  British  Pavilion,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  Centenary  Exposition 
Jno.  W.  Simpson  and  Maxwell  Ayrton,  Architects 

( From  The  Architects’  Journal,  London) 
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HOUSE  AT  FAR  HILLS,  NEW  JERSEY 

CROSS  & CROSS,  ARCHITECTS 
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CROSS  & CROSS,  ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE  AT  FAR  HILLS,  NEW  JERSEY 
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NORTHERN  NATIONAL  BANK,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
MILLS,  RHINES,  BELLMAN  & NORDHOFF,  ARCHITECTS 


' 
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FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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MILLS.  RHINES,  BELLMAN  & NORDHOFF,  ARCHITECTS 


ENTRANCE  DETAIL 
HOUSE  AT  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
MILLS,  RHINES,  BELLMAN  & NORDHOFF,  ARCHITECTS 
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INTERIOR  VIEW,  HOUSE  OF  WELLES  BOSWORTH 


WELLES  BOSWORTH,  ARCHITECT 
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NEW  ILLINOIS  STATE  PENITENTIARY 

ZIMMERMAN,  SAXE  & ZIMMERMAN,  ARCHITECTS 

(From  the  Chicago  Architectural  Exhibition) 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  HAMDEN,  CONN. 
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DAVIS  STREET  SCHOOL,  WESTVILLE,  CONN. 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN,  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  HAMDEN,  CONN. 


DAVIS  STREET  SCHOOL,  WESTVILLE,  CONN, 
BROWN  & VON  BEREN,  ARCHITECTS 
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CLMS  ROOM  N«6 


CLASS  ROOM  R‘7 


ROOM  Ns5 


CLASS.  ROOM  H‘0 


•y»VITjtI  .m 


SECOND  FLOOR..  PLAN 


DAVIS  STREET  SCHOOL,  WESTVILLE,  CONN. 

BROWN  & VON  BEREN,  ARCHITECTS 
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In  the  above  fine  example 
of  two  dimensional  motion 
picture  architecture  the 
massive  columns  are  skill- 
fully camouflaged  profile 
supports  and  the  entire  set 
as  viewed  in  the  picture  has 
only  a “front”  to  identify 
it  with  architecture. 

In  the  lower  picture  there 
is  neither  stone,  marble  nor 
brick.  It  is  built  of  wood 
and  canvas.  Even  the  trees, 
plants  and  grasses  are  mere 
decorative  effects. 


TWO  DIMENSIONAL  ARCHITECTURE  AS  SHOWN  IN  TWO  “SETS”  MADE  FOR  A SPECIAL  PRODUC- 
TION OF  RICH  MEN’S  WIVES,  BY  PREFERRED  PICTURES,  INC.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


HOUSE  AT  FAR  HILLS,  NEW  JERSEY 
CROSS  4 £ CROSS,  ARCHITECTS 
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CARDBOARD  MODELS— I 

BY  LEROY  GRUMBINE 


Detail  of  model  of  The  Handley  Schools  at  Winchester,  Va. 

Walter  R.  McCornack,  Architect 

Model  is  nine  feet  long,  made  in  three  sections  at  the  scale  of  20' 


1 


THE  one  thing  that  distinguishes  an  archi- 
tect from  others  engaged  in  the  building 
business,  is  that  his  work  must  primarily 
possess  beauty  and  harmony  of  form  and  color. 
The  architect  is  an  artist,  first  and  foremost,  or  he 
is  not  a true  architect.  He  works,  however,  on  a 
different  basis  from  the  painter,  sculptor,  poet, 
musician,  or  dramatist.  He  applies  his  art,  in- 
stead of  creating  it  for  its  own  sake.  His  work 
has  a practical  excuse  for  existing  that  predomin- 
ates over  its  artistic  merit.  The  practical  side  of 
architecture  gives  the  weak  artist  a crutch  and 
places  obstacles  in  the  way  of  architecture  that 
other  arts  do  not  have. 

The  architect,  according  to  the  A.  I.  A.  schedule, 
receives  six  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a building,  for 
his  services,  one-fifth  of  which  is  for  preliminary 
studies.  It  is  in  the  preliminary  studies  where 
architecture  has  its  opportunity  to  express  itself 
as  an  art.  Working  drawings,  specifications,  and 
superintendence,  are  almost  entirely  a matter  of 
engineering.  So  we  find  that  only  a little  over 
one  per  cent  of  the  money  expended  on  a building, 
is  spent  for  architecture.  Yet  the  works  of  archi- 
tecture are  perhaps  more  enduring,  and  are  cer- 
tainly more  displayed,  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  arts.  In  all  the  other  greater  arts,  most 
of  the  money  expended,  if  not  all,  is  for  the  art 
itself.  Hot  even  in  the  lesser  applied  arts,  or  in 
anything  where  there  is  an  endeavor  to  make  a 
thing  beautiful,  is  the  proportion  of  money  ex- 
pended for  the  beautiful  so  low  as  in  architecture. 
The  reverse  ought  to  be  the  case,  for  the  more 
costly  and  enduring  a thing  is,  the  more  study  it 
should  receive  to  make  it  beautiful. 


Hot  only  is  the  architect  handicapped  by  receiv- 
ing meager  returns  for  his  architectural  services, 
but  he  is  met  .with  difficulties  in  selling  his  work. 
It  is  the  custom  of  his  profession  to  sell  first  and 
produce  afterwards,  while  the  painter,  poet,  or 
composer,  usually  produces  first  and  markets  after- 
wards. This  means  that  the  architect  is  dependent 
on  his  reputation,  and  it  is  a very  slow  process  for 
an  architect  to  build  up  a reputation.  It  is  a long 
period  from  preliminary  studies  to  the  completed 
building,  and  only  occasionally  does  the  completed 
building  represent  the  architect’s  abilities,  for  it  is 
seldom  that  the  architect  has  free  play  and  that 
his  ideas  are  not  more  or  less  marred  by  the  client’s 
commercial  instincts  and  lack  of  artistic  compre- 
hension. 

Authorities  on  salesmanship  say  that  very  few 
people  can  be  sold  on  reason.  By  far  the  great 
majority  are  “sold”  by  appealing  to  their  appetites 
or  senses.  The  buyer  of  a painting  sees  the 
beautiful  picture  and  wants  it.  The  picture  oc- 
cupies his  attention  and  if  he  can,  he  buys  it. 
The  most  prominent  thing  that  occupies  the  atten- 
tion of  a buyer  of  architectural  services,  is  six  per 
cent.  The  psychological  effect  is  the  opposite, 
and  some  scab  “architect”  usually  is  the  gainer, 
and  the  owner  and  neighborhood  of  the  new  build- 
ing, the  sufferers. 

The  usual  means  of  presenting  a design  to  a 
client,  is  ambiguous  and  far  from  convincing  to 
the  lay  mind.  Even  the  most  thoi’ough  presenta- 
tion in  perspective  form  fails  to  tell  the  story  com- 
pletely. The  client  is  undiscerning  and  suspi- 
cious, if  not  of  the  architect,  then  of  his  own  ability 
to  understand  the  presentations. 
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Poor  designs  are  often  faked,  sometimes  through 
carelessness  or  inability  to  illustrate  correctly,  but 
much  too  often  the  reprehensible  practice  of  de- 
liberate “faking”  and  “dolling  up,”  is  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  win  the  client  and  land  the  job. 
The  client  sees  the  fancy  drawing,  not  the  de- 
sign. 

Even  though  the  client  employs  the  very  best 
architectural  services  procurable,  personal  tastes 
enter  into  all  arts  so  largely,  that  it  is  the  client’s 
right  to  he  shown  before  he  agrees  to  buy. 

-V  small  portable  colored  cardboard  model  is  a 


mind  away  from  six  per  cent,  and  focuses  it  on 
the  article  itself,  reversing  the  psychological  proc- 
ess from  negative  to  positive. 

It  gives  the  architect  a means  of  effectively 
demonstrating  all  his  talking  points. 

It  makes  him  less  dependent  on  the  necessity  for 
waiting  to  build  up  a reputation. 

The  best  design  has  a much  better  chance  of 
winning  in  competition  with  others,  when  pre- 
sented in  model  form. 

A model  gives  the  client  confidence  because  ho 
sees  beforehand  what  he  is  obligating  himself  to 


Detail  of  Model  of  The  Baldwin  Filtration  Plant 

groat  assistance  in  overcoming  all  these  disadvan- 
tages. It  shows  the  artistic  merits  of  a design 
almost,  if  not  <|tiito,  as  effectively  as  the  completed 
building.  Form,  color,  relation,  proportion,  com- 
po-ition,  and  harmony,  are  all  shown,  just  as  they 
will  appear  on  tin;  finished  building,  and  these  can 
la'  studied  from  every  possible  viewpoint. 

It  gives  the  architect  opportunity  to  express  his 
ideas  unrestricted,  and  to  display  them  to  his 
client.  I hat  is,  it  gives  the  architect  an  op- 
portunity to  create  first  and  market  after- 
warti  s. 

It  appeals  to  the  senses  of  the  client,  takes  his 


and  Ambler  Park,  Cleveland — Scale  40'  = l" 

pay  for,  and  he  is  therefore  much  better  satisfied. 

Models  are  practical  for  all  kinds  of  buildings. 
They  need  not  be  expensive,  and  can  usually  be 
made  for  from  one-tenth  to  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  a building,  or  about  what  two 
or  three  perspectives  would  cost. 

Is  it  not  better  wisdom  to  purchase  an  article  at 
a store  where  you  can  see  it  first,  even  though  the 
price  is  a little  higher,  than  to  order  it  by  mail, 
cash  in  advance? 

The  architect,  not  the  client,  should  provide  the 
model.  It  is  just  as  foolish  for  an  architect  to  ask 
a client  to  furnish  a model,  as  it  would  be  for  an 
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automobile  dealer  to  ask  a prospective  customer  to 
pay  for  a demonstration.  Of  course  the  auto 
buyer  pays  for  the  demonstration,  but  he  is  not 
asked  to,  has  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  does 
not  think  about  it. 

The  time  is  coming  very  shortly  when  it  will  be 
the  customary  thing  for  the  architect  to  illustrate 
his  design  for  a proposed  building,  with  a small 
scale  model,  which,  together  with  floor  plans,  will 
constitute  his  “preliminary  sketches.” 

If  the  architect  dis- 
played his  goods  rather 
than  the  price,  to  the 
prospect,  he  would  oft- 
en be  more  successful 
in  getting  the  price. 

We  are  living  in  too 
fast  an  age  to  depend 
on  old-fashioned  pro- 
fessional methods  and 
time-consuming  repu- 
tation building. 

The  same  principles 
apply  to  scale  model 
making  that  apply  to 
drawing  and  painting;. 

It  is  not  the  painstak- 
ing literal  portrayal  of 
minute  details  that 
gives  merit  to  a pencil 
or  water  color  draw- 
ing, but  rather  the  cor- 
rect relationship  of  the 
different  parts. 

Models  should  be 
made  by  one  specially 
qualified  and  expe- 
rienced in  the  making 
of  models.  It  is  an  art 
in  itself  and  the  model 
maker  should  be  an 
artist  rather  than  a 
craftsman.  He  bears  a 
somewhat  similar  rela- 
tion to  the  architect 
that  a pianist  or  singer 
does  to  a composer.  He  must  know  how  to  in- 
terpret the  architect’s  ideas.  He  must  be  famil- 
iar with  drafting  room  practice  and  the  princi- 
ples of  architectural  design  and  with  architectural 
details.  Someone  has  said  that  “nothing  lies  like 
facts”  and  this  in  a way  is  time  in  model  making. 
Literal  exactness  and  a multiplicity  of  details 
often  befog  the  expression  of  truth  rather  than 
assist  it.  This  does  not  mean  faking  or  camou- 
flage. Art,  in  order  to  be  real  art,  must  express 
a beautiful,  noble,  or  truthful  idea,  or  an  expe- 
rience of  life,  in  a harmonious  manner,  and  he 
who  can  do  this  in  the  simplest,  clearest,  most 
direct  way,  is  the  greatest  artist.  Therefore  the 


modeler  must  know  how  to  select,  what  to  show  and 
what  to  leave  out,  and  how  to  combine. 

Color  is  as  important  as  form.  A model  that  is 
not  properly  colored,  does  not  correctly  illustrate 
the  design. 

Models,  like  drawings,  can  be  studies,  sketches, 
or  exhibits.  A study  model  is  for  the  architect 
himself,  or  for  the  architect  and  client.  It  is  made 
in  the  simplest  and  quickest  way,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  so  it  can  be  altered.  Permanence  is  not 

considered. 

Sketch  models  show 
just  enough  to  illus- 
t r a t e the  essential 
features.  If  properly 
made,  they  can  be  just 
as  artistic  as  sketch 
drawings.  They  are 
useful  to  present  de- 
signs of  buildings  of 
moderate  cost,  or  two 
or  more  models  can  be 
made  of  the  same 
building,  showing  al- 
ternate designs. 

An  exhibition  model 
is  made  of  a design 
that  the  architect  has 
satisfied  himself  is  the 
best  solution,  to  exhibit 
in  a more  or  less  public 
way.  The  model  is 
made  in  a more  pains- 
taking way  and  more 
complete  in  detail. 

A study  or  sketch 
model  is  made  to  de- 
velop the  building  as  it 
is  to  be;  an  exhibition 
model  to  get  the  order 
to  proceed. 

Models  might  be 
classified  according  to 
their  subjects,  as  build- 
ing, landscape,  group, 
interior,  a n d detail . 
Here  again  a model  is  like  a picture,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  try  to  show  too  much  on  one  model.  It 
is  less  expensive  and  more  effective  to  illustrate 
two  ideas  with  two  different  models  than  to  try  to 
show  both  on  one  model. 

A model  of  a building  should  be  between  one 
and  two  feet  long.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  the 
general  design,  composition,  proportion,  mass, 
central  feature,  color,  etc.  Only  a few  inches  of 
grounds  should  be  included. 

A landscape  model  should  not  be  over  three  feet 
wide.  One-sixteenth  or  one-twentieth  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot  is  usually  the  most  practical  scale.  Por 
extensive  grounds,  smaller  scales  should  be  used. 


J4  Scale  Model  of  front  of  Plymouth  Church,  Shaker  Heights, 
Cleveland 

Charles  S.  Schneider,  Architect 

Constructed  entirely  of  cardboard  except  that  the  columns  are  made 
of  plaster,  the  urns  of  wood  and  the  windows  of  celluloid 
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Sometimes  it  is  advisable  slightly  to  increase  the 
vertical  scale  of  the  grounds,  to  give  a more  true 
effect  for  gullies,  valleys,  or  hills,  but  this  must 
be  done  with  caution,  or  incongruities  will  result, 
especially  where  there  are  buildings.  For  detail 
work  and  formal  gardens  one-eighth  or  three- 


METHOD  OF  BUILDING  UP  A CORNICE 
drawing  about  four  times  actual  siz-e 


sixteenth  inch  scale  works  very  well.  A larger 
scale  makes  it  difficult  to  show  trees. 

There  is  nothing  gained  by  making  a group  plan 
model  over  four  feet  wide. 

Group  plans  and  landscape  models  do  not  show 
architecture  nearly  so  completely  as  individual 
models  of  the  buildings,  because  many  important 
views  are  cut  off.  For  group  plans,  study  models 
are  especially  valuable,  and  much  work  can  be 


saved  the  architect.  The  various  units  can  be 
moved  about  forming  all  possible  arrangements,  in 
a much  shorter  time  than  to  make  drawings  of  the 
various  schemes. 

When  it  is  desired  to  illustrate  the  details  of 
some  particular  feature,  such  as  a doorway  or 
cornice,  it  is  much  more  practical  to  make  a separ- 
ate detail  model  of  this  portion  at  a larger  scale, 
than  to  execute  the  entire  building  at  a scale  large 
enough  to  show  the  detail.  It  is  a useless  extrava- 
gance of  labor  to  duplicate  a modillion  a hundred 
times,  or  a window  trim  forty  times. 

Although  the  interior  and  exterior  of  a building 
can  be  combined  in  one  model,  less  labor  is  in- 
volved and  better  results  are  obtained  by  making 
two  separate  models.  A model  showing  the  in- 
terior of  an  auditorium,  theatre,  or  church,  should 
be  constructed  in  six  sections,  so  that  each  one 
of  the  four  walls  and  the  ceiling  can  be  removed 
independently,  leaving  the  other  five  sections  in- 
tact. Such  a model  need  not  be  over  two  feet 
long.  This  gives  every  possible  viewpoint  of  the 
whole  interior,  and  is  much  superior  to  the  usual 
method  of  having  an  expensive  and  cumbersome 
plaster  model  made,  where  one  has  to  crawl  under 
and  stick  his  head  up  through  a hole  in  the  floor, 
and  then  only  obtains  views  from  one  point,  and 
no  check  on  the  seating  arrangement  is  afforded. 

Cardboard  modeling  is  an  art  that  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  receiving  a lot  of  attention  and  the 
near  future  will  undoubtedly  see  a marked  devel- 
opment. As  soon  as  the  public  — the  artistic 
public— learns  that  it  is  practical  for  architects  to 
furnish  scale  models  with  preliminary  sketches,  it 
will  demand  that  they  do  so,  and  will  choose  the 
architects  that  furnish  them  even  if  their  fees  are 
higher. 

(To  be  continued ) 


Sketch  Model  of  a house  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan 
Albert  Kahn,  Architect 

The  modeling  of  minor  detail  was  omitted,  such  as  rafter  ends, 
flower  boxes,  shutters,  Spanish  tile  on  roof,  etc. 


STAINED  GLASS— III  (Concluded) 
DECORATIVE  POSSIBILITIES 

BY  JOSEPH  G.  REYNOLDS,  JR.,  Craftsman 


Principles  Governing  the  Designing  oe  the 
Ideal  Window 

LET  us  now  consider  some  of  the  principles 
governing  the  designing  of  the  ideal  window. 
As  stained  glass  is  pre-eminently  the  greatest 
medium  for  the  expression  of  beauty  in  terms  of 
translucent  color,  therefore  color  is  of  primary  im- 
portance. It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  a window  may 
be  masterly  in  drawing  and  painting  and  yet  hope- 
lessly bad  if  the  color  combinations  are  inharmon- 
ious. “A  stained  glass  window  is  decorated  light. 
It  should  therefore  be,  and  is  in  all  the  best  ex- 
amples, a design  of 
colored  light.”  This 
“design  of  colored 
light”  implies  a 
most  careful  ar- 
rangement of  color 
spots.  The  aim 
should  not  be  to  get 
harsh  glaring  con- 
trasts of  color  and 
value  throughout 
the  window.  Such  a 
scheme  produces 
restlessness  and  is 
very  trying  to  the 
eyes.  Each  separate 
color  should  b e 
chosen  not  for  its  in- 
dividual brilliancy 
but  for  its  relation 
to  the  pieces  that 
surround  it.  Merely 
selecting  so  many 
pieces  of  a brilliant 
greenish  blue  and  so 
many  pieces  of  a 
bright  purplish  blue 
and  mixing  them  haphazard  throughout  a robe  or 
background  is  not  likely  to  produce  rich  har- 
mony. 

A stained  glass  window,  being  a part  of  the 
wall  surface,,  should  be  made  to  look  at,  not  to  look 
through.  In  a residence,  it  rnay  be  desirable  to 
look  through  as  well  as  to  look  at  the  glass,  but  in 
a church,  never.  Therefore  if  this  principle  is 
adhered  to,  a pictorial  landscape  window  ought 
never  to  be  made.  For  such  a design  implies  an 
attempt  to  create  the  illusion  of  looking  through 
the  window  opening  at  a distant  landscape.  And 
carrying  this  principle  still  further,  the  pictorial 
rendering  of  actual  objects  should  never  be  at- 
tempted. This  eliminates  all  use  of  color  or 


shadows  or  modelling  in  order  to  make  details  look 
natural.  For  it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
a window  is  a “design  of  colored  light.”  And  if  in 
designing  “Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem,”  consid- 
erations of  color  proportion  and  balance  demand 
that  the  donkey  be  made  bright  blue,  it  should  be 
done.  To  be  influenced  by  pictorial  considerations 
would  mean  ruining  the  design. 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  the  craftsman 
in  glass  is  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  that  the  heads  of  the  figures  must  be  drawn 
very  carefully  and  made  very  beautiful.  There  is 
no  quarrel  with  the  idea  that  the  heads  should  be 

beautifu  1 — s o 
should  the  drapery, 
and  all  the  details 
of  ornament,  and 
the  combinations  of 
color,  be  beautiful. 
The  difficulty  is  in 
the  ideal  of  beauty 
that  the  average  per- 
son holds. 

Many  people  who 
have  seen  and  en- 
joyed medisevel  glass 
think  that  it  is  bar- 
barous and  clumsy 
in  drawing.  They 
seem  to  feel  that  if 
the  heads  and  faces 
were  drawn  as 
Raphael  and  Titian 
would  have  drawn 
them  that  they 
would  be  vastly  im- 
proved. But  such  is 
not  the  case.  “In- 
deed, the  earlier 
artist  with  his 
simple  methods  of  drawing  does  more  in  the  way 
of  expression  than  the  later  with  all  his  superior 
delicacies;  just  as  Massaccio  designs  a Madonna 
who  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  where  Raphael  paints 
a pretty  peasant  girl.  And  this  difference  is  not 
only  in  the  capacities  of  the  artists ; it  is  also  in 
the  methods  they  employ.”  Practically  every  mod- 
ern restoration  of  an  old  window  proves  this.  Oft- 
entimes in  replacing  a broken  head  the  drawing  is 
“corrected”  in  accordance  with  pictorial  ideas  of 
good  drawing,  and  the  resulting  effect  is  invariably 
weak  and  commonplace.  A face  or  hand,  like  any 
other  part  of  the  window  should  take  its  place  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  design  and  attract  no  more 
attention  than  any  other  detail. 


Heraldic  Window- 

Library  of  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  O’Leary,  (R.  C.) , Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Springfield,  Mass.  Jno.  Win.  Donohue,  Architect 


Heraldic  devices  in  pure  color  are  here  placed  on  diamond  quarries  of 
varying  tints  and  textures,  designed  to  admit  a fiood  of  light,  but  to 
exclude  the  vision  of  objects  outside 
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Many  writers  agree  in  con- 
demning- the  Byzantine  style  as 
belonging  to  a period  of  art  in 
which  there  was  an  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  spontaneity  and 
p r o g r e s s — when  traditional 
forms  and  symbols  were  me- 
chanically repeated.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  these  very  shortcomings, 
if  they  be  shortcomings,  can, 
and  should  be  made  use  of  by 
modern  workers  in  stained  glass. 

The  reasons  for  their  use  are  as 
follows : 

The  emphasis  on  line  and  the 
silhouette;  the  isolation  of  fig- 
ures against  the  background ; 
the  stiff  angular  forms  of  drap- 
ery ; the  conventional,  inexpres- 
sive types  of  faces  rather  than 
individual  portraits  of  real  peo- 
ple with  faces  defining  emotion  ; 
the  simple  color  schemes  with 
the  color  disposed  in  fiat  masses 
and  these  masses  broken  up  by 
ornamental  detail ; the  absolute 
lack  of  perspective,  both  linear 
and  aerial,  so  that  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  design  are  in  one 
plane, — all  these  mannerisms  of 
form  peculiar  to  Byzantine 
art  are  especially  adaptable  to 
stained  glass,  and  when  these 
principles  are  applied  by  a 
master  of  the  craft,  not  mechanically  but  purpose- 
fully, the  greatest  possibilities  for  beauty  inherent 
in  the  material  are  developed.  For  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  glass  is  a medium  that  is  mark- 
edly limited  in  its  range  of  expressive  power. 

Again,  the  idea  of  symbolical  as  opposed  to 
pictorial  representation  is  a most  important  one. 
For,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  while  “pictures”  in 
glass  cannot  be  successful  decorations,  symbolical 
representation  is  the  noblest  means  of  expressing 
ideas  in  decorative  art.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  symbolism  as  a method  of  expressing  ideas 
that  are  decidedly  antique.  But  as  Dr.  Richard 
( '.  Cabot  has  pointed  out  in  a series  of  newspaper 
articles  entitled,  “What  Men  Live  By,”  symbolism 
plays  a very  important  part  in  our  lives  today. 
To  quote  him:  “Most  of  us  hear  of  symbols  in 
algebra  or  religion,  but  have  no  idea  of  meeting 
them  in  play.  Yet  to  my  mind  play  without 
symbolism  is  like  music  without  notes,  or  verse 
without  words.  A symbol  is  a representative, 
standing  for  something  greater  than  itself.  The 
golden  ball  - stand  for  the  pawnbroker,  the  striped 
suit  for  the  convict,  the  cross  for  Christianity. 
Increasingly,  civilization  rests  on  symbolism,  as 


commerce  rests  on  credit.  Yet 
to  the  uninformed,  all  symbols 
are  meaningless.  * * * The 
great  value  of  symbols  is  that 
they  enable  us  to  handle  or  to 
express  what  would  otherwise  be 
too  great  for  us.  * * * Sym- 
bols are  precious  because  they 
convey  a wealth  of  meaning  in 
compact  form.  Despite  their 
convenience  they  are  quite  arbi- 
trary and  ridiculous  to  those 
who  do  not  grasp  them.  * * * 
Respect  for  vital  but  intangible 
meaning-  behind  a reasonable 
law,  which  baffles  or  defeats 
our  will,  is  a training  in  the  use 
of  great  symbols  and  so  in  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  muscles. 
* * * Our  moments  of  suc- 
cess or  of  defeat  are  not  merely 
what  they  seem  on  the  face  of 
them.  They  stand  as  symbolic 
representatives  of  what  the  law 
and  the  invisible  powers  of  the 
world  have  put  up  to  us.  They 
are  interpreted  like  words  or 
coins,  by  remembering  what 
stands  behind  them,  out  of 
sight.” 

If  then,  symbolism  is  still  a 
vital  force  in  our  lives,  let  us 
today  make  use  of  it  and  de- 
velop its  great  resources. 

Decorative  Possibilities  of  Stained  and 
Leaded  Glass 

Though  it  is  true  that  stained  and  leaded  glass 
has  always  been  employed  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  as  an  important  element  of  decoration  in 
cathedrals,  churches,  and  the  various  edifices  as- 
sociated with  religious  work,  nevertheless  the 
splendid  possibilities  for  the  decorative  use  of  this 
material  in  secular  buildings  have  only  begun  to  be 
realized  in  this  country. 

It  is  but  comparatively  seldom  that  the  crafts- 
man in  stained  glass  gets  an  opportunity  to  design 
a window  for  a state  or  city  institution,  such  as  a 
public  library  or  an  art  museum  or  a capitol,  and 
when  this  docs  happen  his  work  is  generally  con- 
fined to  a skylight  or  to  small  openings  in  a dome. 
And  then,  oftener  than  not,  he  is  instructed  to  use 
only  tints  of  white  glass  with  perhaps  a little  soft 
green  or  gold.  But  if  planned  for  in  the  begin- 
ning, what  splendid  jeweled  effects  might  be  at- 
taint'd! Geometrical  ornament,  for  instance,  can 
be  made  exceedingly  beautiful  and  full  of  interest. 
Schemes  that  are  appropriate  for  mosaics  and 
mural  decorations  are,  in  a general  way,  appro- 


Stairway  Window 

Office  of  Allen  SC  Collens,  Architects, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Stairway  Window 
Residence  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island 

Harold  Buckley  Willis,  Architect 


priate  for  stained  glass,  and  they  can  be  made,  if 
properly  handled,  far  more  effective  in  color — 
especially  if  the  work  is  to  be  seen  at  a distance. 

In  times  past,  no  doubt  the  architect  has  hesi- 
tated (and  perhaps  with  good  reason)  to  entrust 
the  beauty  of  the  interior  of  his  public  buildings 
to  the  hands  of  the  glass  worker.  For  while  it  is 
true  that  stained  glass  may  be  infinitely  beautiful, 
it  may  also  be  indescribably  ugly.  A piece  of 
wrought  iron  work,  or  even  a panel  of  mural 
painting  may  be  poorly  executed  or  bad  in  color, 
but  in  the  very  nature  of  things  they  are  bound  to 
be  less  conspicuous  than  a stained  glass  window 
illuminated  by  the  strong  clear  rays  of  daylight. 
But  with  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  craft  many 
sincere  workers  are  proving  their  ability  to  solve 
successfully  whatever  problems  are  presented  to 
them,  and  consequently  faith  in  their  abilities  is 
increasing. 

The  hospital  is  one  type  of  public  and  semi- 
public building  in  which  stained  glass  has  been 
used  but  rarely.  And  yet  there  are  very  import- 
ant reasons  why  it  should  be  used  always.  How 
many  people  have  lain  in  bed  in  a hospital,  unable 
to  sleep,  and  have  been  forced  to  gaze  hour  after 
hour  at  the  bare  gray  wall  before  their  eyes  ? One 
such  patient  testified  that  her  eyes  sought  for  some 
relief  from  the  absolute  blankness  of  the  opposite 
wall  and  persisted  in  tracing  the  outlines  of  the 
cracks  in  the  painted  plaster.  Her  disordered 


imagination,  induced  no  doubt  by  fever,  turned 
these  cracks  into  hideous,  grinning  faces  and  un- 
speakably revolting  things.  She  endured  this  kind 
of  torture  until  a friend,  realizing  the  situation, 
brought  to  her  room  a richly  colored  stained  glass 
medallion  and  hung  it  in  the  window.  The 
beneficial  effects  were  immediate.  The  patient  at 
once  expressed  her  joy  in  seeing  beautiful  color, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  her  illness  she  never 
tired  of  gazing  at  it.  The  explanation  is  simple. 
Beautiful  color,  like  beautiful  music,  has  a tonic 
effect;  it  lifts  one  out  of  the  physical  into  the 
spiritual  world. 

Many  hospitals  now  have  leaded  glass  set  in  steel 
casements.  Surely  it  would  not  add  noticeably  to 
the  cost  of  the  building  to  glaze  a colored  medal- 
lion into  the  leaded  glass  in  each  of  the  windows 
in  the  private  rooms  and  the  public  wards.  And 
the  expenditure  would  be  well  worth  while. 

However,  examples  of  our  craft  are  being  used 
more  and  more  frequently  in  railroad  stations  and 
steamship  offices,  in  club  houses,  in  the  better  class 
of  private  residences,  and  also  in  apartment  houses, 
cottages,  and  even  in  shop  fronts.  There  are  end- 
less possibilities  for  the  decorative  use  of  leaded 
work  in  the  form  of  geometric  glazing,  colored 
medallions  or  cartouches — perhaps  heraldic  in 
form — and  in  the  use  of  white  or  clear  glass  of 
contrasting  textures  which  may  be  used  simply  to 
produce  an  interesting  surface  in  a window  that  is 
intended  to  be  seen  through,  or  to  secure  an  attrac- 
tive translucence  in  the  place  of  the  unpleasant 
vista  that  would  meet  the  eye  if  that  particular 
window  were  made  of  clear  glass. 

Conclusion 

Churches  everywhere  throughout  this  broad  land 
of  ours  all  have  windows.  And  when  the  tourist, 
be  he  of  the  laity  or  of  the  cloth,  visits  the  great 
French  cathedrals  and  there  sees  for  himself  the 
glorious  masterpieces  of  mediaeval  glass,  he  cannot 
help  comparing  them  with  the  tawdry  creations 
that  fill  many  of  the  religious  edifices  at  home. 

Must  we  then,  make  slavish  copies  of  mediaeval 
windows  for  our  churches?  Assuredly  no.  If 
we  make  dull  and  lifeless  imitations  of  a bygone 
day,  a sudden  artistic  death  will  be  our  just  re- 
ward. As  some  one  has  said,  “The  artist  must  go 
with  the  spirit  of  his  own  time  or  be  strong  enough 
to  lead  it.”  But  should  we  quarrel  with  a man 
because  we  think  his  work  too  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  thirteenth  century  or  the  fourteenth  or 
the  fifteenth?  Hot  necessarily.  Is  his  work 
beautiful ; does  it  charm ; is  it  convincing ; is  it  an 
honest  expression  of  the  things  he  cares  most  for 
in  glass ; does  it  fulfill  its  purpose  of  beautifully 
decorating  the  space  for  which  it  was  designed  ? 
These  are  pertinent  questions.  Let  his  work  be 
praised  or  condemned  according  to  these  standards. 
An  architect  is  not  condemned  because  his  building 
resembles  the  Classic  Greek,  or  the  thirteenth  cen- 
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tury  Gothic,  or  the  English  Tudor.  No  more, 
then,  should  the  craftsman  in  glass  be  condemned 
for  gaining  his  inspiration  or  even  his  motif  from 
the  genius  of  another  day. 

And  so,  if  after  study  and  contemplation  of  the 
great  achievements  of  the  past  we  build  our  work 
upon  the  same  fundamental  principles  and  create 
combinations  that  are  new,  beauties  that  are  real, 
we  then  know  we  have  been  true  to  ourselves  and 
that  we  have  done  something  worth  while.  And 
those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  vision  of  the  mar- 
velous and  infinite  possibilities  for  beauty  that  lie 
in  living,  glowing  color,  will  continue  to  go  back 
to  the  great  periods  for  inspiration. 

True  it  is  that  we  are  not  living  in  the  middle 


ages.  We  are  living  in  the  twentieth  century; 
and  whether  we  will  or  no,  our  work  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  We  cannot  be 
thirteenth  century  men  if  we  would.  Let  us, 
therefore,  express  ourselves  freely  and  honestly  by 
doing  the  things  that  we  believe  in  and  feel  most 
worth  while,  pausing  to  look  back  perhaps  for  in- 
spiration, but  then  pressing  forward  toward  that 
great  ideal  which  beckons  us  ever  onward. 

Let  us,  then,  all  co-operate  to  the  end  that 
stained  glass  may  be  worthy  not  only  of  the  great 
traditions  of  the  past,  but  that  by  expressing  the 
highest  ideals  it  may  again  achieve  its  rightful 
place  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  arts. 

(The  End) 


House  at 
Hampton  Lucy, 
England 


From  the 
Photograph 
by  Robert  M.  Blackall 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 

THE  last  discussion  in  this  department  com- 
pleted the  series  on  specifications  for  con- 
crete. The  outline  given  herein  will  be 
found  to  be  more  complete  in  some  respects  than 
has  been  the  discussion  on  the  text  of  the  specifica- 
tions. It  is  believed  that  merely  by  inserting  sug- 
gestive references  in  the  outline  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  mentioning 
of  such  items  and  will  be  able  to  deduce  reasons  for 
further  investigation  with  respect  to  any  operation 
or  to  amplify  the  references  as  his  judgment  dic- 
tates. It  will  be  found  that  certain  references  in 
this  outline  are  repeated  from  references  given  in 
the  outline  for  foundations.  This  repetition  will  be 
found  in  succeeding  outlines  and  is  done  only  for 
the  sake  of  making  the  outline  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  reader  will  undoubtedly  find  it  convenient 
to  expand  this  outline  to  bis  own  peculiar  needs. 

It  is  realized  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
arrange  an  outline  to  meet  the  universal  use  and 
at  the  same  time  be  capable  of  governing  the  con- 
struction of  a specification  for  major  operations  as 
well  as  minor  operations. 

It  may  be  well  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  once  more  to  the  discussion  given  some  time 
ago  respecting  the  compilation  of  a master  outline 
and  cheeking  list.  The  preparation  of  such  helps 
will  be  an  illuminating  procedure  for  many  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to1  write  specifi- 
cations on  the  basis  of  old  specifications  with  the 
hope — often  in  vain — that  everything  has  been 
taken  care  of  as  it  should  be. 

Specification  Outline  fob  Concrete  Work 

I.  General  Conditions 

a.  A paragraph  referring  the  reader  to  the 
General  Conditions  that  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  contract  and  which  should  be 
read  by  all  bidders.  This  should  be  a 
standard  clause. 

II.  Scope  of  Contract 

a.  Extent  of  the  work,  given  in  brief  out- 
line, to  be  followed  by 

b.  A schedule  of  general  items  that  are 
to  be  included  in  the  work.  This  sched- 
ule should  be  roughly  drafted  from  the 
general  outline  or  master  specification 
and  should  be  completed  only  when  the 
specifications  are  finished,  when  the 
paragraph  or  sub-division  captions  may 
be  used.  This  schedule,  in  tabulated 
form,  will  improve  the  clarity  and  busi- 
ness-like appearance  of  the  document, 

c.  Work  of  a similar  character  that  already 
has  been  done  by  other  contractors.  This 
to  he  in  tabulated  form. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

d.  Work  of  a similar  character  that  will  be 
done  by  other  contractors  concurrently 
with  or  subsequent  to  this  ■ contractor’s 
work.  This  to  be  in  tabulated  form. 

III.  Examination  of  Site 

a.  Caution  bidders  of  the  necessity  for 
making  visual  examination  of  physical 
conditions  of  the  site  and  the  work  that 
already  has  been  done  by  other  contrac- 
tors, so  the  expenses  easily  foreseen  may 
be  anticipated  and  included.  Do  not 
assume  that  work  or  difficulties  that  can- 
not be  anticipated  by  the  architect  should 
be  foreseen  and  i icluded  by  the  con- 
tractor, 

IV.  Drawings 

a.  Schedule  the  drawings  that  will  be  made 
the  basis  of  the  contract,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  each  sheet  and  its  title. 

b.  A statement  that  further  drawings,  ex- 
planatory of  those  scheduled  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  will  be  available  at 
later  dates. 

Vote:  It  is  probable  that  the  General  Con- 
ditions used  will  have  clauses  covering 
the  drawings,  but  the  information  sug- 
gested above  will  prove  invaluable  to 
everyone  interested  in  the  specifications. 
For  instance,  the  bidder  will  know 
whether  or  not  he  has  been  furnished  all 
of  the  drawings  he  should  have. 

V.  Quality  of  Materials 

a.  Each  material  that  the  contractor  will  be 
required  to  furnish  should  be  listed  here 
and  the  standards  of  excellence  that  will 
determine  their  acceptance  or  rejection 
should  be  specified.  This  grouping  is  sug- 
gested here  so  that  all  readers  of  the 
specification  will  know  where  to  turn  to 
when  looking  for  materials  and  their  re- 
quired qualities.  All  physical  charac- 
teristics that  will  be  considered  should  be 
mentioned,  such  as  grade,  weights, 
gauges,  etc. 

b.  Give  a general  clause  stating  the  general 
excellence  that  is  required,  keeping  in 
mind  available  local  materials  or  those 
“foreign”  materials  that  would,  most 
likely,  be  used.  This  must  be  in  corre- 
lation with  any  clause  of  a similar  nature 
that  is  in  the  General  Conditions.  Since 
it  is  a debatable  question  whether  or  not 
the  customary  clause  that  “materials  shall 
be  of  the  best  of  their  kind”  is  suitable 
for  all  occasions,  the  specification  writer 
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should  not  be  afraid  to  specify  second 
grade  material  where  its  use  is  not  of  a 
detrimental  character  and  is  more  effi- 
cient, economically,  than  another  and 
better  grade. 

c.  List  all  materials  entering  into  the  re- 
quired work,  somewhat  as  follows : 

1 . Cement 

A.  S.  T.  M.  standards 

2 . Sand 

Or  other  fine  aggregate  graded 
by  sieve  size 

3 . General 

Graded  by  sieve  sizes 

4.  Crushed  Stone 

Graded  by  sieve  sizes 

5 . Slag- 

Graded  by  sieve  sizes 
0 . Other  coarse  aggregate 
7 . Water 
S . Lime 

Hydrated 

Quick 

9.  Integral  waterproofing  com- 
pounds 

10.  Surface  applied  or  membrane 

waterproofing  compounds 

11.  Forms  and  centering 

Wood 

Metal 

1 2 . Reinforcing  steel 

A.  S.  T.  M.  standards 

1 3 . Accessories  for  reinforcing  steel 

Tie  wires 

Chairs 

Spacers 

14.  Concrete  inserts 

1 . Wrappings  for  fireproofing  of 
structural  steel  work 
Plain  wire 
Metal  lath 
Patented  types 
10.  Hanging  wires 

For  suspended  ceilings  or  other 
hung  work 

17.  Special  bonding  agent  for  work 
planes,  etc. 

15.  Paint  for  structural  steel 

Graphite 

Basic  Chromate  of  Lead  or 
Zinc 

Sublimed  blue  lead 
Other  kinds  available 

19.  Sidewalk  vault  lights 

20.  Other  items 

VI.  Samples  of  Materials 

a.  It  samples  of  any  materials  are  to  be 
submitted  for  approval  before  delivery, 
state  so,  in  order  to  avoid  later  unpleas- 
ant experiences. 


VII.  Inspection  of  Materials 

a.  If  certain  materials  are  to  be  inspected 
by  testing  engineers,  state  so,  laying- 
down  all  conditions  that  the  contractor 
will  be  required  to  meet. 

b.  It  is  suggested  that  testing  engineers  be 
employed  and  paid  by  the  Owner  direct. 

c.  If  the  specifications  for  concrete  con- 
struction are  to  be  based  on  the  Joint 
Committee  report  or  on  the  specifica- 
tions of  The  American  Specification  In- 
stitute the  matter  of  inspection  of  mate- 
rials will,  of  course,  be  gone  into  more 
thoroughly. 

VIII.  Delivery  and  Storage  of  Materials 

a.  If  materials  are  to  be  delivered  over 
switch  track  close  to  or  on  site,  state  so. 
If  it  is  believed  that  all  materials  will  be 
delivered  by  truck  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  use  this  paragraph  unless  condi- 
tions out  of  the  ordinary  are  present. 

IX.  Contractor’s  Design  Drawings 

a.  If  the  specifications  require  the  furnish- 
ing of  fabricated  items  or  other  work 
for  which  the  contractor  is  to  prepare 
design  drawings  for  the  approval  of  the 
architect  or  his  engineer  (either  consult- 
ing or  testing)  the  governing  conditions 
should  be  stated. 

b.  Shop  or  fabrication  drawings  based  on 
the  contractor’s  design  drawings  should, 
of  course,  be  submitted  for  approval 
where  the  controlling  design  drawings 
must  meet  approval. 

X.  Construction  Plant 

a.  It  is  a debatable  question  whether  the 
specifications  should  attempt  a very  great 
control  over  the  construction  plant  al- 
though, for  some  operations  comprising- 
extraordinary  phases,  there  may  be  oc- 
casions demanding  some  specification 
control. 

b.  Erection  machinery  should  be  so  dis- 
posed that  little  interference  will  be  given 
the  work  of  contractors  not  concerned 
with  the  use  of  these  particular  ap- 
pliances. 

c.  Erection  machinery  that  is  to  be  placed 
on  structural  concrete  structures  should 
not  be  located  without  the  approval  of 
the  designer  of  the  structural  framework, 
else  damage  may  be  done  to  the  struc- 
ture. 

XI.  Hoisting  of  Materials 

a.  The  matter  of  hoisting  of  materials  often 
causes  a bit  of  grief  on  the  work,  through 
loose  construction  of  the  specifications. 

( Continued  on  page  16) 
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COMPARISON"  of  the  net  areas  of  square 
and  zigzag  sections  across  a riveted  tension 
member  and  the  selection  of  the  least,  does 
not  form  the  correct  basis  for  arriving  at  the 
capacity  of  the  member.  Nevertheless,  this 
method  is  commonly  followed.  In  a number  of 
structural  handbooks  there  are  tables  for  ready  use 
giving  the  stagger  required  to  maintain  net  section, 
and  the  rule  for  their  application  is  that  if  the 
stagger  is  ever  so  little  less  than  this  critical  one, 
the  entire  area  of  the  second  hole  must  be  deducted. 
Thus  referring  to  Fig’.  1 (a),  if  s is  less  than 
(2 gh  + h2)i}  two  full  holes  must  be  deducted, 
whereas  if  s is  greater  than  (2 gh  -f-  h2)%,  only  one 
hole  is  to  be  deducted. 

Similarly,  for  the  case 
shown  in  Fig.  1 (6), 
three  full  holes  are  to 
be  deducted  if  s is  less 
than  (2 gh  + /i2)L 
Apart  from  the 
illogical  procedure  in- 
volved in  deducting  a 
full  hole  when  the  stag- 
ger is  but  slightly  un- 
der the  critical  one  for 
maintaining  equal  sec- 
tions, the  existence  of 

a component  of  shearing  stress  on  each  diagonal 
section  renders  the  familiar  handbook  method  in- 
correct. This  shearing  stress,  when  combined  with 
the  normal  stress  on  the  section,  produces  a result- 
ant stress  greater  than  that  oil  a right  section  of  the 
same  area. 

Several  writers  have  already  pointed  out  the 
theoretically  correct  method  of  computing  deduc- 
tions and  its  agreement  with  actual  experiment. 
Victor  H.  Cochrane,  in  Engineering  News  of 
April  23,  1908,  indicated  the  method;  T.  A. 


Fig.  1.  Stagger  ratio  to  maintain  net  section 


Smith,  in  Engineering  News  of  May  6,  1915, 
submitted  a diagram  based  on  true  maximum 
stresses,  from  which  the  number  of  holes  to  be 
deducted  for  7/8-in.  rivets  could  be  determined; 
and  D.  B.  Steinman,  in  Engineering  News-Record 
of  June  14,  1917,  proposed  two  alternative  ap- 
proximate1 miles  for  calculating  the  correct  deduc- 
tion. The  formula  for  determining  the  theoreti- 
cally correct  deduction  may  be  conveniently  estab- 
lished in  the  following  manner. 

Let  a flat  tension  member  of  breadth  b and 
thickness  of  one  unit  be  subjected  to  a tensile 
stress,  which  for  a right  net  section  AF  or  OK 
through  any  rivet  hole  (Fig.  2),  has  an  average 

value  of  / lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Let  the  gauge  lines  be 
g in.  apart,  the  rivet 
stagger  be  s in.,  and 
the  diameter  of  holes 
for  deduction  purposes 
be  h (diameter  of  rivet 
plus  1/8  in.). 

The  apparent  total 
stress  on  the  strip  CE 
is  then  fg,  but  since 
the  resistance  on  the 
portion  DE  may  be 
lowered  by  the  prox- 
imity of  rivet  2,  the  average  intensity  of  stress  on 
CE  must  be 


/X 


g 


* Reprint  of  Section,  No.  S,  Bulletin  No.  2.  1921,  School 
of  Engineering  Research,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


' g—xh 

where  x is  some  fraction  of  one  hole.  For  equal- 
ized strength  on  a right  section  passing  through 
hole  No.  1 and  on  a zigzag  section  such  as  A12K, 
the  value  of  x should  be  such  that  the  normal 
stress  on  CE  should  not  he  exceeded  by  the 
maximum  diagonal  stress  on  the  inclined  sec- 
tion C"IF. 

The  intensity  of  stress  on  C'H'  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  member,  must  be  such  that  this  area 
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will  resist  the  total  stress  on  the  strip  CE,  that  is 
fg  lb.  It,  therefore,  equals 

fe 

v/g2+s2 — h 

The  normal  stress  on  C'H'  is  then 


fn  = f'  X 


g 


v/g2+52 

fg 2 


g2+S2—  /l\/g2  + S2 

The  tangential  stress  on  C'H'  is 


Formula  (2)  is  to  be  applied  to  alternative 
sections,  the  successive  terms  representing  the  de- 
ductions for  successive  holes  considered  in  a chain 
across  the  member.  The  particular  group  of 
rivets  to  be  considered  is  that  which  will  give  the 
greatest  total  deduction,  whether  the  rivets  lie  on 
adjacent  gauge  lines  or  not. 

The  theory  considered  above  is  fortunately  well 
supported  by  experimental  research.  Tests  made 
on  riveted  tension  splices  by  the  Deutscher  Eisen- 
bauverband,  and  reported  in  1915,  showed  that  the 
strength  of  net  sections  was  in  entire  accord  with 
the  indications  of  this  theory. 


f = f 'yC  - = ^ s 

11  ' g g2+s3-yg^ 

But  in  accordance  with  the  well  known  princi- 
ple of  compound  stress  the  maximum  stress  on  the 
section  C'H'  is 


fm  j (/»+  ^ fn2Jr  4 f’ ) 

= 2,1  + V‘  + 4!b 

Introducing  the  value  of  /,,  found  above, 

/ . fe(g+  v/g2  + 4a2) 

2(g2  + s2  — /iv/g2  + s2) 

But  this  maximum  intensity  of  stress  on  C'H' 
should,  if  the  proper  rivet  hole  deduction  has  been 
made,  be  equal  to  the  intensity  on  the  right  section 
CE,  that  is 

f,  = fX 

g—xh 

Solving  for  x,  we  obtain 

x==g  2 (g2+s2— /iv/g2-h;2  /jn 

h />(g-j-  %/  g2  -j-  4 s2) 


If  more  than  two 
gauge  lines  are  used, 
the  deduction  for  a 
rivet  on  the  third 
gauge  line  would  be 
calculated  in  the 
s a m e manner.  The 
total  number  of  rivet 
holes  to  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  right 
sectional  area  of  a 
tension  member  to  give 
therefore, 


Fig.  2.  Relation  of  Stresses  on 
Right  and  Inclined  Sections 


true  effective  section  is, 


n — 1 -\-x , -\-x3  -j-*3  4- 


(2) 


1 In?  terms  .r,,  x.,,  etc.,  represent  the  fractions  of 
-uce<  "ive  holes  that  are  to  be  deducted  in  addition 
to  the  whole  of  the  first  hole  on  the  section  con- 
sidered. Their  values  are  found  from  Eq.  (1)  by 
the  insertion  of  the  appropriate  values  of  g and  s. 


Approximate  Rules 

The  labor  involved  in  applying  formula  (1) 
to  alternative  sections  would  preclude  its  use  in  the 
form  given  on  all  except  the  most  important  work. 
Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to  devise  approximate 
rules  based  on  the  correct  theory  which  will  give 
results  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  purposes. 

Early  efforts  to  frame  specifications  so  as  to 
take  account  of  the  observed  tendency  of  joints  to 
fail  along  zigzag  lines  unless  a certain  excess  of 
material  were  provided  along  sueh  sections  re- 
sulted in  rules  such  as  the  following: 

“Deduct  from  the  gross  transverse  section  all 
holes  either  in  a transverse  line  or  in  a diagonal 
line  when  the  net  section  of  the  latter  does  not 
exceed  the  former  by  more  than  30%. ” (Greiner’s 
General  Specification  for  Bridges,  1911). 

“All  rows  of  rivet  holes  shall  be  deducted  unless 
so  staggered  that  the  net  section  along  a zigzag 
line,  taking  all  distances  in  a diagonal  direction 
at  only  three-fourths  of  their  value,  exceeds  the 
corresponding  net  section  taken  square  across  the 
shape  or  plate.”  (Quoted  by  D.  B.  Steinman.) 

Such  rules  are  unsatisfactory  in  character.  In 
the  first  the  percentage  increase  is  required  on  all 
portions  of  the  zigzag  section,  regardless  of  their 
inclination  to  the  axis  of  the  member.  Obviously 
this  procedure  is  30%  in  error  for  right  sections 
and  only  a little  less  so  for  those  that  are  nearly 
normal  to  the  axis.  The  rule,  as  a whole,  is  con- 
sequently too  severe.  The  deduction  of  25%  from 
the  diagonal  distances  provided  in  the  second  rule 
is  also  excessive,  since  application  of  the  correct 
theory,  now  amply  supported  by  experimental  in- 
vestigation, shows  that  for  the  critical  diagonal 
section  which  makes  an  angle  of  55°  with  a right 
section,  the  effect  of  shear  is  to  increase  the  stress 
by  only  about  16%. 

A popular  form  of  specification  recognizing,  al- 
though inadequately,  the  weakness  of  diagonal 
sections  is  one  such  as  the  following: 

“The  greatest  number  of  rivet  holes  which  can 
be  cut  by  a transverse  plane,  or  come  closer  than 
2 in.  of  it,  are  to1  be  deducted  from  the  gross  area 
of  the  section.” 

Whether  the  exact  distance  specified  be  2 in.  or 
some  similar  dimension,  the  rule  is  dangerous  in 
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that  it  takes  no  account  of  the  effect  of  gauge,  or 
distance  between  rivet  lines.  While  it  is  safe  and 
proper  to  neglect  entirely  a second  f in.  hole  stag- 
gered 2 in.  with  respect  to  a first  when  the  gauge  is 
f j-  in.,  it  is  not  correct  to  neglect  the  second  hole 
when  the  gauge  is  over  that  amount.  When  it  is 
3 in.,  0.56  of  the  second  hole  should  be  deducted, 
and  when  it  is  6 in.,  the  portion  is  0.87.  If  the 
holes  be  1 in.  diameter,  a stagger  of  2 in.  with  a 
gauge  of  2 in.  would  require  the  deduction  of  0.40 
of  the  second  hole,  while  with  a gauge  of  6 in.  the 
deduction  would  be  0.90  hole.  To  give,  therefore, 
a rule  which  is  independent  of  gauge  is  to  lead  to 
serious  error,  particularly  where  the  gauges  are 
large. 

Graphical  Comparison  of  Rules 

In  order  to  establish  a rational  basis  for  an 
approximate  rule  for  net  sections  there  have  been 


for  f-in.  rivets  with  gauges  of  3 and  6 in.  are  also 
shown. 

From  an  examination  of  these  curves  it  is  evi- 
dent that 

( 1 ) Fora  given  stagger  ratio  and  a given  gauge 
the  fraction  of  a hole  to  be  deducted  is  greater  for 
large  than  for  small  rivets. 

(2)  For  a given  size  of  rivets  and  stagger  ratio, 
the  fractional  deduction  is  greater  for  small  gauges 
than  for  large  ones. 

With  Fig.  3 as  a basis  it  will  be  useful  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  approximate  deduction  rules 
that  have  been  proposed  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  satis- 
factory. 

Some  recognition  of  the  influence  of  the  stagger 
ratio  on  net  area  is  contained  in  the  deduction  rule 
adopted  in  the  1920  specification  of  the  American 
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.A.R.E.A.  Specification  > 1920. 
„C.  E.&.A.  Specif  ication  >1920. 


@ _______  Stei nmdn's  Rule  No  S3. 

(jg)  . . . ...  Rule  proposed  by  the  Author. 


Fig.  3.  Comparison,  of  Approximate  Deduction  Rules 


plotted  in  Fig.  3 curves  giving  the  correct  deduc- 
tions required  in  certain  critical  and  in  certain 
typical  eases.  The  most  serious  spacing  of  rivets, 
so  far  as  deductions  are  concerned,  is  that  pitch 
which  will  cause  the  rivets  to  be  the  minimum 
allowable  distance  apart,  say  3 diameters,  center 
to  center.  Accordingly,  there  have  been  plotted 
in  Fig.  3 curves  giving  the  correct  deductions  for 
f-in.  and  f-in.  rivets  for  minimum  diagonal  pitches 
giving  stagger  ratios  varying  from  0 to  1.60  and 
from  0 to  1.57  respectively.  The  gauges  vary 
from  1.88  in.  to  1.0  in.  and  from  2.63  in.  to  1.4 
in.  respectively.  The  curves  thus  represent  the 
correct  deductions  for  the  full  range  of  applicable 
stagger  ratios  with  the  diagonal  spacing  always  at 
the  permissible  minimum.  Curves  have  also  been 
plotted,  giving  the  correct  deductions  for  f-in. 
rivets  for  the  appropriate  range  of  stagger  ratios 
with  gauges  of  3 and  6 in.  Corresponding  curves 


Railway  Engineering  Association.  This  rule  is 
as  follows ; 

“The  net  section  of  riveted  members  shall  be 
the  least  area  which  can  be  obtained  by  deducting 
from  the  gross  sectional  area  the  areas  of  holes  cut 
by  any  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  member 
and  parts  of  the  areas  of  other  holes  on  one  side 
of  the  plane  within  a distance  of  4 inches,  which 
are  on  gauge  lines  one  inch  or  more  from  those 
of  the  holes  cut  by  the  plane,  the  parts  being  de- 
termined by  the  formula: 

P 

A=(l ) 

4 

where  A — area  of  one  hole, 

p = distance  in  inches  of  the  center  of  the 
hole  from  the  plane.” 

In  Fig.  3 there  have  been  plotted  for  various 
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stagger  ratios  the  deductions  required  under  this 
rule  for  gauges  of  2,  3,  4,  and  6 in.  Comparing 
the  lines  so  drawn  with  the  curves  for  correct  de- 
ductions it  is  seen  that  for  all  gauges  with  mod- 
erate stagger  ratios  the  deductions  are  too  small. 
For  the  smaller  gauges  and  larger  stagger  ratios 
the  deductions  may  he  too  large.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  number  of  holes  to  be  deducted 
is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  rivet. 

An  approximate  rule  established  in  the  speci- 
fications for  steel  railway  bridges  of  the  Canadian 
Engineering  Standards  Association  is  as  follows: 

“There  shall  be  deducted  from  each  member  a? 
many  rivet  holes  as  there  are  gauge  lines,  unless 
the  distance  center  to  center  of  rivets  measured  in 
the  diagonal  direction  is  at  least  40%  greater  than 
the  distance  between  the  gauge  lines.” 


except  where  85%  of  the  distance  is  less  than  the 
square  projection,  in  which  case  the  latter  shall 
be  used  instead.” 

This  rule,  which  will  be  referred  to  as  Stein- 
man’s  rule  Ho.  1,  may  be  plotted  with  respect  to 
various  stagger  ratios  so  as  to  give  necessary  deduc- 
tions from  the  right  section.  Such  has  been  done 
for  l-in.  rivets  and  gauges  of  3 and  6 in.  in  Fig.  3. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  rule  gives  a close  approxi- 
mation to  the  deductions  where  the  gauge  is  small, 
but  deductions  that  are  too  wide  of  the  mark  for 
the  larger  gauges.  It  is  rather  more  difficult  to 
apply  than  rules  which  depend  wholly  on  the  rela- 
tion of  stagger  to  gauge,  by  reason  of  the  necessity 
for  calculating  the  net  section  along  diagonal  lines. 

Dr.  Steinman  proposed  a second,  and  more 
readily  applied,  although  a more  approximate,  rule 


Fig.  4.  Theoretically  Correct  Deductions  of  rivet  holes  for  various  Gauges  and  Staggers 


I his  rule,  which  requires  the  deduction  of  a 
lull  rivet  hole  in  every  case,  where  the  stagger  with 
respect  to  (he  last  rivet  would  give  a diagonal  dis- 
tance less  than  140%  of  the  gauge,  is  needlessly 
severe.  It  means,  as  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  3, 
that  whenever  the  ratio  of  stagger  to  gauge  is  less 
than  0.08  a full  second  hole  must  be  deducted, 
and  when,  this  ratio  is  greater  than  0.98  no  part 
of  a second  hold  need  be  taken  away. 

A rule  proposed  by  I).  B.  Steinman  in  Engi- 
iirrring  A rirs- I’ecord  for  Tune  14,1917,  also  based 
on  calculating  the  section  along  diagonal  lines  is 
as  follows: 

“The  net  section  of  a plate  or  shape  shall  be 
defined  as  the  least  section  obtainable  across  the 
rivet  holes,  square  or  zigzag,  taking  every  net  dis- 
tance in  a diagonal  direction  at  85%  of  its  value, 


which  was  stated  as  follows : 

“After  deducting  the  first  hole,  each  successive 
hole  is  to  be  deducted  if  its  stagger  s,  with  respect 
to  the  proceeding  hole,  does  not  exceed  one-half 
the  gauge  g,  and  no  deduction  is  to  be  made  if  the 
stagger  equals  or  exceeds  the  gauge.  For  inter- 
mediate values  of  the  stagger  ratio,  a fraction  of 
the  hole  is  to  be  deducted  as  may  be  obtained  bv 
interpolation,  that  is,  deduct  2 (g  — s )/g.” 

Comparing  the  graph  of  this  rule,  Fig.  3,  with 
the  curves  giving  theoretically  correct  deductions, 
it  is  seen  that  for  close  spacing  of  rivets  it  gives 
deductions  that  are  too  great  for  the  smaller  values 
of  the  stagger  ratio  and  deductions  that  are  too 
small  for  large  values  of  this  ratio.  It  gives  deduc- 
tions that  are  too  great  for  the  larger  gauges  with 
all  applicable  values  of  the  stagger  ratio.  The  re- 
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suits  given  by  it,  however,  represent  a fair  average 
between  those  obtained  for  the  usual  range  of 
gauges  by  rule  No.  1.  For  a simple,  easily  applied 
working  rule,  to  be  applied  in  cases  where  great 
accuracy  is  not  required,  Steinman’s  rule  No.  2 is 
very  satisfactory.  It  is,  for  such  cases,  much 
better  than  any  of  the  others  mentioned. 

Since  any  single  deduction  rule  intended  for 
general  use  with  various  sizes  of  rivets  and  gauges 
should  be  based  rather  more  on  the  worst  condi- 
tions than  on  the  average  ones,  it  is  believed  that 
such  a ride  should  conform  more  closely  to  the 
conditions  existing  with  large  rivets  and  small 
gauges  than  does  Steinman’s  ride  No.  2.  With 
this  in  view  the  writer  would  propose  the  follow- 
ing rule: 

“The  fraction  of  the  area  of  a rivet  hole  that 
must  be  deducted  for  the  second  of  any  two  longi- 
tudinal rivet  lines  shall  be  calculated  by  the 
formula : 

s 

x ==  1.50  — 1.25  - 
9 

where  x - fraction  of  the  rivet  hole  in  question  to 
be  deducted, 

s = stagger  of  rivet  with  respect  to  rivet  on 
last  gauge  line, 

g = distance  between  gauge  lines. 

The  deduction  for  any  one  rivet  is  in  no  case  to 
exceed  unity.” 

This  formula,  when  plotted  in  Fig.  3,  shows 
close  conformity  to  the  conditions  likely  to  obtain 
in  riveted  work  with  close  spacings.  The  curve 
lies  reasonably  near  those  for  small  gauges  for  the 
higher  stagger  ratios  and  approaches  them  for  the 
lower  stagger  ratios  more  closely  than  the  curves 
for  the  other  approximate  rules. 

Deductions  by  Diagram 

To  obviate  the  large  amount  of  work  required 
in  solving  formula  (1),  the  diagrams  of  Fig.  4 
have  been  prepared.  These  give  the  theoretically 
correct  deductions  for  any  usual  ratio  of  stagger  to 
gauge.  The  curves  have  been  drawn  for  I,  I and 
Fin.  rivets,  for  staggers  up  to  9 in.  and  for 
gauges  up  to  15  in. 

The  use  of  the  diagrams  is  simple.  Thus,  sup- 
pose it  is  desired  to  find  the  required  deduction 
for  a f-in.  rivet  on  a second  gauge  line  9 in.  from 
the  first  gauge  line  and  having  a stagger  of  5 in. 
with  respect  to  the  preceding  rivet.  From  Fig. 
4(b)  it  is  seen  that  the  deduction  for  the  second 
rivet  should  be  0.4  hole.  Adding  this  to  the  first 
hole  the  total  deduction  would  be  1.40  holes. 

The  saving  in  time  effected  through  the  use  of 
diagrams  for  true  effective  section  will  be  evident 
from  a study  of  Fig.  5.  The  weakest  section  in 
this  case  can  be  precisely  determined  only  by  com- 
paring the  deductions  on  sections  A B O D,  A B 
FCD,  ABFCIJ,  ABF  G,  ABFIJ,  EF 


C D,  E F G and  E F I J.  Of  course  it  is  usually 
possible  to  eliminate  some  of  the  zigzag  sections  by 

inspection.  In  the 
present  case,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  evident 
that  the  deduction 
along  sections  ABF 
G,  E F G and  E F I 
J are  less  than  along 
A B C D.  These  sec- 
tions, therefore,  need 
not  be  considered  in 
making  the  compari- 
son. 

To  take  a numeri- 
case  assume  the  following  values  for  the  indi- 


Fig. 5. 


cal 


Comparison  of  Alternative 
Sections 


cated  dimensions  of  Fig.  5 


g1  — 2-1-  in.  sy  = 2 in. 

g.,  = 5 in.  s2  = 11  in. 

g3  = 21  in.  H = 1 ( 1 + 1)  in. 

By  making  use  of  Fig.  4(c)  the  deductions  that 
apply  to  such  sections  as  cannot  be  eliminated  by 
inspection  can  readily  be  set  down.  It  is  found 
that  the  total  deductions  in  the  various  cases  are 
then  as  follows : 


ABCD  = l-f  1=  2.00  holes 

A B F C D = 1 + 0.55  + 0.85=  2.40  “ 

ABFCIJ  = 1 + 0.55  + 0.85  + 0 = 2.40  •“ 

ABFIJ=  1 + 0.55  + 0.96=  2.51  “ 

EFCD  = l + 0.85=  1.85  “ 

EF  I J = 1 + 0.96=  1.96  “ 


Thus  the  most  dangerous  section  is  found  to  be 
A B F I J,  for  which  2.51  holes  should  be  de- 
ducted. 


Fig.  6.  Stagger  to  give  Total  Deduction  of  Two  Holes 


It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  formula  on 
which  these  diagrams  is  based  is  so  fashioned  that 
the  deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the  gross  right 
section  of  the  member.  If  an  8 by  +in.  plate  con- 
tained two  1-in.  holes  on  a 5-in.  gauge  and  2-in. 
stagger  the  net  effective  area  to  be  considered  in 
design  would  be  (8X1)  — (1.85  X 0.5)  =3.08 
sq.  in. 

In  design  it  is  often  desirable  to  determine  the 
necessary  stagger  in  order  that  the  true  deduction 
may  be  exactly  one  hole,  or  two  holes.  Thus,  for 
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the  ease  shown  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of 
Fig.  4(b),  assuming  f-in.  rivets,  the  stagger  re- 
quired to  make  n , the  number  of  holes  to  be  de- 
ducted, = 1 is  found  by  noting  on  Fig.  4(b)  the 
horizontal  scale  reading  of  the  point  where  the 
proper  gauge  line  intersects  the  curve  x = 0.  For 
the  case  shown  in  Fig.  6(a)  the  value  of  s required 
to  make  n=2  is  found,  if  the  rivet  be  f-in.,  as 
before,  by  reading  from  Fig.  4(b)  the  stagger 
corresponding  to  the  point  where  the  gauge  line 
intersects  the  curve  x = 0.5.  Where  the  situation 
is  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  6(b)  the  stagger  neces- 
sary to  make  the  total  deduction  equal  to  exactly 


two  holes,  is  found  by  noting  on  the  horizontal 
scale  the  reading  for  the  point  where  a vertical 
intercept  between  the  gauge  lines  representing  cq 
and  g2  is  bisected  by  the  curve  x — 0.50. 

In  order  to  apply  the  methods  described,  to  the 
calculation  of  net  sections  in  angles  or  channels,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  angle  or  channel 
developed.  If,  for  example,  there  is  one  line  of 
rivets  in  each  leg,  of  an  angle,  both  the  gauges  are 
gx  and  the  thickness  of  the  angles  is  t,  then  the 
angle  would  be  equivalent  to  the  plate  shown  in  the 
upper  right  hand  comer  of  Fig.  4 (a),  g being 
equal  to  2 g1  — t. 


BUILDING  A PAINT  FILM 


Some  suggestions  on  the  preparation  of  factory  made  paints  and  the 

application  of  paint  to  surfaces 


Til  E average  paint  film  is  less  than  1/300  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  of  necessity  it  must  be  of 
such  character  ns  to  withstand  the  action  of 
the  elements,  varying  item  the  hottest  summer  sun 
to  below-zero  weather.  Ample  allowance  must  be 
made  for  contraction  and  expansion  of  both  sur- 
face and  film,  and  the  paint  must  retain  its  fresh 
appearance  as  long  as  possible.  Likewise  it  must 
be  so  made  that  it  will  wear  down  evenly  over  a 
period  of  years,  in  order  that  the  surface  may  be  in 
proper  condition  for  repainting. 

From  close  inspection  and  comparative  tests  of 
two  characters  of  paint  films,  one  made  with  a 
properly  treated  linseed  oil  and  the  other  with  an 
untreated  oil,  it  is  found  that  the  place  where  the 
film  breaks  first  is  in  the  tiny  crevices  left  by  the 
brush  bristles.  As  a chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link  so  the  weakest  point  in  a paint  film  is 
in  the  hollows  left  by  brush 
marks,  as  shown  on  right. 

The  film  at  (b)  Fig.  1, 
will  not  retain  as  much 
dirt  and  dust  as  the  film 
at  (a),  and  will  therefore 
keep  its  fresh  appearance 
longer.  It  affords  better 
protection  to  wood  and 
metal  surfaces,  for  mois- 
ture cannot  easily  pene- 
trate it.  It  also  lias  much 
more  gloss,  which  it  retains 
well  during  its  whole  life. 

The  vehicle  content  of  a 
properly  built  paint  is 
' in  ugh  high  crude  drier  properly  to  dry  the  paint. 
A - r;i  w lin-eed  oil  dries  very  slowly  a drier  is  neces- 
sary  in  the  paint,  or  it  may  be  used  as  “boiled  oil” 
which  dries  ne  re  rapidly.  Foiled  oil  is  no  longer 
boiled  for  the  process  is  costly  and  darkens  the  oil 


greatly.  So-called  “boiled  oil”  is  made  today  by 
heating  a small  quantity  of  oil  with  lead  and 
manganese  oxides  to  form  a drier  which  is  subse- 
quently added  to  the  raw  oil. 

A paint  manufacturer  says  the  pigment  con- 
tent should  contain  90%  lead  and  zinc  and  10% 
inert  material.  Of  the  90%  lead  and  zinc,  55 
parts  are  lead  and  35  parts  zinc,  which  as  a whole 
is  in  the  proportion  of  approximately  60  lead  to 
40  zinc.  This  is  much  the  best  proportion  from 
the  standpoint  of  hiding  properties  and  service,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  covering. 

The  lead  content  is  a mixture  of  pure  Carbonate 
and  pure  Sublimed  or  Sulphate  of  Lead,  both  of 
which  have  intense  hiding  qualities,  and  produce  a 
film  far  superior  to  that  obtained  through  the  use 
of  but  one  lead  content,  no  matter  which  it  may  be. 
Of  the  10%  Inert  material  used,  one-half  is 
Asbestine  or  Magnesium 
Silicate.  This  serves  to 
keep  the  paint  in  suspen- 
sion, for  although  it  is  very 
finely  ground,  under  the 
microscope  It  has  an  elon- 
gated appearance,  and  like 
hair  in  plaster,  it  knits  the 
pigments  together.  One- 
fourth  consists  of  Calcium 
Carbonate,  used  primarily 
to  offset  any  acidity  in  the 
linseed  oil,  and  to  keep  the 
paint  in  proper  condition 
in  the  package.  One-fourth 
is  pure  water-floated  Silex  which  lends  “tooth”  to 
the  paint,  helping  the  first  coat  to  adhere  to  the 
surface,  and  the  succeeding  coats  to  each  other. 
Silex  also  helps  the  spreading  or  surface  covering 
qualities  in  the  paint.  While  very  finely  ground, 
each  particle  of  Silex  is  like  a needle  point  and  per 


(a).  Cross-section  of  wood  covered  with  an  untreated 
linseed  oil  paint  film 


(b).  Cross-section  of  a properly  built  paint  film 
Fig.  1.  Comparison  of  paint  films 


pure  linseed  oil,  with  just 
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forms  a definite  function.  These  small  quantities 
of  varied  inert  material  help  paint  as  tungsten  or 
vanadium  helps  steel. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Heckle  mentioned  several  of  the 
largest  properties  in  the  world  which  have  adopted 
and  adhere  strictly  to  the  use  of  paint  made  with 
more  than  one  pigment  for  the  protection  of  their 
property.  For  example,  the  Hew  York  Central, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Hew  York,  Hew  Haven 
and  Hartford  railroads  are  said  to  have  long  ago 
selected  paint  prepared  with  a combination  of  pig- 
ments  as  being  superior  to  the  single  pigment 
variety. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley,  late  Chemist  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  stated  his  belief  regarding  lead 
and  zinc  as  follows : “The  value  of  either  is  en- 
hanced by  the  addition  of  the  other  . . . and  if  to 
this  combination  is  added  a proportion  of  inert 
pigment  . . . the  paint  will  be  not  only  further 
improved  but  will  be  more  economical  in  its  con- 
sumption of  solid  color  to  produce  a given  tint.” 

Mr.  G.  B.  Heckle  is  further  quoted  as  follows : 
“Paint  manufacturers  hold  that  the  addition  of 
zinc  reduces  the  tendency  of  the  lead  to  chalk, 
while  the  addition  of  lead  to  zinc  prevents  exces- 
sive hardening.”  Dr.  Dudley  amplified  this  when 
he  stated  that  he  had  no  reason  to  question  this 
conclusion,  but  that  in  practice  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates always  added  a rather  high  percentage  of 
inert  pigment.  He  also  stated  that  “where  lead 
or  zinc  alone  is  used  a percentage  of  inert  pigment 
should  also  be  ground  with  them.” 

A properly  made  paint  film  may  be  quite  cor- 
rectly likened  to  concrete — the  different  parts, 
properly  compounded,  make  a perfect  whole,  and 
while  the  film  is  extremely  thin,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  it  is  scientifically  “built.” 


Distinguishing  Characteristics  of  Mahogany 

/^\HLY  true  mahogany  from  tropical  America, 
^ “African  mahogany,”  and  “Philippine  ma- 
hogany” are  commonly  sold  as  mahogany  in  this 
country,  but  at  various  times  over  60  different 
species  of  timber  have  been  sold  under  that  name. 
Although  all  of  these  species  resemble  each  other 
in  varying  degrees,  tropical  American  mahogany 
and  “African  mahogany”  possess  one  important 
characteristic  in  common.  This  is  the  occurrence 
of  dark  amber-colored  garni  in  many  of  the  pores. 
The  gum  does  not  fill  the  pores  but  is  recognized 
as  dark  specks  or  streaks  in  the  pores  as  seen  on 
end  or  side  grain.  This  gum  is  barely  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  is  easily  seen  through  a hand 
lens  with  a magnification  of  10-15  diameters.  In 
preparing  the  end  grain  of  the  wood  for  examina- 
tion, a very  sharp  knife  should  be  used  to  make  a 
smooth  cut. 

Some  other  woods. have  similar  dark  masses  of 
gum  in  the  pores,  but  none  of  these  are  commonly 
substituted  for  mahogany.  Among  them  are  crab- 


wood  and  sapeli,  species  imported  from  South 
America  in  small  quantities  only,  and  the  Cedrelas 
(Spanish  cedar,  etc.),  which  are  rarely  sold  as 
mahoganies,  and  are  easily  recognized  by  their 
odor. 

True  mahogany  has  fine,  continuous,  concentric 
lines  on  the  cross  section  usually  from  Ys  to  Yi 
inch  apart,  which  distinguish  it  from  “African 
mahogany”  in  which  these  lines  never  occur. 

“Philippine  mahogany,”  although  not  marked 
by  the  black  masses  of  gum,  is  distinguished  from 
true  mahogany  and  other  so-called  mahoganies  by 
the  presence  of  fine,  white,  tangential  lines  Ys  inch 
to  several  inches  apart,  readily  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  showing  under  a lens  as  rows  of  small 
openings  filled  with  a white  substance. 

A more  complete  key  and  description  of  mahog- 
any and  so-called  mahogany,  which  describes  com- 
mon species  in  detail,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory. 


Insulation  Problems 

A CAREFUL  study  of  Heat  Transmission, 
* Corkboard  and  Air  Spaces  by  Arthur  I. 
Wood  and  E.  F.  Grundhofer  is  the  sub j eet  of 
Bulletin  Ho.  10,  The  Engineering  Experiment 
Station,  State  College,  Penn.  In  the  case  of  a 
good  insulation,  as  used  for  a cold  storage  room, 
internal  conduction  is  the  essential  factor,  while 
in  the  case  of  a poor  insulator,  as  used  in  a boiler 
tube,  good  conduction  is  necessary  and  the  surface 
transmission  becomes  all  important.  Between 
these  extreme  conditions,  the  relative  importance 
of  conduction  and  surface  transmission  varies  with 
each  case  considered.  The  Bulletin  gives  in  de- 
tail a number  of  tests  and  is  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  on  the  subject.  It  also  con- 
tains a bibliography  of  268  references  to,  and 
short  abstracts  of,  articles  on  heat  transmission. 


Safety  Code  for  Conveyors  and  Conveying 
Machinery 

npHE  introduction  of  mechanical  conveyors  in 
many  industries  has  eliminated  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  accidents  resulting  from  the  manual 
handling  of  materials,  but  it  has  at  the  same  time 
introduced  new  hazards.  An  important  step  to- 
ward the  solution  of  these  new  accident  problems 
has  just  been  accomplished  through  the  decision 
of  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Commit- 
tee that  the  development  of  a Safety  Code  for 
Conveyors  and  Conveying  Machinery  be  under- 
taken. 

All  interested  national  organizations  will  be 
asked  to  co-operate  in  the  formulation  of  the 
code,  which  will  be  intended  as  a guide  for  the 
safe  operation  and  maintenance  of  conveyors  and 
conveying  machinery  coming  under  the  following 
main  divisions : gravity,  belt,  chain,  flight  bucket, 
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apron,  screw  and  jigging  conveyors,  car  hauls, 
aerial  cableways,  overhead  trolley,  and  pneumatic 
tubes. 

All  shafting,  pulleys,  belts,  link  belts,  chains, 
gears,  sprockets,  couplings,  clutches,  etc.,  used  on 
and  in  connection  with  conveyors  and  conveying 
machinery  will  he  covered  in  the  Mechanical 
Power  Transmission  Code  now  in  preparation. 


The  Yellow  Stain  on  Hardwood 

A TROUBLESOME  defect  often  found  in 
hardwood  lumber  is  that  recognized  as  yellow 
slain.  It  is  usually  distinguished  by  a pale  yellow 
color,  occurs  generally  in  streaks,  and  is  detected 
most  easily  when  the  wood  is  surfaced,  although  at 
times  it  is  present  without  any  discoloration  of  the 
wood.  Its  first  symptom  may  be  a moldy  appear- 
ance of  the  wood.  Yellow  stain  has  been  observed 
by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  says  Technical 
Notes,  in  hickory  and  maple  tool  handles,  in  birch 
veneer,  and  in  oak  airplane  propellers  and  wheel 
spokes.  It  is  classified  in  the  Pencillium  divarv- 
ratum  group  of  fungi,  and  resembles  one  of  the 
fungi  which  damage  wood  pulp. 

The  only  damage  that  yellow  stain  is  positively 
known  to  do  is  to  mar  the  appearance  of  the 
finished  product,  since  it  usually  penetrates  the 
wood  so  deeply  that  it  cannot  be  surfaced  off.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  fungus  actually 
weakens  the  wood,  and  the  use  of  yellow-stained 
lumber  for  airplane  construction  or  similar  pur- 
poses where  strength  is  important  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged until  more  is  known  about  the  action  of 
the  fungus  on  wood  structure. 

Lumber  can  he  protected  from  attack  of  the 
yellow-stain  fungus  by  seasoning  the  stock  without 
delay  after  it  is  cut,  storing  it  in  a dry  place,  or 
treating  it  with  preservatives. 


The  Ignition  Temperature  of  Coal 

F X connection  with  the  storing  of  coal  in  piles 
-*•  the  ignition  temperature  takes  on  a real  sig- 
nificance. Coal  is  actually  burning  at  all  times 
and  even  at  low  temperatures.  If  the  heat  tlms 
produced  is  sufficiently  confined  and  air  is  sup- 
plied to  the  coal  at  the  proper  rate  the  temperature 
of  the  interior  of  the  mass  will  rise.  Bidletin  ISTo. 
1.U  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  “The  Ignition  Tempera- 
fun'  of  Coal”  bv  R.  IV.  Arms  makes  a study  of 
tlii-  problem  with  the  object  of  determining  the 
influence  of  the  temperature  of  ignition  of  the 
various  coals  upon  the  liability  to  fire  while  in 
storage. 

Chilled  Car  Wheels 

I XCt  to  the  desirability  of  obtaining  definite 
information  concerning  the  magnitude  and 
distribution  of  stresses  in  chilled  car  wheels  and 


of  determining  the  limits  of  these  wheels  as  used 
today,  and  with  a further  view  of  improving  the 
chilled  iron  wheel  in  order  to  meet  future  require- 
ments, a co-operative  investigation  was  entered 
into  by  the  Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Chilled  Car  Wheels  and  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Bulletin  129  of  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  presents  the 
results  of  the  first  part  of  this  investigation. 


The  Architect  and  the  Heating  Problem 

AT  the  June  convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engi- 
neers, Mr.  E.  P.  Bradley  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  an 
interesting  and  informative  address  on  “Mutual 
Responsibility  of  the  Heating  Engineer  and  the 
Architect,”  ended  with  the  following  criticism  of 
past  practice  and  recommendations  for  co-opera- 
tion in  the  future. 

Many  of  the  buildings  of  today  require  the  co- 
operation and  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the 
heating  and  ventilating  engineer  with  the  architect. 
Many  times  little  consideration  is  given  to  this 
feature  of  the  building,  and  frequently  too  late. 
Boiler  rooms  are  located  in  corners  that  cannot  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose;  if  ventilation  is  a re- 
quirement, fan  rooms  are  located  in  out-of-the-way 
nooks  with  no  way  to  get  fresh  air  to  them  or  to 
conceal  the  duct  system  without  ruining  the  base- 
ment ; insufficient  space  is  allowed  for  stacks,  pipe 
shafts,  and  risers;  radiators  are  located  improp- 
erly resulting  in  inefficient  service;  fresh  air  inlets 
and  vents  to  rooms  are  improperly  located,  result- 
ing in  drafts  or  poor  circulation  and  ventilation, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  more  than  sufficient 
air  may  be  removed  to  produce  good  results ; little 
consideration  or  allowance  is  made  for  pumps, 
heaters  and  other  accessories  that  enter  into  the 
heating  and  mechanical  plant  and  they  are  usually 
remotely  located  from  the  section  or  apparatus 
with  which  they  function. 

Somehow  it  all  works  out  and  the  plant  operates, 
but  the  real  problem  only  develops  from  that  point 
on.  The  plant  is  inconvenient  to  operate,  the  cost 
being  excessive,  maintenance  high,  and  perform- 
ance disappointing.  The  net  result  is  a handsome 
building,  elegantly  furnished  and  appointed,  well 
thought  out  in  plan  and  detail,  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, but  lacking  in  essential  comfort. 

Co-operation  with  and  deference  to  the  expe- 
rience and  training  of  the  heating  engineer  would 
assure  comfort  with  easy  and  economical  opera- 
tion ; obtain  for  the  architect  and  his  client  the  best 
design,  and  the  most  economical  use  of  the  mate- 
rials available,  would  insure  the  selection  of  mate- 
rial and  equipment  best  adapted  to  the  situation, 
and  above  all  secure  for  the  architect  an  efficient 
and  sufficient  system  at  an  agreeable  cost,  and  an 
installation  worked  out  in  harmony  with  the  build- 
ing design  and  detail. 
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The  Chevy  Chase  Club, 

in  Chevy  Chase , Maryland 

J.  H.  DeSibour,  Architect  Hess  & Rogers,  Heating  Engineers 

The  CHEVY  CHASE  CLUB  is  heated  by 
two  44  MILLS  STEAM  BOILERS.  Only 
on  rare  occasions  is  it  necessary  to  operate 
both  boilers. 


BOILERS  & 


T HLK 

HB  SMITH00 


RADIATORS 

NEW  YORK  PHI  LADELPHIA 

BOSTON  WESTFIELD 


THE  AMERICAN  SPECIFICATION  INSTITUTE 

Member  of  The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
19  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

CHESTER  L.  POST  FRANK  A.  RANDALL 

GARDNER  0.  COUG.HLEN 

R JARVIS  GAUDY  Acting  Executive  Secretary  RALPH  W.  Y AUDREY 

THE  Board  of  Governors  represent  memberships  in  the  following  na- 
tional societies : American  Institute  of  Architects ; American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers;  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers ; American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers;  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials; 

American  Concrete  Institute;  American  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers; 
which  indicates  the  scope  of  activities  of  The  American  Specification  Insti- 
tute. 

The  American  Architect  and  the  Architectural  Review  has 
gratuitously  set  apart  this  section  for  use  by  The  American  Specifica- 
tion Institute.  The  Editors  and  Publishers  assume  no  responsibility  for  any 
statements  made,  or  opinions  expressed. 

The  purpose,  simply  stated,  is  to  afford  an  organization  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  become  a most  important  element  in  architectural  practice  and 
building  operations,  a medium  through  which  it  may,  without  expense  to 
itself,  reach  a class  of  readers  that  are  most  intimately  identified  with 
the  field  of  the  activities  of  The  American  Specification  Institute. 

Publishers,  The  American  Architect  and 

The  Architectural  Review. 


Specifications  for  building  construc- 
tion work  have  been  in  the  main  the  product 
of  individual  effort  and  as  such  have  varied 
in  many  features  that  may  be  given  a common 
denominator  through  the  unified  efforts  of  those 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  needs  for 
improvement  in  the  writing  of  specifications. 

This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  specifica- 
tions should  be  standardized  to  such  an  extent  that 
one  would  be  exactly  like  all  others.  Such  an 
attempt  would,  of  course,  be  quite  absurd  and  of 
practically  no  value  through  its  stultifications  of 
the  individuality  that  is  so  necessary  to  a success- 
ful accomplishment  of  the  desired  results. 

If  is  believed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The 
American  Specification  Institute  that  if  the  efforts 
<;f  individual  specification  writers  can  be  directed 
along  lines  that  will  lead  to  a more  easy  and  more 
happy  accomplishment  of  their  work  through  the 
mutual  study  of  specifications  under  the  direction 
nf  the  Specification  Institute  and  the  co-operation 
• if  all  its  members  a very  great  deal  of  good  will 
ii  une  from  such  efforts  especially  when  partici- 
pated in  by  all  those  eligible  to  membership. 

Owing  to  a present  lack  of  means  for  collecting 
and  distributing  information  concerning  specifica- 
tion- and  the  writing  thereof,  there  is  a needless 
duplication  of  study,  research  and  labor  on  the 
part  of  .specification  writers.  Since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Specification  Institute  a year  ago  last 


March  it  has  been  the  continual  endeavor  of  those 
In  responsible  charge  to  provide  means  for  the  as- 
sembling and  distribution  of  information  so  that 
immediate  results  in  the  improvement  of  specifica- 
tion documents  may  be  had. 

Those  specification  writers  who  have  had  suffi- 
cient vision  to  analyze  the  problems  they  must  meet 
and  who  have  attempted  to  organize  their  work  in 
some  more  or  less  methodical  fashion  have  been 
gratified  to  find  the  time  so  spent  has  been  well 
spent  as  it  has  come  near  to  lifting  their  routine 
duties  out  of  the  slough  of  an  arduous  task. 

Practically  all  other  professions  are  so  org-anized 
that  the  interchange  of  knowledge  peculiar  to  their 
own  work  such  as  the  deliberations  of  committees 
which  formulate  proposed  standards  for  basic 
operations  and  place  in  publication  the  results  of 
researches  undertaken  by  scientific  laboratories  is 
effected  in  such  a way  as  to  result  In  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  specifications  produced 
and  consequently  in  the  professional  and  business 
standing  of  their  office. 

The  American  Specification  Institute  has  been 
organized  to  Improve  all  those  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  writing  of  specifications  and  to  bring 
to  specification  writers  the  benefits  that  are  to  he 
obtained  from  the  organized  efforts  of  men  ac- 
customed to  write  these  essential  documents.  The 
scope  of  the  Specification  Institute  has  assumed  a 
national  and  an  even  international  character  and 
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Residence  of 
Malcolm  S.  Mackay 
Ten  a fly,  N.  J. 
Frank  J.  Foster 
Architect 


= Write  for  nenv  specifications. 

| Rising-  anil -Helson-  gonpiui 

S Since  1869  Miners  and  Mahers  ci  High-giade  Roofing  Slates 

= Quarries  and  Main  Office,  West  Pawlet,  Vermont 

S Architects'  Service  Department  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
1 CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 


Garage  at  St.  John’s  PI.  and  Howard  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Roof  supported  by 
10 — 112-ft.  “Lattls  Trusses.”  Magnuson  and  Kleinert,  Architects. 


McKEOWN  “LATT1S -TRUSS” 

(Patented) 

Fulfills  Structural  Requirements  Architecturally 
At  a Minimum  of  Cost  on  All  Buildings  Where 
Clear  Floor  Space  is  Necessary. 

Estimate  and  Information  Upon  Request. 

McKEOWN  BROS.  COMPANY 

CONTRACTORS  and  ENGINEERS 

Exclusive  Builders  of  “Lattis-Truss”  Roofs 

112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  21  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 


HYDREX- 

Vaterproof  Sheathing  Paper, 


NOVENTO 


HYDREX 


■ HYDREX- ■ 

[Sound-Deadening  Felt] 


HYDREX-NOVENTO  is  an  extra 
heavy,  durable,  absolutely  waterproof 
paper.  It  contains  no  tar  or  acids  but 
impregnating  oils  under  a coating  of 
bitumen  and  soapstone  which  pro- 
tect and  preserve  tin,  copper,  wire 
mesh  and  the  nails  in  tile  and  slate. 
The  soapstone  finish  on  the  weather 
side  protects  the  paper  against  the 
action  of  the  alkali  in  stucco. 


The  Hydrex  Asphalt  Products  Corporation 

120  LIBERTY  ST.  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  Factories.  Rahway,  N.  S.  PHILADELPHIA 

Makers  of  Waterproof  Felts,  Papers,  Cloth, 
Burlaps,  Paints,  etc. 


HYDREX-SANIFLOR  is  a thick, 
glaze-coated  blanket-like  felt.  It  lays 
fiat ; does  not  swell ; gives  a firm, 
even  floor.  An  absolutely  sanitary, 
waterproof,  non-conductor  of  sound, 
heat  and  cold.  It  keeps  out  all  ver- 
min and  at  the  same  time  makes  a 
sound  deadener  of  the  highest  type. 
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the  co-operation  and  membership  of  all  those  speci- 
fication writers  who  prepare  specifications  for 
building  construction  and  equipment  are  cordially 
invited. 

The  kinds  of  specifications  that  are  to  be  studied 
and  for  the  preparation  of  which  informative  data 
is  being  compiled  and  distributed  to  members,  in- 
clude those  for  buildings,  engineering  structures, 
and  all  works  whatsoever  in  which  materials  of 
construction  and  labor  are  used;  those  for  the  in- 
stallation and  use  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
apparatus  and  equipment ; those  for  sanitary  appa- 
ratus and  equipment ; those  for  the  fabrication  and 
installation  of  all  furnishings  and  furniture;  those 
for  all  exterior  and  interior  ornaments  and  orna- 
mentation; those  for  road  paving,  planting,  em- 
bellishing, and  improvement  of  estates  and  water- 
ways, and  all  those  miscellaneous  matters  and 
things  that  are  produced  and  offered  for  sale  under 
specifications  written  by  the  architect  or  engineer. 

The  plans  and  scope  of  The  American  Specifi- 
cation Institute  are  based  somewhat  on  the  follow- 
ing analysis  of  the  problems  that,  enter  into  the 
preparation  of  specifications : 

1 . Definition  of  a Specification 

a.  Qualitative — not  quantitative 

2 . Elements  of  a Specification 

a.  Economic  values 

1).  Limitation  of  alternatives 

c.  Presentation  of  standards 

d.  Description  of  materials,  methods  and 

their  use 

e.  Instructions  to  all  concerned 

f.  General  conditions  of  contract 

g.  Instructions  to  bidders 

•‘5.  Classes  of  Specifications 
For  a.  Materials 

b.  Methods 

c.  Construction 

d.  Equipment 

1 . Specifications  Are  Necessary  to 

a.  Architects 
1).  Engineers 
c.  Contractors 
<1.  Manufacturers 

e.  Vendors 

f.  Labor 

g.  Owners 

h.  Buyers 

i.  Operators 

•'>.  Reason  and  Purpose  of  American  Speci- 
fication Institute 

a.  To  collect  and  distribute  specification 
data 

h.  To  increase  knowledge  concerning 

specification  data 


c.  Field  of  specifications 

d.  Co-operation  with  other  organiza- 

tions 

6 . Benefits  to  be  Obtained 

a.  The  development  of  specification 

writers 

b.  The  development  of  specifications 

that  will  eliminate  cause  for  argu- 
ment and  guesswork  and  lower  the 
cost  of  building  construction  by 
eliminating  waste  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials. 

c.  Professional  recognition  of  specifica- 

tion writers 

7 . Membership 

a.  Active  Members 

1 .  Persons  who  devote  their  entire 
time  or  a part  thereof  to  the  writ- 
ing of  specifications 

b.  Associate  Members 

1 . Testing  and  laboratory  engineers 

2 . Instructors  in  specification  writ- 
ing in  architectural  and  engi- 
neering schools 

c.  Honorary  Members 

1 . Persons  who  have  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  art  or 
science  of  specification  writing 

d.  Patrons 

1 . Persons  who  contribute  to  the 
financial  support  of  the  Institute 

8.  Activities  of  Institute 

a.  Study  of  Materials 

1 . The  production  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  raw  materials 

2 . Methods  of  manufacturing,  fabri- 
cation and  finishing 

3 . Relative  value  based  on  appear- 
ance, initial  cost  and  maintenance, 
effect  of  combinations  with  other 
materials  and  proper  materials  for 
various  types  of  buildings  of  vary- 
ing grades. 

b.  Methods  of  writing  specifications 

1 . The  means  of  accomplishing  com- 
plete co-operation  between  the 
drawings  and  specifications  and 
determining 

What  methods  of  construction  and  in- 
stallation should  be  used; 

What  the  drawings  should  show  or  in- 
dicate ; 

What  should  be  omitted  for  inclusion 

in  the  specifications ; 

2 . The  development  of  an  outline  or 
checking  list 

3 . The  general  contract  conditions 

4.  Specific  requirements  governed  by 
local  conditions 
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Wall  with  Flashing  Bloc'k  and 
Flashing  Installed 


Concrete  Walt  with  Flashing 
Form  and  Flashing  Installed 


Send  For  this  Book 

You  write  “Finis”  to  your  flashing  troubles 
when  you  write  for  the  new  Barrett  Roof 
Flashing  Handbook. 

For  this  book  tells  how  to  overcome  all 
difficulties  that,  in  the  past,  have  made  flash- 
ings the  most  troublesome  feature  of  roofing. 

It  contains  48  pages  of  text,  illustrations 
and  diagrams,  explaining  in  detail  the  new 
Barrett  Flashings— why  they  prevent  tearing 
away  at  roof  or  parapet  wall,  how  they  take 
care  of  expansion  and  contraction  and  settling 
of  the  building,  why  they  remain  permanently 
watertight  without  maintenance  or  repairs. 

Because  of  a limited  supply,  we  are  unable 
to  distribute  the  book  generally,  but  we 
want  to  place  a copy  in  the  hands  of  every 
architect,  construction  engineer,  and  roofing 
contractor. 

Your  copy  will  be  sent  promptly,  free  of 
charge,  upon  receipt  of  request  written  on 
your  business  letterhead. 

Better  write  today! 

Our  Service  Department  will  gladly  help 
you  with  any  roof  flashing  problems  if  you 
will  write  our  nearest  branch. 


The 


Company 


New  York 

St.  Louis 

Detroit 

Minneapolis 

Salt  Lake  City 

Lebanon 

Columbus 

Elizabeth 

Houston 

Chisago 


Cleveland 

New  Orleans 

Dallas 

Peoria 

Bangor 

Youngstown 

Richmond 

Buffalo 

Denver 


Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 

Birmingham 

Atlanta 

Washington 

Milwaukee 

Latrobe 

Baltimore 

Jacksonville 


Boston 

Pittsburgh 

Kansas  City 

Syracuse 

Duluth 

Johnstown 

Toledo 

Bethlehem 

Omaha 

San  Francisco 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited: 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Vancouver  St.  John*  N*  B„ 

Halifax,  No  S. 


tSlAsrPp 
**% 


For  general  distribution,  Architectural 
Service  Sheets  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  show 
these  Flashings  in  detail.  Copies  will  be 
gladly  furnished  free  by  our  nearest  office 
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XIII 


XIV. 


5 . Use  of  Standard  Specifications  of 
materials  as  prepared  by  societies 
and  manufacturers 

G . The  arrangement  of  specifications 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  sequence 
of  construction  and  installation  of 
the  work 

7 . The  writing  of  specifications  that 
are  clear,  concise,  coherent  and 
that  can  be  understood  by  the 
courts 

8 . The  principles  of  contract  law  as 


it  affects  the  writing  of  specifica- 
tions 

9.  Possible  standardization  of  build- 
ing codes 

c.  The  securing  of  the  adoption  of  recom- 

mended practices  by  the  profes- 
sions and  others  concerned 

d.  The  deliberations  of  the  Institute, 

discussions,  treatises  by  members 
or  invited  contributors  and  other 
matters  will  be  published. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 


(C ontinued  from  page  120) 


The  contractor  should  be  required  to 
hoist  all  material  of  other  contractors 
but  should  not  provide  labor  for  loading 
or  unloading  the  hoist  or  else  the  re- 
sponsibility for  placing  material  on  va- 
rious floors  should  be  borne  directly  by 
the  contractors  concerned.  The  plan 
adopted  should  be  described  accurately. 

Lines  and  Levels 

a.  Lines,  levels  and  bench  marks  should  be 
checked,  referred  to  established  monu- 
ments and  new  work  laid  out  in  accord- 
ance therewith. 

Pdblic  Protection 

a.  Temporary  walks 

b.  Barricades 

c.  Danger  lights  and  signals 

d.  Other  means  and  methods. 

Erection  of  Forms 

a.  Types 

1 . Floor  and  roof  slabs 

2 . Columns 

3.  Walls 

b.  Material  used 

1 . Wood 

2 . Metal 

o.  Adaptable  to  work  where  option  to  use 
either  wood  or  metal  forms  is  granted 

d.  Fabrication  of  forms 

1 . Erected  substantially 

2 . Structural  design 


3 . Lower  shores  footed  on  bearings 

that  will  not  settle,  loosen  or  be 
disturbed  otherwise 

4.  Each  successive  tier  of  shores  to 

have  bearing  directly  on  shores 
below 

5 . Braces  and  supports 
G . Tie  wires,  clamps,  etc.,  to  be  ar- 
ranged to  allow  re-tightening 
while  pouring  concrete. 

7 . Cleaning  and  inspection  holes  at 

bottom  of  forms 

8 . Provisions  for  hangers,  inserts, 

etc.  that  penetrate  or  rest  on 
forms 

9 . Mouldings  at  corners  to  round  or 

bevel  concrete 

10 . In  all  cases  forms  must  be  so  built 

that  their  removal  may  be  ac- 
complished easily,  without 
damage  to  concrete 

11.  Special  types  of  forms  for  par- 

ticular parts  of  the  work 

e.  Cleaning  of  forms 

1 . To  be  done  upon  completion  and 

before  reinforcing  is  placed 

2 . Left  broom  clean  in  all  cases 

f.  Inspection  of  forms 

1 . Location  of  all  hangers,  inserts, 

etc. 

2 . Conformity  to  correct  dimensions 
3 . Plumb  and  level 

4 . Bevel  strips  at  corners 

5 . Work  placed  by  other  contractors 
( To  be  continued ) 
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There  can  be  no  error 


when  you  specify 

"IDEAL” 

Elevator  Door  Hardware 


Regardless  of  the  class  of  building  In  which  eleva- 
tors are  installed,  the  elevator  service  is  sure  to  be 
affected  by  the  hardware  used  in  the  installation. 

The  ease  of  operation,  together  with  the  noiseless 
action  of  “Ideal”  hardware  and  its  beauty  of  finish, 
make  it  popular  in  high-class  apartments,  hotels, 
office  buildings  and  hospitals. 

Extreme  long  life,  due  to  its  sturdy  construction, 
makes  it  the  choice  where  hard  service  is  sure  to 
test  lasting  quality. 

We  have  prepared  a booklet  of  great  interest  to 
architects,  wherein  the  many  outstanding  features 

of  “Ideal”  Elevator  Door  Hardware  are  explained, 

0 

and  installation  plans  are  shown.  It  should  be  in 
every  architect’s  library,  ready  for  instant  use.  It 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 


May  we  send  you  our  latest  Catalog,  D-21  ? 

ichards-WilcoyMf 

Aurora,  Illinois,  U.S.A 


“Slidetite”  garage  door 
hardware  is  well  a n d 
favorably  known  by  most 
architects.  If  you  are 
not  familiar  with  it,  let 
us  tell  you  about  it. 


Chicago  NewYorH  Cleveland 

Boston  St.  Louis  Indianapolis 

RIC  HARDS- W 1LC  OX  CANADIAN  Cv_. 


Winnipeg 


LONDON,  ONT. 
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Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 


R-W  door  checks  arc  as 
popular  as  “Ideal”  hard- 
ware. They  are  positive 
in  their  action  and  are 
guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction. Made  in  sizes  to 
meet  various  require- 
ments. 


A CO-OPERATIVE  SCHEME  FOR  A QUANTITY 

SURVEY 


A METHOD  for  overcoming ' the  only  real 
obstacle  there  has  been  to  the  rapid  adop- 
tion of  quantity  survey  has  been  recently 
proposed.  We  refer  to  the  payment  for  the 
quantity  survey  itself  and  the  assumption  that 
this  should  be  made  by  the  building  owner,  either 
directly  or  by  arrangement  with  his  architect 
whom  he  would  reimburse. 

Architects  have  been  quick  to  recognize  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  uniformity  and  accuracy 
in  bidding  quantities  and  the  help  offered  by  a 
surveyor’s  check  on  drawings  and  specifications  for 
completeness  and  definiteness. 

Contractors  have  likewise  recognized  the  facility 
offered  for  bidding,  the  protection  against  quantity 
mistakes  and  the  economy  of  reducing  expense  for 
bidding. 

But  there  has  been  no  easy  way  to  arrange  for 
ihe  payment  of  the  survey  itself  and  consequently 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  operation  which  is  officially 
accepted  has  lagged. 

To  quote  from  the  circular  which  brings  this 
matter  to  our  attention  will  perhaps  be  the  simp- 
lest way  clearly  to  explain  this  late  development 
which  calls  for  the  co-operation  of  architect  and 
contractor  and  would  seem  to  have  all  the  elements 
required  for  easy  adoption  and  success.  The  quota- 
tion which  follows  was  evidently  intended  to  point 
out  the  position  to  be  assumed  by  the  architect  in 
the  matter  and  his  offer  of  co-operation  with  his 
contractors. 

“Mr.  Contractor : 

“We  would  like  when  asking  for  bids  on 
competitive  work,  to  make  a quantity  survey 
the  required  uniform  basis  of  bids.  We  would 
like  to  do  this  for  the  greater  facility  it  offers 
for  judging  bids  and  for  awarding  a con- 
tract. We  believe  it  i§  a better  basis  for 
you,  because  it  protects  you  against  possible 
quantity  errors,  either  your  own  or  your 
competitors’,  and  would  interrupt  prepara- 
tion of  other  bids  as  little  as  possible. 

"We  cannot  fairly  ask  you  to  sign  a con- 
tract for  a bid  based  on  another’s  quantities 
unless  you  have  checked  and  accepted  them. 
Furthermore,  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  check  them  in  order  to  bid, 


hence  we  would  agree  that  a bidder  can  check 
the  survey  before  signing  a contract,  and  if 
he  proves  any  errors  to  exist  in  it,  can  adjust 
his  original  bid  price  accordingly. 

“We  can  buy  a quantity  survey  for  twice 
what  it  costs  in  salary  expense  to  make  one. 
We  are  told  that  general  contractors  would 
be  willing  to  pay  this  charge  collectively  pro- 
vided we  used  the  survey  as  stated  above. 
The  charge  to  each  would  obviously  be  very 
reasonable  in  itself,  and  the  method  would  be 
protective. 

“We  accordingly  ask  your  attitude.” 

As  intimated  above,  the  architect  is  supposed  to 
take  the  initiative  and  it  is  logical  that  he  should, 
because  u nless  he  makes  the  survey  the  required 
uniform  basis  of  bids,  all  the  protective  features 
are  lost  to  bidders,  and  practically  all  the  economy 
of  it,  because  if  contractors  bought  just  the  survey 
it  could  only  be  useful  in  checking  their  own  pri- 
vately prepared  quantities.  That  would  be  small 
improvement  over  present  methods. 

Contractors  could  not  force  architects  to  adopt 
these  measures  without  a general  building  strike 
which  is  ridiculous  to  contemplate.  But  every 
individual  architect  could  easily  initiate  the 
method  in  his  own  practice  by  a declaration  to  his 
own  circle  of  contractors  of  his  desire  to  do  so  with 
their  approval. 

Of  course,  architects  could  force  this  method  on 
contractors  but  that,  it  is  believed,  is  unnecessary. 
From  information  obtainable  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  contractors  requested  to  bid  on  a 
job  will  be  very  glad  to  co-operate  provided  the 
architect  agrees  to  work  the  plan. 

The  method  outlined  seems  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  It  eliminates  the  building  owner 
from  any  discussion  of  the  matter ; it  leaves  pay- 
ment for  quantities  with  the  bidders  but  at  reduced 
rates,  and  with  complete  protection  added. 

Here,  apparently,  a practical  solution  for  the 
adoption  of  quantity  survey  is  offered.  It  seems 
desirable  that  architects  should  take  steps  toward 
applying  this  plan  in  their  own  practice.  If  this 
is  done  the  plan  as  outlined  will  become  a universal 
custom  in  a short  time. 
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How  to  Finance 
New  Building  Construction 

jRCHITECTS  who  design  the  larger  and  better 
class  of  office  buildings,  apartment  buildings  and 
apartment  hotels,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  post  themselves  fully  on  the  Straus  Plan  of  finan- 
cing such  structures. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  construction 
loans  on  these  classes  of  properties,  in  amounts  of 
$500,000  upward  preferred,  combining  building 
and  permanent  loans  in  one  financing. 

We  have  prepared  special  literature  for  architects,  ex- 
plaining the  Straus  Plan  in  full  detail,  which  we  will 
send  on  request,  without  charge  or  obligation.  We  suggest 
that  you  write  us  today  and  ask  for 

BOOKLET  R 

S . W.  STRAU  S & CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1882.  / OFFICES  IN  FIFTEEN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  1 INCORPORATED 


NEW  YORK 
Straus  Building 
Fifth  Ave.  at  4 6th  St. 


CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 
CJar\ & Madison  Sts. 


SAN  FRANCISCO— Crocker  Building,  Mar\et  and  Kearney  Streets 


40  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR 

Copyright  1922,  by  S.  W.  Straus  & Co. 
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REFERENCE  LIST  OF  BUSINESS  LITERATURE 

A service  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  Architect,  Specification  Writer, 
and  Architectural  Engineer. 

This  list  of  the  more  important  business  literature  of  Manufacturers  of  building  material  and  equipment  is  published 
each  issue.  Any  of  these  publications  may  be  had  without  charge,  unless  otherwise  noted,  by  applying  to  The 
American  Architect  and  The  Architectural  Review,  243  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  or  obtained  directly  from  the 
manufacturers.  Either  the  titles  or  the  numbers  may  be  used  in  ordering. 


AIR  CONDITIONING — See  also  Heating  and  Ventilation. 

The  Bayley  Manufacturing  Company,  732-760  Green- 
bush  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

486.  Bulletin  No.  23.  This  bulletin  is  descriptive  of  the  Bayley 
Turbo-Atomizer,  the  Bayley  Turbo  Air-Washer  and  Air  Con- 
ditioner. for  cleaning,  cooling,  tempering,  humidifying  and 
dehumidifying  air.  It  contains  an  interesting  treatise  on  air 
conditioning  methods  together  with  useful  tables  and  a set  of 
specifications.  3$  pp.  111.  754x1054  in. 

ASBESTOS — See  also  Cumber,  -Rooting 

Johns-Manvllle  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3714.  Catalog  No.  304.  A treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  uses 
of  Johns-Manville  Building  Materials  made  of  asbestos  and 
mastic  for  all  places  exposed  to  fire  or  corrosion.  100  pp.  111. 
in  colors.  Board  covers.  8%  x 11  in. 

ASBESTOS  ROOKING — See  also  Hooting 

The  Philip  Carey  Co.,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

380.  Asbestos  versus  Fire.  Booklet  in  colors.  Contains  in- 
formation about  asbestos;  data  on  Carey  Prepared  and  Built-up 
Asbestos  Roofing;  pictures  of  buildings  on  which  they  have 
been  used.  16  pp.  111.  6 x 9 in. 

ASH  HOISTS — See  also  Holsts 

Gillis  At  Geoghegan,  545  West  Broadway,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

320.  General  Catalogue.  Contains  specifications  in  two  forms, 
(1)  using  manufacturer’s  name,  and  (2)  without  using  manu- 
facturer’s name.  Detail  in  54  in.  scale  for  each  telescopic  model 
and  special  material  handling  section.  Fully  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  actual  installations  and  descriptive  matter  of 
same.  20  pp..  2 colors,  8 54  in.  x 11  in. 

ASH  RECEIVERS 

Sharp  Itolnry  Ash  Receiver  Corporation,  396  Bridge  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

205.  Catalogue  B.  Booklet  describing  the  Sharp  Rotary  Ash 
receiver  with  illustrations  of  houses  in  which  the  furnaces 
are  equipped  with  this  device.  24  pp.  111.  6 x 9%  in. 

331.  Catalogue  F.  A Booklet  for  architects  and  builders  tell- 
ing what  the  Sharp  Rotary  Ash  Receiver  is  and  what  it  does; 
together  with  tables  of  dimensions  for  installation.  8 pp.  ill. 

6 x 9 54  in. 

RAKER V EQUIPMENT 

Read  Machinery  Company,  Inc.,  York,  Pa. 

275.  Three  Speed  Kitchen  Machine.  A booklet  describing  a 
useful  apparatus  for  mixing  cake  batches,  fancy  pastries,  mash 
ing  potatoes,  sieving  soups,  crushing  fruits  and  vegetables  am 
for  general  whipping,  creaming,  beating  and  mixing  dunes  ii. 
hotel  and  restaurant  kitchens. 

IIOILERS 

General  Rollers  Company,  Waukegan,  111. 

444.  Catalog  No.  7.  A catalog  completely  describing  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  Pacific  Steel  Boilers.  Contains  also 
specifications  and  price  lists.  32  pp.  111.  6 x 9 in. 

BRICK 

American  1'aec  Brick  AMNOclntion,  110  South  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

103.  The  Story  of  Brick.  Contains  the  history  of,  and  basic 
requirements  of  building  brick,  artistic,  sanitary  and  economic 
reasons,  comparative  costs,  and  fire  safety  with  photographs 
and  drawings,  and  illustrates  ancient  and  modern  architectural 
works  of  note  in  brick.  Size  7 x 9 54  in.  56  pp. 

137  A Manual  of  Face  Brick  Construction.  The  history  of 
brick  making,  types  of  face  brick,  showing  details  of  con- 
struction for  walls,  chimneys  and  arches.  Details  of  use  of 
tile  and  brick  Construction  and  different  types  of  bonds  are 
given.  A series  of  plans  and  elevations  of  small  brick 
houses,  descriptions,  useful  tables  and  suggestions  are  illus- 
trated and  described.  Size  8 54  x 11  in.  116  pp.  Price  $1.00. 

155  The  Home  of  Beauty.  A booklet  containing  fifty  prize 
designs  for  small  brick  houses  submitted  in  national  compe- 
tition by  architects.  Texts  by  Aymar  Embury  II,  Architect. 
Size  8 x 10  in.  72  pp.  Price  60  cents. 

371  Architectural  Details  in  Brickwork.  Series  One.  Two  and 
Three.  Each  series  consists  of  an  indexed  folder  case  to  fit 
(tandard  vertical  letter  file,  containing  between  30  and  40 
half  tones  in  brown  ink  on  fine  quality  paper.  These  collec- 
tions are  inspiring  aids  to  all  designers.  Sent  free  to  archi- 
tects who  apply  on  their  office  stationery;  to  others,  60  cents 
for  each  aeries. 

454  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans.  Four  booklets  con- 
taining plans  for  attractive  small  brick  houses,  containing  8-4, 
8.  8.  and  7 8 rooms  60  pp.  III.  854  x 11  in.  25  cents  each, 
SI. 00  for  the  set. 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Concrete  Engineering  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

347.  Handbook  of  Fireproof  Construction.  An  illustrated 
treatise  on  the  design  and  construction  of  reinforced  concrete 
floors  with,  and  without  suspended  ceilings.  The  Meyer  Steel- 
form  Construction  is  emphasized  and  tables  are  given  of  safe 
loads  for  ribbed  concrete  floors.  40  pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

MeKeown  Bros.  Co.,  21  East  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

434.  Clear  Floor  Space.  A folder  showing  uses  and  advantages 
of  MeKeown  “Lattis”  and  “Bowstring”  long  span  wood  roof 
trusses.  4 pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

Midwest  Steel  & Supply  Co-,  Inc.,  28  West  44th  St.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

F556.  Building  Timber  Joint  Plates.  A pamphlet  describing  a 
toothed  joint  plate  for  use  instead  of  dowels,  wedges  and  drift 
pins  in  framing  timber.  8 pp.  111.  4x9  in. 

Truscon  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

317.  Truscon  Floortyle  Construction.  Form  D- 352.  Contains 

complete  data  and  illustrations  of  Floretyle  installation*.  16 
pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

318.  Truscon  Standard  Buildings.  Form  D-3  9 8.  Describes 

Truscon  Standard  Steel  Buildings,  with  diagrams,  illustrations 
of  installations,  descriptive  matter  and  list  of  users.  48  op. 
111.  8%  x 11  in. 

310.  Truscon  Building  Products.  Form  D- 376.  Contains  a 
brief  description  of  each  of  the  Truscon  Products.  112  do. 
111.  8%  x 11  in. 

320.  Modern  School  Construction.  Form  D- 396.  Contains  Il- 
lustrations of  schools,  with  typical  elevations,  showing  advan- 
tages of  Truscon  Products  for  this  construction.  16  pp.  111. 
8%  x 11  in. 

BUILDING  HARDWARE — See  Hardware 

BULLETIN  BOARDS 

It.  W.  Clark  Mfg.  Co.,  1774  Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

443.  Own  Your  Directory  and  Bulletin  Boards  of  Character 
and  Service.  Two  pamphlets  describing  the  Clark  Changeable 
Bulletin  Boards  and  Directories  for  Hotels,  Club  Houses, 
Business  Blocks,  etc.  Each  4 pp.  111.  654x954  in. 

CABINETS 

Hess  Warming  & Ventilating  Co.,  1204-7  Tacoma 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

386.  The  Hess  Sanitary  Medicine  Cabinet  Lockers  and  Mirrors. 
Description  with  details  of  an  enamelled  steel  medicine  cabinet 
for  bathrooms.  20  pp.  111.  4 x 6 in. 

CASEMENTS — See  Doors  and  Windows 

CEILINGS,  METAL 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

103.  Pamphlet  of  32  pages  describing  metal  ceilings  and  wains- 
coting. Well  illustrated,  with  list  prices  and  rules  for  esti- 
mating. 7 x 10  in. 

CEMENT 

Carney  Cement  Company,  Mankato,  Minn. 

448.  The  Bond  That  Guarantees  the  Wall.  Attractive  catalog 
for  architects,  engineers,  contractors  and  dealers.  Describes 
fully  the  characteristics,  durability  and  economy  of  this  nature- 
mixed  cement  that  requires  no  lime.  Contains  simple  formula 
for  mixing  and  illustrations  of  Carney-laid  buildings.  20  dd. 
111.  854  x 11  in. 

Krlder  Building  Material  Co.,  Inc.,  422  East  3rd  St.. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

41S.  _ Durastone  Brand  Cement.  A description  of  a cemtat 
which  matches  any  stone  or  marble,  any  color  or  texture.  Can 
be  cast  in  molds  and  also  used  for  walls  or  plain  surfaces. 
Illustrations  are  given  of  beautiful  work  executed  with  this 
material.  12  pp.  854  x 11  in. 

CHUTES— See  nlso  Laundry  Equipment 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  A Bro.,  Inc.,  50  Beekman  St.,  New 
York. 

171.  Booklet  showing  general  construction  and  size  of  chutes 
to  receive  coal.  Two  types  are  built  into  the  foundation  wall 
with  glass  panel  in  place  of  cellar  window;  another  type  is 
placed  flush  with  the  ground,  and  is  placed  adjacent  to  wall, 
or  can  be  placed  near  the  street  curb.  Size  3%  x 654  in.  16 
P0. 
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Bishopric  Stucco 

over 

Bishopric  Base 

Provides  a unit  wall  for  all  time  and  clime 


Residence  Dr.  I.  J.  Silverman.  300  Stockholm  St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Architect,  Jaros  Krauss,  200  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Bishopric  Stucco  Base  on  all  exteriors.  Bishopric  Plaster  Base 
on  interior  walls  and  ceilings. 

J T is  of  great  importance  in  the  construction  of  the  house  of  stucco 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  its  beauty,  its  resistance  against 
fire,  vermin  and  decay,  its  insulation  against  change  of  temperature 
and  dampness.  Bishopric  Stucco  over  Bishopric  Base  in  construc- 
tion and  in  use  offers  the  possibilities  of  this  insurance. 


I rat  DtTAIlS  & sranoTiow \ 

SEE  SIXTEENTH  {DOWN  ' 

SWEETS  CATAIOG 

PACES  297-JI3 
INCUISfVE 


We  have  prepared  “Bishopric  For  All  Time  and  Clime/’  an  ex- 
planatory booklet  for  you,  illustrated  with  photographs  of  beauti- 
ful houses  built  with  Bishopric  stucco,  plaster  and  sheathing  units. 

Ask  for  it. 

The  Bishopric  Manufacturing  Company 

110  Este  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Factories : Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Ottawa,  Canada 
New  York  City  Office:  2848  Grand  Central  Terminal 
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REFERENCE  LIST  OF  BUSINESS  LITERATURE— Continued 


CLOCKS 

Landis  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waynes- 
boro, Penna. 

4(1!)  Frick  Electric  Time  and  Program  System.  A collection  of 
bulletins  No.  100,  110,  120,  130,  150  and  160,  dealing  with 
master  and  secondary  clocks,  equipment,  time  stamps,  etc. 
Bound  in  expansible  filing  cover  of  tough  paper.  48  pp.  111. 
854  x 11  in. 

COLUMNS 

Lully  Column  Co.,  of  New  York,  Calyer  & Russell  Sts., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I 22.  Lully  Columns.  Handbook.  Detailed  construction  dia- 
grams for  various  types  of  steel  construction.  The  text 
describes  advantages  of  endurance  and  economy  of  the  column. 
Various  tests,  tables  of  sizes,  dimensions,  weight,  capacities 
and  price  given.  Size  4%  x 6%  in.  64  pp. 

CONDUITS— See  Pipe 

DAMPPltOOFING — See  also  Waterproofing 

DECO  It  ATI  VE  FABRICS 

Flambeau  Shops,  Inc.,  7 East  39th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

420.  Hand  Woven  Fabrics.  A four-page  circular  with  an  artisti- 
cally designed  cover  describing  the  work  of  the  Flambeau  Shops, 
Inc.  Here  are  woven  in  any  combination  of  colors,  or  to  any 
special  design,  fabrics  to  suit  the  decorative  scheme  of  a client. 
This  includes  draperies,  wall  hangings,  bed  coverings,  rugs,  etc., 
all  executed  on  hand  looms. 

DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Art  Metal  Construction  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

41 ».  The  Interior  System  of  Architectural  Hollow  Metal.  A 
loose  leaf  binder  containing  38  sheets  of  details  and  12  pages 
of  ile-.cription  and  specification  of  hollow  metal  doors,  sash 
and  trtm. 

Crltlnll  Casement  Window  Company,  2703  E.  Atwater 
Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

247.  Catalog  No.  18.  Crittall  Universal  Casements.  Contains 
complete  description  of  steel  casement  windows  for  banks, 
schools,  residences,  churches,  hospitals,  etc.,  with  details  show- 
ing construction  when  set  direct  in  masonry  or  with  auxiliary 
frames.  Sample  specification  enclosed  66  pp.  111.  9 x 12  in. 

Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co.,  Buffalo  and  East  2nd  St., 
Jamestown.  N.  Y. 

201.  Architectural  Portfolio.  A collection  of  various  designs 
and  types  of  Dahlstrom  Doors,  drawings  and  details  of  each 
style  or  type.  Mailed  free  only  to  architectural  offices.  30 
pp.  111.  14  x 18  in. 

DnhlNtrom  Metallic  Door  Co„  Buffalo  and  East  2nd  St., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

202  Architectural  Catalogue.  An  illustrated  catalogue  show- 
inn  standard  styles  and  types  of  Dahlstrom  hollow  metal 
doors  and  interior  trim.  Various  types  of  frames  and  other 
architectural  shapes  are  also  illustrated.  46  pp.  11  sections. 
10  x 14  in. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

F550.  More  Daylight  in  your  basement.  A booklet  containing 
details  and  specifications  for  Fenestra  basement  windows.  16  pp. 
III.  3%  x 8'/2  in. 

Henry  Hope  * Sons,  103  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

(15.  Hope’s  Casements  and  Leaded  Glass.  Portfolio.  Gives 
specifications,  description  and  photo-engraving,  of  Hope  Case- 
ments in  English  and  American  Architecture,  full  size  details  of 
outward  and  inward  opening  and  pivoted  casements,  of  residen- 
tial and  office  types.  Size  1214  x 18%  in.  32  pp. 

Geo.  W.  Johnson  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

F53M  Catalog  No.  20.  A book  describing  a number  of  types  and 
-4 vies  of  metal  doors.  Contains  dimensioned  detail  drawings 
f">  uk-  of  designers  with  photographs  of  installations.  In 
loose  leaf  form  in  binder.  44  pp.  111.  8x11  in. 

The  Klnncnr  Mfg.  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

4 55  Steel  Palling  and  Folding  Doors  and  Shutters.  Catalog 
Vo.  52.  This  catalog  is  devoted  to  service  doors  adaptable  to 
buildings  of  all  classes,  piers,  factories,  warehouses,  etc.  Illus- 
trates their  use  and  contains  tables  for  designers  and  detailers. 
96  pp.  111.  8 x 1 1 in. 

The  l.nnken  Window  Company,  4022  Cherry  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

3."  I I. unhen  IVindows.  Tile  Lunken  Window  allows  a full 
I00<7„  opening  thus  obtaining  for  a sash  window  all  the  merits, 
with  none  of  the  glaring  demerits,  of  French  windows.  This 
booklet  tells  how  this  is  done.  12  pp.  III.  4 x 9%  in. 

332  Baby  Pooh  of  Details  for  l.unken  Windows.  One  for 
heavy  construction  and  one  for  light  construction.  Each  book 
contains  20  pages  of  line  drawings  of  details  for  use  of 
draftsmen.  Convenient  pocket  size.  3 x 6%  in. 

Mnrgnn  Woodwork  Orgnnlr.ntlona,  Oshkosh,  Wls. 

Ha  l, ling  with  Assurance.  A complete  treatise  on  standard- 
ised doors  and  woodwork  for  houses.  It  contains  also  articles 
1 <•>  — r*«  "ti  Lighting,  Ibating,  Plumbing,  Interior  Decorating, 

e'r  profusely  illustrated  with  many  plates  in  color.  436  pp. 
Flexihlr  leatherette  covers.  9 x 11  in. 


S.  H.  Pomeroy  Company,  282  East  134th  St.,  New  York 
N.  Y. 

203.  Underwriters’  Laboratory  Fire  Retardant  Windows.  A val- 
uable book  containing  the  Underwriters’  specifications  for  fire 
retardant  windows;  at  the  same  time  being  a complete  catalog 
of  windows  built  to  meet  the  specifications.  67  pp.  111.  6% 

x 8%  in. 

Ko<l<Iis  Lumber  & Veneer  Co.,  Marshfield,  Wls. 

14(1.  Roddis  Flush  Veneered  Doors.  An  illustrated  booklet  of 
buildings  in  which  Roddis  doors  have  been  used,  and  a 
treatise  on  Roddis  Standard  Construction,  showing  sections 
and  diagrams  of  doors,  as  well  as  photographs  of  many  types 
of  inlaid  veneered  doors  in  color.  Technical  information 
relative  to  staining  and  finishing  of  doors.  Size  6x9%  in. 

100  pp. 

Truscon  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

315.  Truscon  Steel  Sash.  A catalog  containing  designing  data, 
tables  and  views  of  Stock  Sash  installations.  6 pp.  111. 
8%  x 11  in. 

348.  Truscon  Steel  Sash.  This  handbook  has  been  prepared  for 
detailers  and  specification  writers.  The  descriptions  are  clear 
and  the  details  are  complete.  80  pp.  Til.  8%  x 11  in. 

The  J.  G.  Wilson  Corporation,  8 West  40th  St.,  New 

York  City. 

404.  Rolling  Doors  and  Shutters.  A practical  book  on  ware- 
house. freight  house  and  store  doors  and  shutters  of  the  rolling, 
swing  and  sliding  types.  Contains  line  drawings  and  half-tones. 
8 pp.  III.  9x12  in. 

DRAFTING  MATERIALS 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

208.  Booklet  C-20.  Venus  Pencil  in  Mechanical  Drafting.  An 
interesting  illustrated  booklet  showing  the  possibilities  of  the 
Venus  Drawing  Pencil  for  drafting.  6 v 9 in 

Economy  Drawing  Table  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

F531.  Catalog  " N .”  A catalog  of  drawing  boards,  drawing 

tables,  filing  cases,  chairs,  T-squares  etc.  32  pp.  111.  7 x 10  in. 

DRAINS — See  also  Plumbing  Equipment 

DRAINS — FLOOR 

Crampton  Farley  Brass  Co.,  221  Main  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

194.  Several  pamphlets  describing  various  types  of  floor  and 
area-way  drains.  3%  x 6%  in. 

DRYERS 

Airdry  Corporation,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

480.  Atrdry,  The  Electric  Towel.  This  booklet  describes  a 
machine  which  supplants  all  kinds  of  towels  in  offices,  hotels, 
stores,  etc.  Data  are  given  of  cost  of  operation  compared  with 
towels  with  a list  of  users.  10  pp.  111.  8x11  in. 

DUMBWAITERS — See  also  Elevators 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works,  144  West  15th  Street.  New 
York. 

60.  Hand  Power  Elevators  and  Dumbwaiters  in  Modern  Archi- 
tectural Construction.  Illustrated  catalogue.  454  x 814  in. 

80  pp. 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT — See  also  Lighting 

Frank  Adam  Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

296.  Catalog  No.  26.  A catalog  and  price  list  of  knife  switches 
switch  boards,  panel  boards,  steel  cabinets,  switch  board  mate- 
rial. 83  pp.  111.  8 x 10%  in. 

Harvey  Hubbell,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

207.  Electrical  Specialties.  Catalog  No.  17,  1921.  This  cata- 
log contains  descriptions  with  prices  of  the  thousand  and  one 
items  connected  with  electric  light,  electrical  alarm  and  small 
electrical  appliance  installations  in  modern  buildings.  104  pp. 
111.  8 x 10%  in. 

National  Metal  Molding  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

481.  Liberty  Rubber  Insulated  Wires,  Cables  and  Cords.  A 
descriptive  catalog  of  insulated  wires,  cables  and  cords  for 
electric  wiring.  Contains  much  special  information  together 
with  useful  tables.  20  pp.  111.  6x9  in. 

ELEVATORS — See  also  Dumbwaiters  and  Hoists 

American  Elevator  & Machine  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

100.  Illustrated  Catalogue  showing  elevator  equipment  for  va- 
rious uses.  32  pp.  8%  x 9%  in. 

Elevator  Locks  Co.,  119  No.  Washington  St.,  Peoria,  111. 

338.  A Sign  of  Safety.  Describes  devices  for  mechanically 
locking  power  and  automatically  locking  gates  of  elevators, 
and  control  landing.  Contains  also  list  of  users  of  this  equip- 
ment. 26  pp.  111.  4 x 9%  in. 

Kimball  Brothers  Company,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

330.  Kimball  Elevators.  An  illustrated  catalog  of  hand  power, 
sidewalk,  and  garage  elevators  and  dumbwaiters  and  electric 
passenger,  freight  and  push  button  elevators.  32  pp.  111. 
7%  x 10%  in. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  260  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

201.  Electric  Traction  Elevators.  An  illustrated  catalog  de- 
scribing gearless  traction  elevators.  28  pp.  8%  x 11  in.:  and 
an  illustrated  catalog  describing  worm  gear  traction  elevators. 
24  pp.  6 x 9 in. 

Rlehnrds-WIlcox  Mfg.  Co..  Aurora,  111. 

335.  "Ideal”  Elevator  Door  Equipment.  Catalog  showing  ele- 
vator door  hangers  for  one,  two  and  three  speed  doors,  also 
doors  in  pairs  and  combination  swing  and  slide  doors.  Door 
closers  and  checks.  24  pp.  III.  8%  x 11  in. 
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CRITT  A 


ANNOUNCES  A DIFFERENT  WINDOW 


5EC  TfbN 


It  is  made  of  the  finest  materials  by  the  same 
craftsmen  who  build  the  Crittall  Steel  Case- 
ments, yet  is  priced  for  use  in  office  buildings, 
hospitals,  schools  and  similar  structures. 


We  Suggest  that  You  Write 
for  Details  and  Specifications 


CRITTALL  CASEMENT  WINDOW  CO. 

Manufacturers  Detroit  Michigan 


IT  is  a weather  tight  steel  window  with 
desirable  qualities  no  other  so  completely 
meets.  It  has  no  weights  or  pulleys,  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  desired  angle  and  when  open 
stays  in  position  without  fastening. 

It  reverses  to  permit  quicker,  safer  cleaning 
from  the  inside.  Ventilation  can  be  directed 
to  any  part  of  the  room.  With  window 
shades  adjusted,  it  provides  effective  protec- 
tion from  the  sun. 
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REFERENCE  LIST  OF  BUSINESS  LITERATURE— Continued 


ELEVATORS — See  also  Dumbwaiters  and  Hoists 

A.  B.  See  Eleetric  Elevator  Co.,  52  Vesey  St..  New  Tork. 

10!).  Photographs  and  description  in  detail  of  elevator  equip- 
ment manufactured  by  the  A.  B.  See  Electric  Elevator  Co. 
Size  6 x 8 in. 

ESCALATORS 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  260  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

203.  Escalators.  An  illustrated  catalog  describing  escalators, 
with  layouts  of  typical  installations.  36  pp.  6 x 9 in. 

FINANCING  OF  ENTERPRISES 

The  Hoekenbury  System,  Incorporated,  Penn-Harris 

Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

313.  Your  Hospital  and  Its  Financing.  An  educational  work 
on  how  to  finance  a new  hospital  project  and  obtain  funds 
for  needed  extensions  to  existing  institutions.  Illustrations 
are  given  of  six  institutions  in  five  states  financed  by  the 
methods,  and  through  the  work  of  the  Hoekenbury  specialists. 
20  pp.  111.  iY*  x 8 tfa  in. 

314.  Financing  Your  City's  New  Hotel.  A plan  is  here  of- 
fered to  the  enterprising  architect  whereby  his  ideas  for  a new 
hotel  for  his  home  city  may  be  realized.  Hotels  financed 
through  the  work  of  the  Hoekenbury  specialists  are  shown,  to- 
gether with  testimonials  from  local  business  men.  20  pp.  111. 
4Y*  x 8%  in. 

S.  W.  Straus  A Co.,  566  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1S3R.  Forty  Years  Without  Loss  to  Any  Investor.  A book 
describing  the  Straus  Plan  of  investments.  This  firm  under- 
writes and  sells  only  first  mortgage  serial  bonds  secured  by 
newly  improved  income  producing  properties,  or  high  grade 
industrial  properties.  37  pp.  111.  5 x 8 in. 

FIRE  DOORS  AND  SHUTTERS — See  Doors  and  Windows 


FIREPLACES  AND  MANTELS 

Chattanooga  Roofing  and  Foundry  Co.,  Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 

143.  The  Magic  Hearth.  Leaflets.  With  instructions  to  build 
an  open  fireplace,  section  drawings,  illustrations  of  fireplace 
equipment  grates,  firebacks,  cranes,  andirons,  etc.  Size 
8%  x 11  in.  10  pp. 

Colonial  Fireplace  Company,  4611  West  Roosevelt  Road, 
Chicago.  111. 

47!)  Fireplace  Equipment.  A catalog  and  price  list  of  andirons, 
modern  dampers,  fenders,  fire-sets,  screens,  thresholds,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  valuable  information  about  the  proper  construction 
of  fireplaces.  20  pp.  111.  8J4  x 11  in. 

II.  W.  Covert  Co.,  137  East  46th  St.,  New  York. 

71).  Hints  on  Fireplace  Construction.  Diagrams  of  construc- 
tion, and  installation  of  Covert  “Improved’’  and  “Old  Style” 
dampers  and  smoke-chambers,  and  other  fireplace  accessories. 
Size  5%  x 8%  in.  12  pp. 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  A Bro.,  Inc.,  60  Beekman  St.,  New 
York. 

D2.  Dampers,  Chutes.  Doors  and  Dumps.  Illustrated  catalog. 
Equipment  and  appurtenances  of  various  types,  construction 
and  installation,  data,  dimensions  and  prices. 

10(1  Franklin  Stoves.  Illustrated  booklet  containing  plans,  sec- 
tions and  photographs  of  this  Colonial  stove,  including  type 
heating  on  two  floors.  12  pp.  7x7  in. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  EQUIPMENT 

Fo.niiltc  Flrcfonm  Company,  151  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

City. 

441).  The  Why  of  Portable  Fire  Extinguishers  by  Frank  A.  Epps, 

A.S.M.E..  N.F.P.A.  A discussion  of  four  types  of  portable 
fire  extinguishers  with  quotations  from  reports  made  by  the 
Underwriters*  Laboratories.  6 pp.  4x8  in. 

I'oamlle  Flrcfonm  Company,  151  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

h ire  foam.  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Does.  A description 
,,f  « fire  smothering  agent  which  blankets  all  burning  objects; 
clings  to  all  burning  substances;  floats  on  any  burning  liquid. 
6 pp.  III.  4 x 8 in. 

JIITy  Fire  Done  llaek  Co.,  133  West  52nd  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

2(1(1  ^tand  Pipe  Equipment.  An  illustrated  catalog  showing 
complete  installations  of  stand  pipe  equipment.  31  pp.  7x9 
in. 

I LOOKING,  SI  B— See  nlao  Stneeo  Bane 
FLOORING 

Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Linoleum  Department,  Lancaster. 

Pa. 

222  Business  floors.  A handy  reference  on  floors  for  public 
1 null  dings,  containing  specimen  specifications, 
directions  for  laying  and  other  helpful  data.  Illustrated  In 
color.  6 x 9 in. 

Congolrnm  Company.  Inc,  Philadelphia.  Pn 
, The  Gold  ''rat  Specification.  Contains  specifications  for 
Linoleum  and  Cork  Carpet  according  to  methods  per- 
• u .f  ■ T**1"1  nf  experiment  and  careful  research.  2 pp. 

“ ’ ; X I 1 in. 


Congoleum  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

42!).  Linoleum  Service  Sheet,  1:  No.  41).  A sheet  containing 
detail  sketches  drawn  to  scale  for  applying  linoleum  to  floors; 
over  thresholds;  on  staircases;  under  radiators;  etc.  The  re- 
verse contains  description  of  materials  and  complete  detailed 
specifications  for  laying  linoleum.  17  x 22  in.,  folded  to  8J4  x 
11  in. 

The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co.,  R.  A.  Long  Building,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

204.  The  Perfect  Floor.  Tells  how  to  lay,  finish  and  care  for 
Oak  Flooring.  16  pp.  14  Illus.  6%  x 7%  in. 

The  Mnrbleloid  Co.,  461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 

61.  The  Universal  Flooring  for  Modern  Buildings.  Illustrated 
booklet.  Describes  uses  and  contains  specifications  for  Marble- 
loid  flooring,  base,  wainscoting,  etc.  Size  6%  x 9%  in.  32  pp. 

Franklin  R.  Muller  Co.,  Waukegan,  111. 

242.  Asbestone  Flooring  Composition.  A book  describing  uses 
of  and  giving  specifications  and  directions  for  Composition 
Flooring,  Base,  Wainscoting,  etc.  8 U,  x n jn  111 

Oak  Flooring  Advertising  Bureau,  1014  Ashland  Block, 
Chicago,  III. 

493.  Modern  Oak  Floors.  A book  that  tells  the  complete  story  of 
Oak  Flooring.  24  pp.  111.  6%  x 914  in. 

W.  A J.  Sloane,  Selling  Agents,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

439.  Nairn  Inlaid  and  Printed  Linoleum.  A 88-page  book  illus- 
trated in  colors.  Shows  patterns  of  linoieums  with  views  of 
attractive  interiors  in  which  linoleum  covered  floors  form  part 
of  the  decorative  scheme.  6x9  in. 

440.  Nairn  Samples.  A sample  book  of  plain  linoleum  and 

one  of  cork  carpet,  each  434  x 814  in.,  bound  in  cloth.  A 
third  sample  book  contains  samples  of  inlaid  and  printed 
linoleum.  3x8  in. 

FLOORS — See  Building  Construe! ion 

FURNACES— See  Heating 

FURNITURE 

Empire  Seating  Company.  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

F521.  Progressive  School  Seating.  A description  of  the  “Empire 
se-t  desk”;  a chair  with  adjustable  board  to  serve  as  school 
desk  or  drawing  board  and  permitting  several  adjustments.  12 
pp.  111.  734  x 10  in. 

William  Leavens  A Co.,  Inc.,  32  Canal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

F542.  Furniture  Sheets.  A collection  of  sheets  illustrating 
furniture  made  by  this  company.  Price  list  on  request.  6x9  in. 

GARAGE  CONSTRUCTION — See  also  Building  Construc- 
tion 

GARBAGE  DESTROYERS 

Kerner  Incinerator  Company,  1029  Chestnut  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

384.  The  Sanitary  Elimination  of  Household  Waste.  M- 3 Folder. 
Description  of  construction,  installation  and  operation  of  the 
Kernerator  for  residences.  Illustrated  by  views  of  residences 
in  which  the  Kernerator  is  installed,  with  cuts  showing  all 
details.  15  pp.  111.  4 x 9 in. 

GARBAGE  RECEIVERS 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  A Bro.,  Inc.,  50  Beekman  St.,  New 
York. 

170.  Booklet  showing  general  construction  and  sizes  of  garbage 
receivers  to  be  placed  underground  for  suburban  use;  also  types 
to  be  built  into  the  wall  of  city  homes  and  apartments;  also 
types  for  suburban  wall  with  opening  on  inside  for  the  maid  and 
outside  for  the  garbage  man.  Size  3%  x 6%  in.  16  pp. 

GARDENS 

Julius  Roehrs  Company,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

400.  The  Ten-Ten  books  issued  three  times  a year — covering 
nursery  stock  in  general,  such  things  as  fruit  trees,  roses  and 
perennials.  Also  one  genera!  greenhouse  catalog,  listing  or- 
chids and  greenhouse  plants. 

GREEN  HOUSES — See  Glass  Constructions 

GUTTERS  AND  DOWNSPOUTS — See  also  Roofing. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  160  Front  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y 

22(1.  Zinc  Spouting.  Describes  leaders,  gutters,  etc..  “Made 
from  Horse  Head  Zinc,”  giving  information  concerning  their 
pennomy  and  durability.  8 pp.  Til.  6 x 9 in. 

GYPSUM  BLOCKS 

Acme  Cement  Plaster  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

F547.  Acme  Gvpsum  Blocks.  A descr:ptive  booklet  dealing  with 
gypsum  blocks  for  partitions  and  column  protection,  also 
reinforced  blocks  for  lintels.  Contains  complete  specifications 
with  examples  of  use  in  important  buildings,  30  pp.  111.  4x9 
in. 

HARDWARE 

The  American  Pulley  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F530.  Sash  Pulleys  of  Pressed  Metal.  A catalog  of  pressed 
steel  sash  pulleys  for  all  sizes  and  styles  of  windows.  44  pp. 
Til.  5VS  x 714  in. 

The  Rnssiok  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

F!>10.  Catalog  No.  100.  A complete  catalog  of  casters  for  every 
use  from  small  trunks  to  heavy  trucks  including  also  furni- 
ture. 80  pp.  111.  734  x 1034  in. 
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CORRIDOR 

FLOORS 


JDEAL  corridor  floors  are  those 
of  Marbleloid  Permanent 
Flooring.  First  of  all  they  are 
attractive  and  substantial  in 
appearance.  They  are  fire- 
proof, and  they  are  installed  to 
wear  as  long  as  the  building 
stands. 


A Marbleloid  corridor  floor  will  minimize  the  sound  of  foot' 


falls.  It  will  offer  a sure  foothold.  It  will  be  resilient.  It 


will  not  “dust”  or  “chip”  or  require  expensive  upkeep.  It  will 
be  sanitary  and  quickly  cleaned. 

If  all  the  corridor  floors  of  Marbleloid  flooring  could  be  laid 
end  to  end  they  would  form  an  ideal  walk  of  many  miles  in 
length.  You  will  find  them  now  in  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Colleges,  Dormitories,  Courthouses,  Clubs,  Apartments,  Institu- 
tions, Residences,  and  Office,  Y.M.C.A.  and  Public  Buildings. 


The  cheerfulness  of  this  Hospi- 
tal Corridor  is  enhanced  by  its 
Marbleloid  floor  with  continu- 
ous base-board  in  different 
color. 

Serviceability  is  a paramount 
requirement  of  this  Marbleloid 
Corridor  floor  in  a Technical 
Institute. 


The  Marbleloid  floor  adds  to  the  richness  of  this  Corridor 
in  an  Eastern  Club  House. 


Indeed  this  School 
Corridor  floor  will 
withstand  the  tramp- 
ing of  thousands  of 
youthful  feet.  It  is  of 
Marbleloid. 


Architects  Will  find  specifications  in  Sweet’s  Architectural 
and  Engineering  Catalogues.  We  will  also  send  on  request 
samples  of  Marbleloid  Flooring,  partial  list  of  installations 
and  other  particulars. 


THE  MARBLELOID  COMPANY,  463  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HARDWARE 

Carrier  Adjuster  Company,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

470.  Carrier  Quadrant  Adjuster.  A description,  with  specifica- 
tions and  detail  line  drawings,  of  an  adjuster  for  outward 

opening  casement  windows.  Locks  window  at  any  angle  with- 
out interference  with  screens  or  draperies  and  permits  clean- 
ing of  entire  window  from  the  inside.  Permits  100%  open- 
ing for  ventilation.  4 pp.  111.  8J4  x 11  in. 

The  Casement  Hardware  Co.,  5 North  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

4S9.  “H'in-dor”  Catalog.  A pamphlet  describing  Bull-dog  ad- 
justers and  Hook-fast  fasteners  for  casement  windows.  88  pp. 
111.  8%  x 10 y2  in. 

490.  The  Casement  Window  Hand-book.  A book  dealing  with 
the  advantages  of  casement  windows  and  describing  casement 
window  hardware.  30  pp.  111.  4%  x 5J4  in. 

The  Kawneer  Co.,  Niles,  Mich. 

1412.  Kawneer,  Simplex  Window  Fixtures.  Booklet  illustrated. 
Drawings,  photographs  and  text  describes  weightless,  rever- 
sible window  fixture,  its  ease  of  installation,  ventilation  and 
light  control.  Size  8%  x 10%  in.  16  pp. 

Ivnape  & Vogt  Manufacturing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

471.  Hardware  Catalog  No.  10.  A complete,  catalog  of  hard- 

ware for  home  closets,  garment  holders,  show  cases,  cabinets, 
desks  and  furniture.  110  pp.  111.  6x9  in. 

Monarch  Metal  Products  Co.,  5020  Penrose  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

438.  Monarch  Casement  Hardware.  A book  describing  hardware 
for  casement  windows.  This  Manual  and  folder  comply  with 
all  suggestions  made  by  the  Structural  Service  Committee  of  the 
A.  I.  A,  18  pp.  111.  7J4  x 10J4  in.,  in  heavy  folder  for  vertical 
file  properly  indexed. 

Pullman  3Ifg.  Co.,  220  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

483.  Pullman  Unit  Sash  Balances.  The  Pullman  Unit  Sash 
Balance  is  a coiled  spring  in  a housing  that  replaces  weights 
and  cords.  This  book  tells  why  it  costs  less  on  nearly  all 
installations;  why  it  is  better  in  all  respects;  and  gives  a list 
of  important  buildings  in  which  this  balance  is  in  satisfactory 
use.  Contains  blue  print  sheet  of  details.  12  pp.  111.  8 x 

11  in. 

RichardN-AVilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora,  111. 

330.  Modern  Hardware  for  Your  Home.  Catalog  of  hangers 
for  vanishing  French  doors;  "Air-Way”  multifold  hardware 
for  sun  parlors  and  sleeping  porches;  "Slidetite”  garage  door 
hardware.  24  pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

435.  Distinctive  Garage  Door  Hardware.  Catalog  No.  A- 22. 

This  is  more  than  a catalog.  It  is  a treatise  for  architects 
and  builders  on  the  door  equipment  of  garages,  covering  slid- 
ing; folding  and  combination  sliding  and  folding  doors,  with 
their  hardware.  94  pp.  111.  814  x 11  in. 

43(1.  Sliding  Door  Hardware.  Catalog  No.  A-ll.  A catalog  of 
sliding  door  hardware  of  Parallel,  Accordion  and  Plush  floor 
partitions.  32  pp.  111.  7x10  in. 

Snrprcnt  & Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

478.  Sargent  Locks  and  Hardware,  1922.  The  latest  complete 
catalog  of  locks,  hardware,  small  tools,  etc.  1018  pp.  111.  9x12 
in. 

The  Stnnley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

11.  Wrought  Hardware.  New  1921  Catalog.  This  new  catalog 

describes  additions  to  the  Stanley  line  of  Wrought  Hardware, 
as  well  as  the  older  well  known  specialties  and  various  styles  of 
butts,  hinges,  bolts,  etc.  376  pp.  111.  6%  x 9%  in. 

12.  Garage  Hardware.  Rooklet.  illustrated.  Garages  and  their 
equipment,  such  as  hinges,  hasps,  door  holders,  latch  sets, 
chain  and  hand  holts,  showing  illustrations  and  text  with 
'limensions  of  garages,  describing  the  Stanley  Works  product. 
8ize  6 x 9 in.  24  pp. 

13  Eight  Garages  and  Their  Stanley  Hardware.  Booklet. 
Plans,  drawings  and  complete  hardware  specifications.  Size 

6 x 7 in.  32  pp. 

127  The  Stanley  Works  Ball  Bearing  Butts.  Booklet,  illus- 
trated. Description,  with  full  size  illustrations  of  rnanv  fvped 
butts  and  tbeir  parts,  dimensions  and  finish.  Size  5 x It?  in. 
3 2 pp 

•195  Stanley  Detail  Manual.  A catalog  in  loose  leaf  binder, 
'■uiM-ting  of  five  sections  on  Butts,  Bolts.  Blind  and  Shutter 
Hardware.  Stanley  Garage  Hardware,  Screen  and  Sash  Hard- 
ware. Detail  drawings  are  given,  showing  clearances  and  other 
detailers.  116  pp.  111.  7!4xioj4  in. 

Vonneiriit  Hnrilsvnre  Co.  T n d I a n a nol i s.  Tnd. 

309  Van  Duprin  Self-Rrlrasing  Fire  Exit  Devices.  A catalog 
and  educational  work  on  panic-proof,  burglar-proof  self  re- 
leasing exit  devices  for  doors  and  windows  of  buildings  of  any 
kind  of  occtipanev.  41  pp.  Til.  8 x 11  in. 

310  Prince  Self. Releasing  Fire  Exit  Devices.  Supplement  to 
Von  Duprin  Catalog  Nn.  12.  Contains  valuable  information  for 
architects  on  the  selection,  detailing,  etc.,  of  Prince  devices  for 
door*  and  windows  to  insure  safety  against  fire  panic.  32  pp. 
III.  R x 11  in 

HEATERS — S«-c  Water  Renter* 

HE  \TI\fJ 

Alherirer  Renter  Cnmpnny,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

307  Healing  and  Coaling  Equipment.  Catalog  No.  3.  A use- 
ful manual  for  arrhiterts  in  addition  to  serving  as  a catalogue 
heating  and  cooling  equipment.  Explains  fullv  the  advan- 
• ages  of  spirally  corrugated  beater  tubing.  4 8 pp.  Til.  with 
line  eufs  and  half  tones.  7 *4  x 10%  in. 


American  District  Steam  Co.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

431.  ADSCO.  Bulletin  158  tells  in  an  interesting  way  about 
modern  heating.  16  pp.  Bulletin  159  gives  valuable  data 
for  calculating  radiation  required  in  building.  Tells  how  old 
systems  may  be  remodelled  to  bring  temperature  in  each  room 
under  perfect  control.  16  pp.  Both  bulletins  illustrated.  6 x 
8 in. 

American  Radiator  Company,  104-108  W.  42nd  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

437.  Ideal-Areola  Heating  Outfits.  A book  describing  a system 
of  hot  water  heating  for  small  and  medium  size  houses.  The 
boiler  is  placed  in  a room  and  resembles  a stove.  No  cellar 
required.  The  ash  carrying  reduced  to  a minimum.  24  pp. 
111.  6 x 854  in. 

Crane  Company,  836  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

341.  Steam  Catalogue.  A book  containing  full  descriptions  of 
the  complete  line  of  Crane  valves,  fittings,  etc.,  800  pp.  111. 

6 x 9 in. 

The  Farquhar  Furnace  Company,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

355.  Healthful  Helpful  Hints.  A discussion  of  furnace  and 
chimney  design  and  capacity  for  hot  air  heating  and  ventilation. 
16  pp.  111.  4%  x 9%  in. 

35ft.  A Plain  Presentation  to  Dealers.  A book  of  selling  talk 
for  dealers  in  Farquhar  Furnaces.  Four  model  heating  layouts 
are  shown  and  there  is  a page  of  useful  “Do  and  Don’t” 
advice.  24  pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

Hess  Warming  A Ventilating  Co.,  1209  Tacoma  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 

178.  Modern  Furnace  Heating.  An  illustrated  book  on  the 
Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces,  Pipe  and  Pipeless,  notes  for  in- 
stallation, sectional  viev/s,  showing  parts  and  operation,  dimen- 
sions, register  designs,  pipes  and  fittings.  Size  6 x 9%  in. 
4 8 pp. 

Illinois  Engineering  Company,  Racine  Ave.  at  21st  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

F540.  Illinois  Heating  Systems.  Vapor  Details  Bulletin  20. 
This  bulletin  contains  typical  plans  and  elevations  of  heating 
systems,  with  descriptions  of  details  and  “Standards  for  Com- 
puting Radiation  and  Boiler  Sizes”  of  the  Chicago  Master  Steam 
Fitters  Association.  18  pp.  111.  8x10%  in. 

Jenkins  Bros.,  80  White  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

235.  Catalog  No.  21.  This  catalog  contains  descriptions  of  all 
the  valves,  packing,  etc.,  manufactured  by  Jenkins  Bros.  In- 
cludes also  dimensions  and  price  lists  of  valves  and  parts.  27 1 
pp.  111.  4 x 6%  in.  Stiff  paper  cover. 

337.  The  Valve  Behind  a Good  Heating  System.  This  booklet 
describes  Jenkins  Radiator  Valves,  Automatic  Air  Valves  and 
other  valves  used  in  connection  with  steam  and  hot  water  beat- 
ing. 16  do.  111.  iVs  x 7%  in.  Stiff  paper  cover. 

Johnson  Service  Company,  149  Michigan  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

391.  The  Regulation  of  Temperature  and  Humidity.  A descrip- 

tion of  the  Johnson  System  of  temperature  regulation  and 
humidity  control  for  buildings;  showing  many  kinds  of  thermo- 
static appliances  for  automatically  maintaining  uniform  tem- 
peratures. 63  pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

392.  Johnson  Electric  Thermostats,  Valves  and  Controllers.  A 

catalog  of  devices  mentioned  in  the  title.  24  pp.  111.  3%  x 

6 in. 

I,.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,  Reed  and  Florida  Streets, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F549.  Mueller  Furnace.  A catalog  of  hot  air  furnaces,  com- 
bination air  and  water  heaters  and  Mueller  convectors  for  all 
fuels.  Contains  tables  of  capacities,  rules  for  figuring  radiation 
and  line  drawings  of  installations.  83  pp.  111.  7 x 10  in. 

Richardson  & Boynton  Co.,  New  York,  Pr.  Y.,  Chicago, 
111.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Boston,  Mass. 

290.  The  Richardson  Vapor-Vacuum-Pressure  Heating  System. 
An  interesting  book  which  presents  in  dear  non-technical  lan- 
guage the  principles  of  Vapor- Vacuum-Pressure  heating;  the 
economy  over  ordinary  steam  heating;  steam  and  hot-water 
systems  may  be  altered  to  use  this  principle  with  view's  of 
buildings  where  the  V-V-P  system  is  installed.  14  pp.  111. 
8 x 11  in. 

291.  Perfect  Warm  Air  Furnaces.  No.  203.  Contains  a full 

description  of  various  types  of  warm  air  furnaces  and  parts, 
with  dimensions  and  necessary  data.  24  pp.  111.  8 x 10%  in, 

292.  Perfect  Cooking  Ranges.  Description  and  dimensions  of 

!he  complete  line  of  the  new  high  enamel  finish  Richardson 
Perfect  ranges,  with  charts  and  information  regarding  com- 
bination coal  and  gas  cooking  ranges.  40  pp.  111.  8%  x 11 

in. 

The  II  B.  Smith  Co..  Westfield,  Mass. 

431.  General  Boiler  & Radiator  Catalog.  A descriptive  catalog 
giving  ratings,  dimensions,  capacities  and  working  pressures. 

90  pp.  111.  4x7  in. 

432  Heating  Data  Books.  One  is  an  Engineers’  Data  Ring 
Book.  125  pp.  III.  4x7  in.  Others  consist  of  loose  leaf 
hinders  to  hold  special  matter.  8%  x 11  in. 

Sterling  Engineering:  Company,  419  Third  St.,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 

430.  Sterling  Bulletins.  No.  33  describes  the  Sterling  System 
of  vacuum  beating.  11  pp.  No.  32  describes  the  Sterling 
Svstem  of  vapor  heating.  14  pp.  No.  31  describes  the  Sterling 
slide  valve  return  trap  4 pp.  They  are  all  illustrated.  6x9  in. 
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Residence  of 
J.  M.  G.  Brown, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Adsco  Heating  — Stearu 
from  individual  boilers. 


oAnnouncinct  me 

ADSCO 

GRADUATED  PACKLESS 
Radiator  \falve 


This  valve  is  a great  refinement  of  the  well-known  Adsco  Grad- 
uated Radiator  Valve  at  no  advance  in  price. 

It  has  closer  graduation,  especially  on  small  openings.  It  is  there- 
fore more  positive  in  control.  It  is  made  entirely  in  our  own  plant 
and  is  thoroughly  inspected  and  guaranteed.  The  black  dial  with 
nickel  lettering,  and  general  appearance  are  more  attractive.  Be- 
cause of  design  and  careful  construction  safety  against  corrosion 
and  sediment  is  assured.  It  can  be  used  with  any  steam  or  vapor 
system  with  better  results  than  any  other  make  of  radiator  valve 
graduated  or  otherwise. 

It  has  been  especially  developed  for  use  in  the  Adsco  System  of 
Atmospheric  Steam  Heating  in  conjunction  with  the  Adsco  Damper 
Regulator,  Safety  Valve,  Mercury  Gauge  and  Union  Elbow;  with 
any  type  of  boiler  or  steam  supply,  and  any  suitable  type  of  radia- 
tion. This  principle  of  heating  needs  no  traps,  vacuum  pumps 
or  other  complicated  devices ; their  cost  is  saved. 

The  Adsco  Graduated  Packless  Radiator  Valve  is  furnished  to 
heating  contractors  at  a uniform  price.  Unlike  many  makes  of 
competitive  vapor  specialties,  it  is  sold  on  a merchandise  basis  and 
not  thru  lumping  the  price  in  connection  with  engineering  specifica- 
tions. 

When  desired,  our  engineering  service  will  be  furnished  to  archi- 
tects or  contractors  at  a moderate  fee  independent  of  unit  prices 
for  the  specialties  required. 


Write  for  Bulletin  No.  1S8-A  covering 
Adsco  Heating  for  individual  buildings, 
and  including  the  Adsco  Specialties ; 
Bulletin  No.  20-A  covers  Adsco  Commun- 
ity Heating  of  a group  of  buildings  from 
Central  Station  Heating  Plant.  Architects, 
engineers  and  heating  contractors  should 
also  ask  for  Bulletin  No.  159-A. 


American  District  Steam  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 

North  Tonawanda.N.Y 

Offices: 

St.  Paul  Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  Seattle 


ADSCO  HEATING 
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HEATING 

Tuttle  Bailey  Mfg.  Co.,  2 West  45th  St.,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

305.  About  Radiator  Enclosures.  A book  showing  how  easily 
and  effectively  unsightly  radiators  may  be  concealed  by  en- 
closures which  adorn  a room.  15  pp.  III.  6%  x 9%  in. 

30(1.  Special  Designs.  Catalog  66/4.  A book  of  designs  for 
grilles,  screens,  registers  and  ventilators  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  heating  installations.  Made  of  bronze,  brass, 
iron  and  steel.  40  pp.  111.  6%  x 9%  in. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATION 

American  Blower  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

301.  Sirocco  Service.  A monthly  publication  containing  descrip- 

tions of  heating  and  ventilating  systems  installed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Blower  Company,  together  with  useful  data  for  architects 
and  engineers.  16  pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

302.  General  Catalog  "ABC”  Products.  A book  full  of  useful 

data  for  all  men  who  have  to  deal  with  heating  and  ventilating 
problems.  132  pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

Buffalo  Forge  Co.,  400  Broadway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

215.  Buffalo  Fan  System  of  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Humidify- 
ing. Cataiog  70U.  This  contains  a general  discussion  of  heat 
ing  and  ventilating  under  four  heads:  Part  1,  Public  Build- 
ings. Part  2,  Industrial  Plants.  Part  S,  Buffalo  Apparatus. 
Part  4,  Fan  Engineering. 

The  H.  W.  Nelson  Corporation  (formerly  Moline  Heat), 
Moline,  111. 

411.  Univent  Ventilation.  Architects’  and  Engineers'  Edition. 
A scientific  treatise  on  ventilation  for  schools,  offices  and  sim- 
ilar buildings:  with  40  pages  of  engineering  data  on  ventila- 
tion for  architects  and  engineers.  72  pp.  Also  “Supplement 
A”  on  Air  Conditioning.  12  pp.  111.  with  half-tones,  line 
drawings  and  designing  charts.  8)4x11  in. 

HEAT  ItEGClATUltS 

Minneapolis  Heat  Heprulator  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

134  The  Heart  of  the  Heating  Plant.  An  illustrated  catalog, 
describing  the  Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator,  its  construction,  ap- 
plication and  operation  for  the  automatic  control  of  temperature 
where  coal,  gas,  fuel  oil  or  street  steam  is  used.  Complete  cat- 
alog and  list  prices.  Size  6 x 9 in.  20  pp. 

HOISTS — See  E levator*  and  Ash  Hoists 

INCINEIC  A'i'OllS — See  Garbage  Destroyers 

INSULATION- — See  also  Stueco  Base 

Insulite  Division,  Minnesota  & Ontario  Paper  Company, 
International  Falls.  Minn. 

4S7.  Universal  Insulite  in  Building  Construction.  Describes  a 
clean,  sanitary,  odorless  and  vermin  proof  board  made  from 
selected  waterproofed  wood  fibres,  felted  into  light,  strong, 
uniform  sheets.  Examples  are  given  of  use  indoors  and  out- 
doors, together  with  details  and  useful  data.  37  pp.  III.  8J4  x 
11  in. 

United  States  Mineral  Wool  Co.,  280  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York. 

83.  The  Uses  of  Mineral  Wool  in  Architecture.  Illustrated 
booklet.  Properties  of  insulation  against  heat,  frost,  sound,  and 
as  a fire-proofing,  with  section  drawings  and  specifications  for 
use.  It  gives  rule  for  estimate  and  cost.  Size  5%  x 6%  in. 
24  pp. 

IRON  AND  STEEL — See  also  Metals 

The  American  Moiling,  Mill  Co.,  Middletown.,  Ohio. 

233.  Armo  in  Picture  and  Fact.  A booklet  describing  the  manu- 

facture of  pure  iron  in  sheets  and  giving  useful  tables  of  sheet 
sizes  and  weights.  247  pp.  111.  6 x 9 in. 

234.  Why  Steel  and  Iron  Rust.  A booklet  full  of  interesting 

data.  16  pp.  111.  3 Vi  x 6)4  in. 

Ml (ehell-Tnppen  Company,  15  John  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

257.  Booklet  14  on  Standardised  Metal  Caging.  Description  of 
various  ways  of  reinforcing  the  concrete  fireproofing  on  struc- 
tural sieel  work,  with  particular  reference  to  Standardized 
Metal  Caging. 

KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT 

Brain  hall,  Deane  Co.,  261-A  West  36th  St.,  New  York. 

5I>.  The  Heart  of  the  Home.  Booklet,  illustrated.  Deane's 
French  Rouges  (all  fuels),  cook’s  tables  and  plate  warmers. 
Size  6x9  in.  32  pp. 

The  I’ronnlhniH  Electric  Co.,  613  West  42nd  St.,  New 

York. 

145  Prometheus  Electric  Plate  Warmers.  Leaflets  illustrating 
llir  plate  wa  nner,  describing  its  construction,  utility  and  types, 
adaptable  for  residences  and  hotels,  according  to  specifications. 
Sizes  ami  dimensions.  Size  6%  x 9 in. 

LATH,  METAL 

American  Steel  A Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

'22H  Stucco  Homes  Reinforced  With  Triangle  Mesh  Fabric.  A 
pamphlet  containing  valuable  data  on  stucco  work  with  tables 
of  quantities  of  materials  and  many  illustrations  of  houses 
r " ver * d with  lucco  applied  on  Triangle  Mesh  Fabric.  24  pp. 
III.  «x9  In. 


Concrete  Engineering:  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

340.  How  to  Use  Ceco  Lathing  Materials.  An  illustrated 
treatise  on  the  use  of  expanded  metal  lath.  Contains  construc- 
tion details  and  complete  specifications,  with  sample  piece  of 
lath  in  pocket  on  cover  of  book.  16  pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

Trnscon  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

310.  Hy-Rib  and  Metal  Lath.  Tables,  general  data  and  illus- 
trations of  Hy-rib  and  metal  lath  construction.  6 pp.  111. 
8%  x 11  in. 

LAUNDRY  EQUIPMENT 

The  American  Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  Advertising 

Dept.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

84.  Catalog.  Illustrated.  Washing  machines,  accessories,  ex- 

tractors, clothes  tumblers,  drying  and  ironing  machines,  etc., 
showing  various  types  and  electrical  controls  with  specifications 
and  dimensions  for  the  installation  and  use  of  laundry  machin- 
ery in  laundries,  institutions,  hotels;  also  for  mill  and  com- 
munity laundries.  Size  12%  x 9%  in.  218  pp. 

Chicago  Dryer  Co.,  2210  N.  Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

08.  Laundry  Appliances.  Illustrated  catalog.  Descriptions  of 

Laundry  Dryers,  Electric  Washing  Machines  and  Ironing  Ma- 
chines, especially  adapted  for  use  in  residences,  apartment  build- 
ings and  small  institutions.  Size  8%  x 11  in,  48  pp. 

The  Ffaiidler  Co.,  Rochester,,  N.  Y. 

323.  Pfaudler  Chutes  for  Economy.  Folder  showing  illustra- 
tions, drawings  and  description  of  the  Pfaudler  Laundry  Chute 
giving  dimensions  for  installations.  Size  3%  x 8%  in.  8 pp. 

LIGHTING — See  also  Electrical  Equipment 

Braseolite  Company,  Division  of  the  St.  Louis  Brass 
Mfg-.  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

48S.  Catalog  No.  9.  This  catalog  supersedes  all  previous  cata- 
logs. Contains  descriptions  with  illustrations  of  Brascolites, 
Elites  and  Industrolites,  together  with  table  and  diagram  for 
quickly  determining  wattage  and  sizes  to  illuminate  a given 
area.  29  pp.  111.  in  colors.  8 x 10)4  in. 

I,  F.  Frink.  Inc.,  24th  St.  and  loth  Ave.,  New  Yin  k. 

150.  Light  Service  for  Hospitals.  Catalogue  421.  A booklet 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings,  showing  the  types 
of  lights  for  use  in  hospitals,  as  operating  table  reflectors,  Jino- 
lite  and  multilite  concentrators,  ward  reflectors,  bed  lights  and 
microscopic  reflectors,  giving  sizes  and  dimensions,  explaining 
their  particular1  fitness  for  special  uses.  Size  7 x 10  in.  12  pp. 

218.  Picture  Lighting.  Booklet  422.  A pamphlet  describing 

Frink  Reflectors  for  lighting  pictures,  art  galleries,  decorated 
ceilings,  cove  lighting,  the  lighting  of  stained  glass,  etc.,  and 
containing  a list  of  private  and  public  galleries  using  Frink  Re- 
flectors. 24  pp.  111.  5%  x 7 in. 

219.  Frirk  Reflectors  and  Lighting  Specialties  for  Stores.  Cata- 

log No.  424.  A catalog  containing  a description  of  the  Frink 
Lighting  System  for  Stores;  the  Synthetic  System  of  Window 
Illumination;  and  a number  of  appliances  to  produce  the  most 
effective  lighting  of  displayed  objects.  20  pp.  111.  8 x 11  in. 

220.  Frink  Lighting  Service  for  Banks  and  Insurance  Com- 

panies. Reflectors.  Catalog  No.  425.  A very  interesting 
treatise  on  the  lighting  of  offices;  with  details  of  illustrations 
and  description  of  lamps  and  reflectors.  Contains  a list,  cover- 
ing several  pages,  of  banks  using  Frink  Desk  and  Screen  Fix- 
tures. 30  pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

Harvey  Huhtiell,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

401.  Hubbell  Flush  Door  Receptacles.  Description  of  a safe, 
convenient  and  practical  wall  outlet  de  luxe  for  fine  residences, 
clubs,  hotels,  public  buildings  and  offices.  4 pp.  111.  8 x 10  in. 

Lls-htoller  Company,  569  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

412.  After  Sunset  LightoKers.  A beautiful  catalog  and  price 
list  of  electric  lighting  brackets  and  suspension  fixtures.  16  pp. 
111.  8 x 10%  in. 

National  X-Ray  Reflector  Company,  235  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,,  111. 

485.  How  to  Know  and  Have  Good  Lighting.  A treatise  on  the 
development  of  lighting.  Beautifully  illustrated  photographs 
and  descriptions  of  lighting  installations  in  every  kind  of 
building  from  a variety  of  applications  including  ceiling  fix- 
tures, art  lamps,  floor  pedestals,  cornices,  coves  and  other  spe- 
cial adaptations.  It  also  gives  a list  of  buildings  where  X-Ray 
Eye  Comfort  Lighting  has  been  used.  Size  754  x 10  inches.  48 
PP- 

The  Hcfleetolyte  Co..  914  J Pine  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

244.  "Reflectolyte"  Catalog  No.  4.  Description,  Engineering 
Data,  descriptions  and  prices  of  the  well  known  type  of  reflector 
and  suspended  bowl  lighting  fixtures.  32  pp.  III.  7%  x 10% 

in. 

Mitchell  Vmicc  Co.,  Inc..  503-511  West  24th  St.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

300.  Catalog  No.  25.  A descriptive  catalog,  with  prices,  of  the 
“T.  R.  B.”  Lighting  Unit,  for  perfect  distribution  of  light 
without  glare  and  without  shadows.  24  pp.  III.  8x10  in. 

LIME 

The  Ohio  Hydrate  & Supply  Co.,  Woodville  Ohio. 

4!)4.  A Job  that  Took  a Million  Years.  A description  of  how 
limestone  is  formed  and  how  it  is  later  converted  into  lime.  All 
the  processes  are  shown  in  detail  and  the  uses  of  lime  are  illus- 
trated. 16  pp.  111.  Syi  x 11  in. 
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Johnson  Service  Company  maintains 
26  branches  on  the  North  American 
continent:  one  in  each  of  the  twenty 
largest  and  geographically  best  located 
cities  in  United  States,  six  likewise  in 
Canada.  Each  branch  is  Johnson  Ser- 
vice Company;  not  a sales  agent  office, 
dealer  or  contractor  representative:  but 
thoroughly  Johnson,  with  every  Johnson 
Service  intent,  purpose  and  equipment. 
Although  that  indicates  this  company’s 
great  size  and  extent  of  business,  it  is 
mentioned  entirely,  however,  to  again 
emphasize  what  the  word  Service  in  this 
company’s  name  means,  and  why  it  is 
there. 


The  Johnson  System  of  Temperature  Regulation  not  only 
provides  an  actual  saving  in  the  consumption  of  coal 
equal  to  much  more  than  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
investment,  but  a constantly  uniform  temperature,  guar- 
anteeing a luxury  and  comfort  immeasurable  by  money. 
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REFERENCE  LIST  OF  BUSINESS  LITERATURE— Continued 


LINOLEUM — See  also  Flooring 

Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Linoleum  Department,  Lancaster, 

Pa. 

223.  Armstrong's  Linoleum  Floors.  A handbook  for  archi- 
tects, published  in  the  file  form  of  (8%  x 11  in.)  recommended 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  A technical  treatise 
on  Linoleum  containing  general  information,  tables  of  grades, 
gauges  and  weights,  specimen  specifications,  and  detailed  direc- 
tions for  laying  linoleum.  Protusely  illustrated  in  colors. 

LOCKEltS,  STEEL — Sec  Factory  Equipment 

LUMBER 

The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co.,  R.  A.  Long  Building,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

203.  From  Tree  to  Trade.  This  book  tells  the  story  of  the 
manufacture  of  lumber.  Gives  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
business  and  the  care  and  attention  given  to  the  manufacture 
and  grading  of  Long-Bell  trade-marked  products.  100  illustra- 
tions. 48  pp.  8%  x 11  in. 

The  Pacific  Lumber  Compuny  of  Illinois,  2060  McCor- 

Mick  Bldg.,  Chicago,,  111. 

303.  Construction  Digest — The  use  of  California  Redwood  in 

residential  and  industrial  construction.  Contains  illustrations, 
grading  rules,  specifications  and  other  technical  data  for  archi- 
tects and  builders.  16  pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

304.  Engineering  Digest — The  use  of  California  Redwood  in 

industrial  construction  and  equipment  for  factories,  railroads, 
mines  and  engineering  projects.  16  pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

LUMBER,  ASBESTOS 

Asbestos  Shingle,  Slate  A Sheathing  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

54.  Ambler  Asbestos  Building  Lumber.  Catalog  illustrated.  Des- 
cribes uses  of  this  fireproof  product  for  both  exteriors  and  in- 
teriors. Tables  of  sizes  and  illustrations  of  various  types  of 
buildings  in  which  it  has  been  used.  Size  8%  x 11  in.  32  pp. 

MANTELS 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  A Bro.,  Inc.,  50  Beekman  St.,  New 
York. 

00.  Wood  Mantels.  Portfolio.  Woodmantel  designs  of  va- 
rious types  and  openings,  giving  dimensions,  projections  and 
showing  fireplace  grate  designs.  Size  9 x 614  in.  32  pp. 

MEMORIALS 

Harrison  Grnnlte  Co.,  200  Fifth  Ave,  New  York. 

151.  Memorials.  Booklet  showing  photographic  illustrations  and 
text  of  monumental  pieces  and  memorials,  of  granite,  ranging 
from  monuments  of  public  interest  to  simple  private  tributes. 
Size  4 x 9 in.  24  pp. 

METALS— See  also  Iron  and  Steel 

American  Brass  Co.,  Main  Office,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

138.  Price  List  and  Data  Book.  Illustrated.  Loose-leaf  Cata- 
log. Covers  entire  line  of  Sheets,  Wire  Rods,  Tubes,  etc.,  in 
various  metals.  Useful  tables.  Size  3%  x 7 in.  168  pp. 

130.  Illustrated  Pamphlets.  Describes  the  use  and  adaptability 
of  Extruded  Architectural  Shapes,  Benedict  Nickel,  Brass  and 
Copper  Pipe  in  Iron  Pipe  sizes  for  plumbing  installations.  8^4 
x 11  in. 

385.  Copper  Products.  Illustrated  price  list  and  tables  of 
weights.  Covers  copper  for  roofing  purposes,  including  strip 
copper  for  forming  into  leaders,  gutters,  valleys,  flashings,  etc. 
64  pp. 

American  Sheet  A Tin  Plate  Co,  Frick  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

452.  Reference  Book.  Pocket  Edition.  Covers  the  complete 
line  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Products.  168  pp.  111.  2)4  x 4 54 

in. 

Bridgeport  Brnss  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

483.  Seven  Centuries  of  Brass  Making.  A brief  history  of  the 
ancient  art  of  brass  making  and  its  early  (and  even  recent) 
method  of  production — contrasted  with  that  of  the  Electric 
Furnace  Process — covering  tubular,  rod  and  ornamental  shapes. 
80  pp.  III.  8 x 10)4  in. 

Copper  A llmss  Research  Association,  25  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

■100  How  to  Build  a Better  Home.  A book  on  building  writ- 
ten for  the  prospective  builder.  It  contains  keyed  illustra- 
tions of  houses  and  details  of  houses  and  should  be  of  value 
to  architects  in  explaining  technical  terms  to  clients.  30  pp. 
III.  TVs  x 1014  in. 

Rome  Brass  A Copper  Company,  Rome.  N.  Y. 

473.  Price  List  No.  70.  A loose-leaf  binder  containing  full 
price  list  of  Rome  Quality  products,  together  with  useful 
tables.  H'/ixV/i  in. 

Mil, I. WORK — See  also  Lumber — Building  Construction — 

Doors  nnd  Windows 

MOLDINGS,  METAL 

Nntlnnnl  Metal  Molding  Co.,  25  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

85  Bulletins  Bound  in  a standard  correspondence  folder  suit- 
ably indexed  for  convenient  filing,  describes  complete  line  of 
metal  moldings. 


National  Metal  Molding  Co.,  25  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

152.  nand-book  for  the  Man  on  the  Job.  An  Illustrated  book 
of  fittings  and  methods  with  description  and  instructions  lor 
installing  National  Metal  Molding  under  all  conditions;  a book 
meant  to  be  conveniently  carried  and  used  on  the  job.  Size 
4%  x 6 in.  102  pp. 

MORTAR— See  also  Cement 

Louisville  Cement  Company,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

311.  Brixment,  the  Perfect  Mortar.  The  reading  of  this  little 
book  gives  one  a feeling  that  definite  valuable  information 
has  been  acquired  about  one  of  the  oldest  building  materials. 
Modern  science  has  given  the  mason  a strong  water-resisting 
mortar  with  the  desirable  "feel”  of  the  best  rich  lime  mortar. 
16  pp.  111.  in  colors.  6%  x 7%  in. 

OIL  STORAGE  SYSTEMS 

Wayne  Gi^Tank  amt  Pump  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

F544.  Bulletins  on  Oil  Storage.  A collection  of  illustrated 
bulletins  bound  in  loose  leaf  binder  of  tough  paper,  showing  de- 
tails of  installation  of  oil  storage  systems  for  all  purposes. 
814  x 11  in. 

ORNAMENT  METAL  WORK — See  also  Architectural  Iron 
W ork — Metals 

Newman  Manufacturing  Company,  416  Elm  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

221).  Newman  Ornamental  Metal  Work — Catalog  A.  Booklet 
showing  installations  of  brass  and  bronze  railings,  door  hard- 
ware, grille  work,  etc.,  in  banks,  theatres  and  other  public 
buildings.  Also  shows  lighting  fixtures  and  special  metal  work 
of  all  descriptions.  64  pp.  111.  8 x 11  in. 

PAINTS,  STAINS,  VARNISHES — See  also  Waterproofing 

The  Areo  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F538.  Arco  Specifications.  A collection  of  27  specifications  for 
plastic,  compounds,  damp  proofings,  technical  finishes,  white 
industrial  finishes,  enamels,  concrete  hardeners,  preservative  steel 
coatings,  architectural  varnishes.  102  pp.  in  loose  leaf  binder. 
8)4  x 11  in. 

Brcinig  Brothers,  Inc.,  Third  and  Grand  Sts.,  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 

210.  Color  Cards;  contains  suggestions  for  color  combinations 
and  painting  in  general;  with  descriptions  for  use  and  illus- 
trations of  the  following  paints;  house  paint,  metal  protective 
paint,  shingle  stain,  enamel  tints,  floor  and  deck  paint,  "Wall- 
sheen”  (flat  wall  paint),  barn  and  silo  paint,  screen  paint. 

211.  Cartons;  contains  panels  illustrating  various  effects  obtained 
on  woods  by  the  use  of  Breinia  Brothers  Wood  Finishes. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co.,  12,042  South  Peoria  St.„  Chicago, 

111. 

270.  The  Carter  Paint  Calculator.  A valuable  book  containing 
answers  and  solutions  to  common  paint  problems;  gives  sam- 
ple estimates;  data  useful  to  both  architect  and  master  painter. 
Black  Fabrikoid  cover.  Vest  pocket  size  2)4  x 4)4  in.  70  pp. 
Sent  postpaid  anywhere  on  request. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

324.  Dixon’s  Silica-Graphite  Paint.  A pamphlet  describing  the 
physical  properties  of  silica-graphite  paint  and  especially  the 
wide  difference  between  it  and  other  protective  paints.  Con- 
tains also  sample  color  card  with  specifications.  20  pp.  and 
6 pp.  in  color  card.  111.  3%,  x 6%  in. 

Samuel  H.  French  A Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3X2.  French's  Paints  and  Varnishes.  A catalog  and  price  list 
of  paints,  stains,  varnishes,  mortar  colors,  cement  colors  and 
materials  for  plasterers,  with  instructions  for  selection  of 
colors,  etc.  44  pp.  111.  4 x 8 in. 

A.  C.  Horn  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

300.  Color  Card  and  Brief  Description  of  various  Horn  Painting 
Specialties.  Koncrex,  Protective  Floor  coating;  Aclac,  Service 
Paint;  Symentrin,  Flat  Wall  Finish;  Symentrex  (Liquid  Con- 
crete), a Complete  Finish  for  Concrete  or  Brick;  Horns  House 
Paints  (Gov’t  Specification). 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  160  Front.  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

227.  Painting  Specifications.  A booklet  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion concerning  paint  mixtures  for  application  on  various  sur- 
faces. 

Parker,  Preston  A Co.,  Inc.,  Norwich,  Conn. 

357.  Art  in  Shingle  Stains.  Description  of  waterproof,  odor- 
less shingle  stains  and  waterproof  coatings  for  walls  and  floors; 
with  covering  capacities  and  directions  for  use.  27  pp.  3 x 
4 % in. 

Rlpolln  Co.,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

410.  Ripolin  Specification  Book,  8x10)4  in.,  12  fp.  Complete 
architectural  specifications  and  general  instructions  for  the 
application  of  Ripolin.  the  original  Holland  Enamel  Paint. 
Directions  for  the  proper  finishing  of  wood,  metal,  plaster, 
concrete,  brick  and  other  surfaces,  both  interior  and  exterior, 
are  included  in  this  Specification  Book. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  601  Canal  Road,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

278.  Painting  and  Varnishing  Specifications.  A complete  speci- 
fication text  book  on  the  painting  and  finishing  of  architectural 
surfaces.  30  pp.  8%  x 11  in. 

271).  Portfolio  of  Flat-Tone  Multi-Color  Effects.  Containing 
Bamples  and  complete  specifications  for  securing  the  latest  and 
most  beautiful  effects  in  interior  wall  decoration.  2 Vt.  x 6 in. 
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"VOUR  Needs— complete. 

A If  you  use  sheet  metal  of  any  type, 
we  can  furnish  a product  specially 
adapted  to  your  requirements.  We 
combine  good  materials  with  the  most 
approved  manufacturing  methods. 


KEYSTONE 

\__J 

^Eft 


Copper  is  the  anti-toxin  for  sheet  metal  rust.  Properly  propor- 
tioned, it  puts  into  sheet  metal  building  products  a new  measure  of 
endurance  and  resistance  to  rust  that  cannot  be  attained  without  its 
help.  It  is  the  martial  music  that  adds  the  grit  of  fight  wherever 
rust  destroys.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  assures  more  lasting  and 
satisfactory  construction. 


For  roofing,  siding,  gutters,  spouting,  eaves  trough,  cornices,  sheet 
metal  and  tin  work,  use  KEYSTONE  quality  Galvanized  Sheets 
and  Roofing  Tin  Plates — better  for  both  architect  and  owner. 
Keystone  superiority  has  been  proved  by  actual  time  and  weather 
tests.  Its  use  is  economy.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants. 


We  manufacture  a complete  line  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  products  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  full 
information  and  our  interesting  booklet —“Copper — Its  Effect  upon  Steel  for  Roofing  Tin.’’ 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 

General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


=rDISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES  ~ 

Chicago  Cincinnati  Denver  Detroit  New  Orleans  New  York  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

Export  Representatives  United  States  Steel  Products  Company.  New  York  City 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives  United  States  Steel  Products  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Portland,  Seattle 
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REFERENCE  LIST  OF  BUSINESS  LITERATURE— Continued 


TILES,  CONCRETE 

Raymond  Concrete  Tile  Co.,  14u  Cetlar  at.,  iNcW  luik. 

150.  Raymond  Concrete  Plies — Special  Concrete  W or  k.  A 

uoukict  wiiu  data  concerning  ihe  scope  oi  me  Raymond  Con- 
crete File  Co.,  tor  special  concrete  work.  it  classtnes  piles, 
snowing  by  illustration,  lcxl  and  drawings,  the  relative  value  oi 
special  shape  and  mauuiaciure  ot  piles,  it  gives  formula:  tor 
working  loads,  and  relative  economy,  size  Kit  x ll^k  in.  69  pp. 

MacArtnur  Concrete  Tile  and  Fouudutlon  Co.,  i2  John 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

323.  Concrete  Pile  Standards.  This  treatise  gives  standard 
details  tor  pile  caps  with  standard  specilications  lor  concrete 
piles  and  has  a valuable  chapter  entitled,  "How  a .Pile  Sup- 
ports its  Load.”  Useful  tables  are  presented  with  worked  ex- 
amples ot  computations  lor  typical  and  unusual  conditions. 
64  pp.  111.  9 x 12  in. 

PIPE — See  also  Metals 

The  Durirou  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

25U.  Acid  Proof  Dram  Pipe  and  Sanitary  Fittings.  A Message 
to  Owner , Architect  and  Sanitary  Engineer.  Bulletin  12b. 
ihis  bulletin  explains  the  advantages  ot  Dunron  Pipe  to  resist 
the  corrosive  action  of  acids  and  alkalis.  Contains  drawings, 
tables  of  dimensions  and  lull  instructions  tor  installation.  6 
pp.  ill.  K x iuii  in, 

National  Tube  Co.,  FTick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

437.  National  Bulletin  No.  25.  This  bulletin  is  a valuable 
treatise  on  corrosion  in  pipes;  flow  of  water;  flow  of  steam; 
strength  of  pipes  of  various  sizes  when  used  as  beams  and 
as  columns,  etc.,  numerous  tables  and  diagrams.  86  pp.  Pro 
tusely  illustrated.  8i4  x 11  in. 

A.  Wyckofl!  A Son  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

31)7.  Wyckoff  Wood  Pipe.  Catalog  No.  42.  A description  of 
machine-made  woodstave  pipe  and  Wycolf’s  cypress  steam  pipe 
casing.  Contains  also  a number  of  pages  ot  useful  formulas 
and  tables  for  hydraulic  computations.  92  pp.  ill.  6 x 9 in. 

PIPE  COVERING 

The  Philip  Carey  Co.,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

371).  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings.  Catalog  1362.  A catalog  and 
manual  of  pipe  and  boiler  coverings,  cements,  etc.  Contains 
a number  of  valuable  diagrams  and  tables.  71  pp.  111.  6x0 

in. 

PLASTER  RASE — See  also  Stucco  Base 

PLUMBING  EQUIPMENT — See  also  Drains 

A.  P.  \V.  Puper  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

320.  I otlet  Cabinets.  A specification  card  for  letter  file  con- 
taining complete  descriptions  with  dimensions,  capacity,  etc.,  ot 
Onliwou  Cabinets  tor  tuilet  paper,  illustrated. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

401.  Plumbing  Supplies.  Catalog  of  adjustable  swivel  traps; 
basin  and  bath  supplies  and  wastes;  basin  and  sink  plugs; 
low  tank  bends;  iron  pipe  sizes  of  brass  pipe.  2 u pp.  ill. 
8 x 1U%  in. 

C.  1'.  Church  Manufacturing  Company,  430  Williams 

St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

430.  "White  Pyralin"  Catalog  W.  S.  A catalog  of  White  Pyra- 
lin  closet  seats.  They  are  made  ot  the  best  material  and 
covered  with  Pyralin,  a pure  white  substance  which  is  applied 
in  sheet  form  and  should  not  be  confused  with  sprayed  or 
enameled  products.  The  surface  is  non-porous;  can  be  washed 
with  soap  and  water;  does  not  turn  yellow  and  is  guaranteed 
not  to  crack  or  chip.  24  pp.  111.  6x9  in. 

Crane  Company,  836  So.  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago,  111. 

240.  General  Plumbing  Catalogue.  A very  complete  and  well 
illustrated  booklet  describing  the  complete  line  of  Crane  plumb- 
ing goods.  800  pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

The  Imperial  Bruns  Co.,  1200  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago, 

111. 

O.Y  Catalog  C.  Loose-leaf  catalog.  Illustrated.  Describes 

Watroua  equipment;  drinking  fountains,  lavatories,  sinks,  flush- 
ing valves,  urinals,  seats  and  all  other  necessary  equipment  of 
the  best  types  of  plumbing  fixtures.  Size  8%  x 10%  in.  62 

pp. 

OS.  Watrous  Gravity  Liquid  Soap  System.  Loose-leaf  Catalog. 
Giving  photographs  of  all  details  of  equipment  with  description 
of  their  use.  Size  8 Vi  x 10%  in.  6 pp. 

The  Frost  Manufacturing  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

F539.  Catalog  E.  A complete  catalog  of  plumbers’  brass  goods. 
Many  pieces  are  illustrated  by  placing  a half-tone  on  the  left 
hand  page  and  a line  drawing  on  the  right  and  facing  page. 
288  pp.  III.  0x9%  in.  Cloth  Bound. 

Jenkins  Bros.,  80  White  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

33)1  Jenkins  Valves  for  Plumbing  Service.  This  booklet  con- 
tains all  necessary  information  about  Jenkins  Valves  commonly 
used  in  plumbing  work.  16  pp.  111.  4%  x 7%  in..  Stiff 
paper  cover. 

Kohler  Company,  Kohler,  Wisconsin. 

301)  "Kohler  of  Kohler."  A booklet  on  enameled  plumbing 
ware  describing  processes  of  manufacture  and  cataloging  staple 
baths,  lavatories,  kitchen  sinks  slop  sinks,  laundry  trays,  closet 
combinations.  48  pp.  111.  6%  x 8 in.  Roughing-in  Measure- 

ment Sheets  6 x 8 in. 

ThunuiN  Miidilock’s  Soon,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

2.*>l)  General  Catalog.  Contains  complete  description  of  the 
full  line  of  fixtures  styled  the  "Highest  Grade  Standardized 
Plumbing  Fixtures  for  Every  Need.”  94  pp.  111.  6 x 7V4  in. 

200  Sperihcahons  for  Plumbing  Fixtures.  Contains  tables  of 
sperifirations  for  industrial  buildings,  schools,  apartments,  hotels, 
etc.  8 pp.  III.  9 x 12  in. 


The  Vulcan  Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

214.  Paragon  Bail  Bearing  self  Closing  taucets,  Bibbs  and 
Stops — Catalog  B.  illustrated  book,  showing  sectional  draw- 
ings, illustrations  and  text  describing  "Faragon”  self-cloouig 
work,  high  pressure  ball  cocks,  parts  and  valves. 

Wheeling  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wheeling,  W. 
va. 

388.  Complete  Catalog  "E."  Describes  all  clay  Sanitary  Baths, 
Lavatories,  Kitchen  Sinks,  Laundry  Trays,  Drinking  foun- 
tains and  Urinal  Stalls  of  Semi-vitreous  Forcelain  ware;  also 
Closet  Bowls,  Flush  Tanks,  Lavatories,  Basins,  Urinals  and 
Drinking  Fountains  of  White  Vitreous  Chinaware.  125  pp. 
ill.  6 x 8 in. 

Wheeling  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wheeling,  W. 

Va. 

388.  Combination  Bath.  A circular  describing  a new  form  of 
bath  which  combines  a seat  bath,  foot  bath,  shower  bath  and 
child’s  bath.  Occupies  much  less  space  than  the  ordinary 

bath  tub.  12  pp.  111.  3%  x 6%  in. 

POTTERY  AND  FINE  TILE 

The  Rookwood  Pottery  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

410.  Rookwood.  Cincinnati.  A booklet  dealing  in  a general 
way  with  the  various  products  of  this  well  known  company, 
it  is  illustrated  and  contains  8 pages,  6x9  in.  The  company 
issues  many  small  booklets,  each  one  dealing  with  a special 
product. 

PUMPS 

The  Dayton  Pump  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

475.  Electric  House  Pumps  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  A 
heavy  paper  binder  containing  illustrated  bulletins  8j4  x II  in. 
These  bulletins  describe  pumps  as  well  as  complete  automatic 
.electric  and  gasoline  water  supply  systems  and  all  accessories, 
together  with  specifications,  detail  drawings  and  tables  of  dimen- 
sions. 48  pp. 

The  Duro  Pump  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

F541.  Catalog  No.  4.  A catalog  of  water  supply  systems  foi 
city,  suburban  or  farm  homes.  32  pp.  111.  8 x II  in. 

REFRIGERATION 

The  Automatic  Refrigerating  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

298.  The  Mechanics  of  Automatic  Refrigeration  and  Automatic 
Refrigeration  for  Hospitals  and  Sanatoriums.  Two  essential 
booklets  for  the  library  of  designers  and  specification  writers. 
24  and  28  pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

370.  Automatic  Refrigeration  for  Retail  Markets.  A valuable 
treatise  on  the  subject  matter  mentioned  in  the  title.  30 
pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

The  Jewett  Refrigerator  Company,  27  Chandler  Street. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

231.  Refrigeration  and  Health.  Vital  Facts  You  Ought  to  Know. 
A booklet  outlining  the  basic  requirements  of  a good  refrigerator 
and  explaining  how  to  use  a refrigerator  to  secure  best  results 
16  pp.  111.  4%  x 7%  in. 

REFRIGERATORS 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

472.  Refrigerators  and  Cooling  Rooms,  Cat.  63.  A catalog  of 
cooling  equipment  for  hotels,  restaurants,  hospitals,  institu- 
tions, colleges  and  clubs.  Catalog  No.  96  deals  with  refrige- 
rators for  residences.  52  pp.  each.  111.  in  colors.  7 \4  x 10 
in. 

Herrick  Refrigerator  & Cold  Storage  Co.,  Watfrloo, 

Iowa. 

F537.  Herrick,  The  Aristocrat  of  Refrigerators.  An  illustrated 
description  of  refrigerators  for  all  purposes.  Contains  also 
dimensioned  blue  prints  to  aid  architects  in  planning  the 
installation  of  refrigerators  iced  from  the  outside.  63  pp.  111. 
6%  x 10  in. 

ROOFING — See  also  Slate — Metals — Shingles 

American  Sheet  & Tin  Plate  Co.,  Frick  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

403.  Copper — Its  Effect  Upon  Steel  for  Roofing  Tin.  Describes 
the  merits  of  high  grade  roofing  tin  plates  and  the  advantages 
of  the  copper-steel  alloy.  28  pp.  111.  8 \4  x 11  in. 

Asbestos  Shingle,  Slate  & Sheathing  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

53.  Ambler  Asbestos  Corrugated  Roofing.  Catalog  gives  com- 
plete data  for  specifying,  drawings,  methods  of  application, 
tables,  etc.  Size  8%  x 11  in.  20  pp. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  Land  Tltls  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

422.  Standard  Trinidad  Built-Up  Roofing  Specifications.  Con- 
tains two  specifications  for  applying  a built-up  roof  over  boards 
and  two  for  applying  over  concrete.  Gives  quantities  of  mate- 
rals  and  useful  data.  8 pp.  8x1014  in.  Ask  at  same  time 
for  Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  22  pp.  111.  6x9  in. 

The  Barrett  Company,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

403.  Roof  Flashings  Handbook.  A complete  descriptive  ac- 
count, illustrated  with  photographs  and  architectural  blue 
print  drawings,  of  the  new  Barrett  Standard  Roof  Flashings. 
The  various  types  are  shown  with  specifications  for  their  in- 
stallation. 60  pp.  III.  6 x 9 in. 

404.  Architectural  Service  Sheets.  Sheets  containing  valuable 
data  and  information  for  architects,  each  dealing  with  the  fol- 
lowing products  separately:  Holy  Roof  Connection;  Barrett 
Roof  Flashings;  Barrett  Specification  Roofs.  Full  specifica- 
tions given  in  each  case.  Illustrated  with  photographs  and 
architectural  drawings.  16%  x 22%  in. 
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IT’S  the  stuff  underneath  the  slate  that 
makes  the  shingle  non-curling  and  lasting. 

The  genuine  Carey  Asfaltslate  Shingle  differs 
from  substitutes  and  imitations  because  it  has 
a thicker,  tougher,  heavier  felt  body,  thor- 
oughly waterproofed  with  highly  refined 
asphalt. 

It  is  these  materials  that  give  the  Asfaltslate 
Shingle  its  exceptional  endurance  and  make 
it  non-curling  under  all  conditions.  The  slate 
finish,  Blue-Black,  Indian  Red,  or  Sage  Green, 
gives  the  surface  a natural  beauty  which  har- 
monizes with  the  landscape. 

Samples  gladly  sent  to  architects  on  request. 


ASFALTSLATE 

"SHINGLES 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  COMPANY 
505-525  Wayne  Ave.,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,©. 
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REFERENCE  LIST  OF  BUSINESS  LITERATURE- Continued 


ROOFING — See  also  Slate — Metals — Shingles 

John  Boyle  & Co.,  Inc.,  112-114  Duane  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

21-.  Boyle’s  Bayonne  Roof  and  Deck  Cloth.  List  B 93.  A pre- 
pared roofing  canvas  guaranteed  waterproof  for  decks  and  the 
roofs  and  floors  of  piazzas,  sun-parlors,  sleeping  porches*  etc. 

The  l’hlllp  Cnrey  Co.,  Dockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

378.  Architects'  i pecihcation  Book  on  Built-up  Rooting.  A 
manual  for  detailers  and  specification  writers.  Contains  com- 
plete details  and  specifications  for  each  type  of  Carey  Asphalt 
Built-up  Roof.  20  pp.  111.  8%  x II  in. 

The  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association,  25  Broad- 
way, New  York.  N.  Y. 

408.  Copper  Roofing.  Weights  of  various  roofing  materials. 
Up-to-date  practice  in  the  laying  of  copper  roofs — Batten  or 
wood  rib  method.  Standing  seam  method.  Flat  cupper  roofs. 
Copper  shingles,  Suggestions  for  avoiding  error  and  obtaining 
the  full  value  of  copper.  Decorative  effects  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them.  Flashings,  reglets,  gutters  and  leaders.  Cornices. 
Copper-covered  walls.  Specifications.  32  pp.  111.  8)4  x 11 

in. 

The  John  D.  Emack  Co.,  112  So.  16th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

251.  Old  Stonefield  Roofs.  An  envelope  portfolio  containing 
two  plates  in  color  and  20  views  of  houses  having  Stonesfield 
roofs.  The  accompanying  8 pages  of  text  describe  the  manu- 
facture and  laying  of  Old  Stonesfield  slate  roofs  5%  x 6%  in. 

Liidowlci-Cclmlon  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

154.  The  Roof  Beautiful.  Booklet.  Well  illustrated  with  pho- 
tographs and  drawings,  giving  history  and  origin  of  roofing  tile, 
and  advantages  over  other  forms  of  roofing.  Types  shown  by 
detailed  illustrations.  Size  8 x 1014  in.  32  pp. 

The  Richardson  Company,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

41)2.  Viskalt  Membrane  Roofs.  Contains  specifications  for  apply- 
ing Membrane  roof  over  boards  and  also  for  applying  over 
concrete.  Illustrated  with  line  drawings  of  several  approved 
methods  of  flashings.  3 pp.  8J4  x 11  in. 

Rising  and  Nelson  Slate  Company,  101  Park  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

41)0.  Tudor  Stone  Roofs.  This  leaflet  discusses  colors  and  sizes 
of  Tudor  hand-wrought  slates;  deals  with  the  service  given  to 
architects  and  tells  how  the  material  is  quarried  for  each 
product  after  careful  drawings  and  specifications  are  prepared  in 
co-operation  with  architects.  Special  grades  are  described  in 
detail  and  illustrations  are  given  of  buildings  with  Tudor  slate 
roofs.  Contains  also  specifications  for  laying  slate.  4 pp.  111. 
8J4  x 11  in. 

Porcte  Mfg.  Co.,  26  Verona  Ave.,,  Newark,  N.  J. 

258.  Porete  Roof-decks.  An  illustrated  circular  describing  Por- 
ete  (a  new  light-weight  concrete)  for  use  in  fireproof  roofs 
for  all  buildings.  4 pp. 

Vendor  Slate  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

833.  Occasional  brochures  on  architecturally  pertinent  phases 
of  roofing  slate  sent  on  request.  See  also  listing  under  Slate. 


ROOF-LIGHTS — See  Glnss  Constructions 


SCREENS 

Amerlenn  Wire  Fabrics  Company,  208  So.  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

305.  Catalog  of  Screen  Wire  Cloth.  A catalog  and  price  liat 
of  screen  wire  cloth,  black  enamelled,  galvanized,  aluminoid, 
copper  bronze.  30  pp.  111.  3%  x 6 % in. 

The  Hlggin  Manufacturing  Co.,  5th  and  Washington 
Ave.,  Newport,  ICy. 

353.  Screen  your  Home  in  the  Higgin  Way.  A description  ot 
Biggin  door  and  window  screens  with  practical  data.  16  pp. 
III.  8%  x 11 % in. 

The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Company,  614  South  Broad 

St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

400.  A Matter  of  Health  and  Comfort.  Booklet  No.  t3]i.  A 
booklet  telling  all  about  screens,  the  durability  of  copper  and 
its  superiority  over  all  other  metals  for  screen  purposes.  It 
po.  111.  6x7 )4  in. 


Ml  MATH  IMG — See  also  Stueeo  Base 


SHINGLES — See  also  Roofing 

Illinois  /-Inc  Company,  280  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

417.  The  Roof  That’s  Always  New.  A description  of  pre- 
oxidized zinc  shingles.  They  have  the  shape  of  wooden  butt- 
shingles  and  a handsome  weather  gray  color  so  they  are  as 
beautiful  and  artistic  as  wooden  shingles.  11  pp.  111.  8)4  x 

6 in. 

•I  be  l*falllp  Cnrey  Co.,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

38 1 Catty  Asfaltslale  Shingles.  Folder  containing  illustra- 

tions of  attractive  buildings  and  residences  on  which  Carey 
Asfaltslale  Shingles  have  been  used.  Describes  this  type  of 
shingle,  showing  its  special  claims  and  advantages. 


SIDEWALK  LIGHTS — See  also  Vault  Lights 


SKYLIGHTS — See  also  Glass  Constructions— Vault  Lights 

II.  Jl.  I tober tso n Company,  1st  National  Bank  Bldg., 

1 ’ittsburgh.  Fa. 

87.  Robertson  Closing  Construction.  Booklet,  illustrated. 
Types  of  construction  used  in  industrial,  commercial  and  edu- 
cational buildings,  residences  and  hospitals,  giving  description, 
diagrams,  tables  -if  sizes  and  details  of  construction.  Size 
8 x 10  Vs  in.  4 0 pp. 

SLATE — See  Illso  Booting 

Vendor  Slate  Co.,  Ine„  Easton,  Pa. 

332.  7 he  Vendor  Book  of  Rooting  Slate  for  Architects.  Con- 

tains original  information  on  slate  in  various  architectural 
uses;  history,  geology,  sundry  practical  matters;  complete 
descriptive  classification;  extended  treatise  on  architectural 
roof  design  and  specifications.  24  pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

STAINS — See  ill  no  I'.-iinlM,  StninM,  Vitrnishes 

STO  \ E 

Imliann  l.liiieslone  tlunrry meii'H  Annii.,  P.  O.  Box  603, 
Bcilford.  Indiana. 

37.  Indiana  Limestone.  Illustrated  booklet,  Vol.  1,  of  the 

Limestone  Library.  Size  6 x 9 in.  36  pp. 

117.  Designs  for  Houses  of  Indiana  Limestone.  A booklet  of 
the  best  designs  submitted  in  a competition  for  a detached  resi- 
dence faced  with  Indiana  L mestone.  Size  8%  x 11  in.  32  pp. 

2(15.  Folders:  Series  D.  Structural  detail  and  data  sheets  show- 
ing methods  of  detailing  cut  stone  work  in  connection  with 
modern  building  construction.  4 pp.  each.  8%  x 11  in. 

3litJ.  Standard  Specifications  for  Cut  Stone  Work.  This  is  Vol. 
Ill,  Series  “A-3,”  Service  publications  on  Indiana  Limestone, 
containing  Specifications  and  Supplementary  Data,  relating  to 
best  methods  of  specifying  and  using  this  stone  for  all  build- 
ing purposes.  This  valuable  work  is  not  for  general  distribu- 
tion. 1‘  can  be  obtained  only  from  a Field  Representative  of 
the  Association  or  through  direct  request  from  architect  writ- 
ten on  .his  letter  head.  56  pp.  111.  8%  x 11  in. 

Niilimiiil  Building  Granite-  Quarries  Ammo.,  Inc.,  31  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

41(1.  Architectural  Granite  No.  1 of  the  Granite  Series.  This 
booklet  contains  descriptions  of  various  granites  used  for 
building  purposes;  surface  finishes  and  how  obtained;  profiles 
of  moldings  and  how  to  estimate  cost;  typical  details;  complete 
specifications  and  19  plates  in  colors  of  granite  from  various 
quarries.  16  pp.  111.  8)4x11  in. 

Tlic  Vermont  Marble  Company,  Proctor,  Vt. 

41)1.  The  Book  7>f  Vermont  Marble.  A reference  book  for  the 
architectural  profession.  Accompanied  by  portfolio  of  colored 
plates  of  marble  samples.  67  pp.  111.  8)4  x 11  in. 

STO IIE  FBONTS 

Hrnsco  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago  111. 

50.  Brasco  System  of  Hollow  Metal  Store  Front  Design.  Folio 
of  Detail  Sheets.  Full  size  detail  sheets  1,  2,  3 and  4.  Cor- 
ner bar,  division  bar,  reverse  bar  and  three  way  bar,  head  tran- 
som, sill  and  jamb  sections.  Sheets  18  x 22%  in. 

57.  Hester  System  Store  Front  Construction  and  Design.  Folio 
of  Details  Sheets.  Full  size  detail  sheets,  a,  b,  c and  d,  of 
hollow  metal  store  front  construction,  giving  full  size  sections 
of  head,  transom,  sill  and  jamb  with  moulding  profiles  and  bar 
cover  to  bouse  awning  construction.  Sheets  18  x 22%  in. 

Detroit  Show  Cane  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

77.  Designs.  A booklet.  Store  fronts  and  display  window  de- 
signs, giving  plans  and  elevations,  and  descriptions.  Size  9% 
x 12  in.  16  pp. 

78.  Details.  Sheets  of  full  size  details  of  "Desco”  awning 
transom  bar  covers,  sill  covers,  side,  head  and  jamb  covers, 
ventilated  hollow  metal  sash  and  profile  of  members.  Size  1 6 
x 21  % in.  3 sheets. 

The  Knwneer  Company,  Niles,  Mich. 

407.  A Collection  of  Successful  Store  Front  Designs.  Illustra- 
tions of  recently  erected  modern  store  fronts  with  all  framing 
covered  with  solid  copper.  Maximum  show  window  surface  se- 
cured by  these  designs.  Many  classes  of  occupancy  shown.  64 
pp.  111.  6%  x 9%  in. 

Zonrl  Drawn  Metals  Co.,  Chicago  Heights,  III. 

407.  Architects'  Catalog.  In  addition  to  general  descriptive 
matter  this  catalog  contains  a true  copy  of  the  approval  of 
the  Underwriter’s  Laboratories  and  a proper  glazing  specifi- 
cation, based  on  the  Underwriter’s  report.  88  pp.  111.  8l4x 
1114  in. 

STOVES 

George  M.  Clark  & Co.,  Division  of  Amerlenn  Stove  Co., 

179  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

45S.  Gas  Stove  Catalog,  No.  114.  A complete  catalog  of  Clark 
Jewell  gas  stoves;  water  heaters;  room  heaters;  ovens;  waffle 
irons;  cake  bakers;  hot  plates:  etc.  76  pp.  111.  6x9  in. 

Dnnglnr  Stove  Co.,  Division  of  American  Stove  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

45!).  Measured  Heat  Cookery,  Catalog  No.  161.  A catalog  of 
gas  cooking  stoves,  ranges  and  water  heaters;  featuring  the 
Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator,  a device  for  obtaining  uniform 
heat  without  constant  supervision.  72  pp.  111.  7)4  x 10)4  in. 
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The  noblest  of  building  stone 


A splendid  example  of  carefully  studied  granite  detailing. 

Freer  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C.  Chas.  A.  Platt,  Architect. 

A.  Suggestion  For 

The  Economical  Specifying  of  Granite 

te  physical  properties  of  the  The  co-operation  of  this  association 

fferent  building  stones  and  the  is  at  your  disposal  when  consider- 

ocess  of  fabrication,  vary  so  that  ing  material  for  a new  building. 

parate  specifications  must  be  Tr  . < uur 

* * u i*..  h right  now,  we  could  be  of  service 

•itten  to  get  the  best  results.  „ & , ’ . . 

, 6 . to  you  by  securing  preliminary 

Iternate  estimates  on  Granite,  estimates  or  with  suggestions  for 

sed  on  a limestone  or  marble  the  economical  specifying  of 

ecification  are  bound  to  be  un-  granite  We  would  be  glad  to  hear 
/orable  to  granite.  from  you 

.t  let  a specification  be  drawn  boc4d«r  “Architectural 

th  granite  technique  in  mind  Granite..  has  much  information 

d the  result  will  be  more  nearly  .i  . . i „ r\ 

rfect  both  architecturally  and  that  ^ u mlSht  llke  “ file' 

anomically.  May  we  send  you  a copy? 


National  Building  Granite  Quarries  Association,  Inc 

31  State  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  H.  Sherman,  Secretary 


|i>l)ggl|i|''|t<  . w -4  .t'.i,  Dp  MXQ&i  t • -S' 


iflUmkix-  . .AAi.fc-oW 


1 
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REFERENCE  LIST  OF  BUSINESS  LITERATURE— Continued 


STUCCO  BASIS 

The  Bishopric  Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

451.  Bishopric  for  All  Time  and  Clime.  A booklet  describing 
Bishopric  materials;  giving  building  data,  detail  drawings  and 
specifications.  Illustrated  with  half  tones  from  photographs 
of  houses  built  of  Bishopric  materials.  62  pp.  111.  8 x 10% 

in. 

STUCCO — See  also  Cement 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

380.  7 he  Stucco  House.  Contains  many  beautiful  illustrations 

of  houses  finished  with  stucco  and  selected  particularly  for 
their  architectural  value.  Detailed  illustrations  of  stucco  sur- 
face textures  and  drawings  showing  wall  construction  with  re- 
vised specihcations  covering  application  of  stucco.  96  pp. 

8%  x 11  in.  Brice  69  cents. 

Nutlonul  Kellastone  Company,  155  Bast  Superior  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

303.  Specifications  for  Stucco  Work.  A booklet  containing 
complete  specifications  in  detail  for  the  use  of  Kellastone  stucco 
for  new  buildings  as  well  as  the  "overcoating”  of  old  build- 
ings. 13  sheets  of  text,  2 sheets  of  illustrations.  8 x 11  in. 

303.  The  Story  of  Kellastone  Imperishable  Stucco.  In  this 

most  interesting  book  the  merits  of  Kellastone  are  set  forth 
in  a convincing  manner.  Every  page  contains  pictures  of  beau- 
tiful houses  stuccoed  with  Kellastone  and  there  are  two  pages 
in  color.  22  pp.  111.  8%  x 12  in. 

TELEPHONES 

Federal  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

344.  Federal  Apartment  House  Telephones.  A short  illustrated 
description  of  four  classes  of  telephone  equipment  for  apart- 
ment houses;  Vestibules,  the  Suites,  Rear  Entrance,  and  the 
Janitor’s  Headquarters.  6 pp.  111.  in  colors.  4 x 8 in. 

345.  Interior  Telephone  Systems.  Bulletin  No.  610.  A detailed 

description  of  Selective  Talking  and  Ringing  Systems  and 
Multiple  Talking  Systems  of  telephones  for  all  kinds  of  estab- 
lishments, from  the  most  simple  to  those  working  on  exchange 
trunks  and  central  stations.  22  pp.  111.  8%  x 10  in. 

TERRA  COTTA 

Atlantic  Terra  Cottu  Company,  350  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

435.  Questions  Answered.  A brief  but  full  description  of  At- 
lantic Terra  Cotta  and  its  use  in  buildings.  32  pp.  111. 
6%  x 7 in. 

43G.  Booklets  on  Buildings.  A series  of  booklets  describing 
terra  cotta  work  for  buildings  of  different  kinds.  In  applying, 
mention  size,  type  and  purpose  of  building  for  which  data  is 
wanted. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society,  One  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

157.  Terra  Cotta  Defined.  Brochure  Series,  Vol.  VI.  Illus- 
trated brochure  with  photographic  illustrations  of  architectural 
terra  cotta,  details  of  terra  cotta  ornament  in  office-buildings, 
theatre,  bank,  school,  store,  and  public  building.  Its  adaptability 
and  lasting  qualities  are  given  and  the  process  of  manufacture 
and  history  is  briefly  outlined.  Size  8%  x 11  in.  32  pp. 

445  Present  Day  Schools.  .Brochure  Series.  Vol.  I.  The  use 
of  terra  cotta  for  schools  is  exemplified  in  the  presentation  of 
4 2 schools  in  the  East,  the  Middle  West  and  Par  West,  to- 

S ether  with  a discussion  of  “Some  General  Points  on  School 
Bildings”  by  James  O.  Betelle,  A.  I.  A.  32  pp.  111. 
8 Vi  x 11  in. 

440.  Better  Banks.  Brochure  Series.  Vol.  IV.  Illustrations  are 
given  of  handsome  appearing  banks  in  many  states,  showing  the 
application  of  terra  cotta,  with  an  article  on  "Terra  Cotta  for 
Banks”  by  Alfred  C.  Bossom,  architect.  32  pp.  111.  8%  x 11 

in. 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  2525  Clybourn  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

00.  Architectural  Terra  Cotta.  A collected  set  of  advertisement* 
in  a book,  giving  examples  of  architectural  terra  cotta,  orna- 
mental designs  and  illustrations  of  examples  of  facades,  of  mov- 
ing picture  houses,  office  buildings,  shops,  vestibules  and  corri- 
dors in  which  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  was  used.  Size  8 Vi  x 
11  in.  78  pp. 

T I I,E— Ornn  mental 

The  Asnoelnted  Tile  Manufacturers,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
250.  Basic  Information  on  Tiles.  Book  giving  practical  informa- 
tion on  ingredients,  processes,  gradings,  sizes,  shapes,  colors, 
finishes  and  nomenclature.  Sent  to  architects  on  request.  7% 
x 10%  in. 

35H.  Home  Suggestions.  A new  book  in  colors  describing  and 
illustrating  the  use  of  tiles  in  floors,  walls,  ceilings,  fireplaces, 
garages,  for  exterior  embellishment,  etc.  Full  of  suggestions. 
Sent  to  architects  on  request.  7%  xlO%  in. 

374  Basic  Specifications  for  Tilework  and  Related  Documents. 
No.  K 300.  This  specification  is  prepared  in  a very  systematic 
manner  for  the  use  of  architects  and  builders.  It  is  printed  on 
"ne  side  of  a sheet  with  facing  page  blank  to  receive  memoranda. 
Various  colored  sheets  make  reference  easy  and  simplify  greatly 
the  work  of  a specification  writer  in  specifying  tilework.  38  pp. 
7%  x 10%  in. 

375  "Work  Sheets"  for  Specification  Writers.  To  be  used  in 
connection  with  "Tlasic  Specification  for  Tilework  and  Related 
Documents.”  10  sheets  7%  xl0%  in. 


The  National  Tile  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

F535.  Ceramic  Mosaic  Catalogs.  Catalog  No.  11  contains  29 
plates,  5%x8%  In.  and  Catalog  No.  12  contains  36  plates, 
9 x 12  in.,  in  colors,  showing  designs  for  mosaic  floors  and  walls. 

TIME  CLOCKS — See  Clocks 
TREADS,  SAFETY 

American  Abrasive  Metals  Co.,  50  Church  St„  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

383.  A New  Safety  Tread.  A folder  announcing  the  perfect- 
ing of  a process  whereby  aluminum  is  used  as  the  abrasive- 
holding base,  or  matrix,  in  a new  safety  tread  for  locations 
where  this  detail  may  be  ornamental.  Ill,  8%  x 11  in. 

TRIM — See  also  Doors  and  Windows 
TRUSSES— See  Building;  Construction 
VACUUM  CLEANERS 

Landers,  Frary  & Clark,  Connersville,  Ind. 

301).  General  Catalogue.  This  book  describes  and  illustrates 
Connersville  vacuum  cleaners,  stationary  and  portable,  dry  and 
centrifugal  separating  units,  sizes  of  machines,  uses  and  typical 
installations.  24  pp.  111.  5%  x 9 in. 

VARNISH — See  Paints 
VAULT  LIGHTS 

Americun  Three  Way  Luxfer  Prism  Co.,  13th  Street 
and  55th  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

424.  Daylighting.  Catalog  21.  A complete  catalog  on  glass 
prisms  for  use  in  transoms,  sidewalk  and  floor  lights,  sky- 
lights. etc.,  for  lighting  places  inaccessible  to  direct  daylight. 
Contains  also  measurements,  specifications  and  other  data  re- 
quired by  designers.  42  pp.  111.  8 'A  x 11  in. 

VENTILATORS 


The  Burt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

207.  General  Catalogue  covering  entire  line  of  Ventilators, 
Exhaust  Heads  and  Filters.  Separate  leaflets  on  each  type  of 
ventilator,  vent  and  damper. 

Merchant  & Evans  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F520.  Health  and  Ventilation  and  Star  Ventilators.  A discus- 
sion of  natural  ventilation  with  data  on  how  to  determine  sizes 
and  number  of  ventilators  required.  Gives  detail  drawing  with 
dimensions  of  Star  Ventilators.  20  pp.  111.  4x9  in. 

VENTILATION— See  Heating  and  Ventilation 

WALL  COVERING 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co.,  320  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

111.  Sanitas,  Modern  Wall  Covering.  Folio.  Plates  of  color 
renderings  of  various  interiors,  with  suggestions  for  the  li- 
brary, living  room,  dining  room,  boudoir,  kitchen  and  church 
wall  covering,  using  Sanitas.  Size  11%  x 6 in.  15  plates. 

112.  Sanitas  and  Its  Uses.  Booklet.  Text  and  color  illustra- 
tions of  Sanitas  as  a wall  covering,  with  tables  for  wall  and 
ceiling  measurements.  Notes  on  sanitary  character,  cleanliness 
and  durability  of  Sanitas.  Size  6 x 7 in.  28  pp.  6 color 
plates  and  2 sample  sheets. 

113.  Sanalining  Sanitas  Lining  and  Prepared  Lining.  Folder. 
Notes  on  durability  and  cleanly  character  of  the  above  three 
products.  Size  3%  x 6 in. 

114.  Hints  to  Decorators.  Booklet.  Instructions  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  application  of  Sanitas,  with  notes  on  finishes 
and  material.  Size  5 x 6%  in.  20  pp. 

WALL  FINISH 

Keystone  Varnish  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

F553.  Keystone  Flat  Finish.  A book  on  a wall  finish  that  goes 
on  like  paint,  looks  like  wall  paper  and  can  be  washed.  Contains 
two  pages  of  color  samples  and  several  interior  views  of  rooms 
tinted  with  Keystonia.  16  pp.  111.  6x9  in. 

WATER  HEATERS 

Humphrey  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

50.  Humphrey  Gas  Water  Heaters.  Catalog  and  handbook. 
Diagrams,  tables  and  complete  data  for  specifying  gas  water 
heaters  of  all  types  and  sizes.  Size  6 x 9 in.  36  pp. 

Ruud  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F557.  Ruud  Water  Heaters.  A collection  of  five  bulletins  de- 
scribing automatic  heaters  and  hot  water  storage  systems. 
Bound  in  tough  paper  folder  for  vertical  file.  22  pp.  111. 
8%  x 11  in. 

WATERPROOFING— —See  also  Dumpproofing 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

340.  Cabot’s  W aterproofing  Specialties.  Describes  Dampproof- 
ing, Clear  Brick  Waterproofing  and  Clear  Cement  Water- 
proofing with  specifications  and  covering  data.  12  pp.  111.  4x9 
in. 


A.  C.  Horn  Company,  Horn  Building,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

301.  Architect's  Set.  A file  folder,  ready  labelled  for  inclusion 
in  the  files,  containing  a full  set  of  literature  on  all  Horn  Wa- 
terproofings,  Dampproofing  and  Technical  Paints.  Descriptive 
Chart  giving  covering  capacities,  etc.,  printed  on  inside  of  folder. 
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Adding  Charm  to  Dignity 

Colored  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  has  a place  in  architecture 
peculiarly  its  own  when  used  to  enliven  a facade  of  massive 
stone. 

For  the  University  of  Texas  Library  at  Austin,  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert  used  stone  in  a severely  plain  design  contrasted  with 
brightly  colored  and  delicately  modeled  window  decoration 
and  roundels  of  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta. 


The  beauty  of  each  material  is  emphasized  by  contrast  with 
the  other.  The  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  adds  charm  to  the 
dignity  of  stone. 


“ Questions  Answered  ” on  request 

Atlanta  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company, 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

District  Manager, 
A.  P.  Clark, 
Dallas,  Texas 
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REFERENCE  LIST  OF  BUSINESS  LITERATURE— Continued 


WATERPROOFING 

The  Hydros  Asphalt  Products  Corp.,  120  Liberty  Street, 
New  York. 

02.  Dampprooting  Walls,  Above  and  Below  Grade.  Illustrated 
booklet.  Uses  and  specifications  of  Hydrex  Paint,  Hydrex 
(Bitumen).  Compound  and  Hydrex  Waterproof  Primer  for 

The  Truseon  Laboratories,  1632  Caniff  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

238.  Architects’  Specification  Hand  Book.  This  book  contains 
32  sheets  bound  in  tough  paper  loose-leaf  binder.  The  speci- 
fications cover  the  waterproofing  of  concrete,  plaster  and  stucco; 
the  dampproofing  of  surfaces  of  cement,  concrete,  brick  and 
stone;  the  oil  proofing  of  concrete;  the  use  of  paint  and 
enamel  on  all  surfaces;  the  application  of  metallic  and  chem- 
ical floor  hardeners;  the  uje  of  protective  steel  coatings  and 
architectural  varnishes.  8)4  x 11  in. 

23!).  Dampproofing.  Booklet  giving  specifications  on  black  damp- 
proofings,  including  Plaster  Bond  (dampproofing  for  interiors). 
Foundation  Coat  (dampproofing  under  each  filling)  and  Stone 
Backing  (dampproofing  unexposed  sides  of  cut  stone).  12  pp. 
111.  6%  x 7%  in. 

Wadsworth  Howland  & Co.,  Inc..  Boston.  Mass. 

30C.  Bay  State  Waterproofings.  Contains  descriptions  of  and 
specifications  for  use  of  brick  and  cement  coating,  crack  filler, 
below  grade  waterproofing,  steel  protective  coating,  cement  floor 
filler  and  coating,  clear  waterproofing.  16  pp.  III.  8 x 10%  in. 

WATER  PURIFICATION 

Graver  Corporation,  East  Chicago,  111. 

F523.  Bulletins  501  and  502.  Data  on  Horizontal  Type  and 
Vertical  Type  Pressure  Filters.  21  pp.  111.  8%xll  in.  Ask 
also  for  typical  specification  form. 

United  States  Ozone  Co.,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

245.  Bulletin  37.  Ozone  Water  Sterilizers.  Contains  descrip- 
tion of  principles  and  mechanical  design,  results  obtained  and 
specifications  covering  construction.  Complete  outline  of  opera- 
tion. Capacities  from  100  to  1,000  gallons  per  hour. 

240.  Bulletin  39.  Swimming  Pools.  Description  and  applica- 

tion of  Ozone  apparatus  to  Swimming  Pools.  This  Bulletin 
completely  covers  the  purification  of  swimming  pool  water  and 
gives  unique  designs  of  swimming  pool  circulating  systems. 


WATER  SOFTENERS 

The  Permutit  Company,  440  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

105.  Permutit  (Water  Rectification  Systems.)  Illustrated 
booklet.  Describes  all  methods  of  softening  water,  including 
the  original  Zeolite  process.  For  homes,  hotels,  apartment 
houses,  swimming  pools,  laundries  and  industrial  plants.  Size 
8%  x 11  in.  32  pp. 

Wayne  Tank  and  Pump  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

482.  Bulletin  No.  1600.  This  bulletin  treats  of  the  value  of  soft 
water  in  the  house  and  describes  the  Wayne  Domestic  Water 
Softening  System.  6 pp.  111.  8%  x 10)4  in. 


WATER  SUPPLY — See  Pumps 
WEATHER  STRIPS 

The  Higgin  Manufacturing;  Co.,  5th  and  Washington 
Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

354.  Higgin  All  Metal  Weather  Strips.  A booklet  of  consider- 
able value  to  architects  and  builders  on  the  use  of  weather 
strips.  Ask  also  for  the  companion  book  on  “The  Reason 
Why.”  Each  booklet  12  pp.  Ilf.  6 x 9 in. 


WINDOWS — See  Doors  and  Windows 

Standard  Comfort  Window  Corporation,  4 26  Broome 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

405.  A book  describing  a combination  sliding  and  swinging 
sash  which  may  be  applied  to  new  and  old  double  hung  win- 
dows. draft-free  ventilation;  maximum  comfort;  weather  tight; 
takes  all  danger  out  of  window  washing.  12  pp.  111.  6 x 9 in. 


WOODWORK 

Hartmann-Sanders  Company,  6 East  39th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

334.  Catalog  No.  47.  Illustrating  Roll’s  Patent  Lock  Joint 
wood  stave  columns  for  exterior  and  interior  use.  48  pp. 
111.  7%  x 10  in. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Proudfoot,  Bird  & Rawson,  Architects 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School  of  Des  Moines  will  be  fully  and  permanently  protected  by  Dur- 
iron  drain  lines  from  its  laboratory. 

Thus  this  school  is  assured  of  freedom  from  damage  to  finish  and  decorations  for  all  time  from  cor- 
roded, acid-eaten  pipe. 

W here  acids  are  wasted,  there  is  but  one  material  that  will  eliminate  repairs  and  replacements — Dur- 
iron,  the  universal  acid  resistant.  No  other  pipe  will  give  this  service. 

Architects  everywhere  are  specifying  Duriron  for  laboratory  drain  lines  in  schools,  colleges,  hospitals 
and  commercial  structures. 

Tke  Dviriim  Company,  Dayton  Ohio 

- 


There  is  no  Substitute  for  Duriron 
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A Million  Saved 

Is  A Million  Earned 


Public  spirited  citizens  have  often  organized  to  combat  a nation-wide  waste  of  smaller 
proportions  than  tbe  present  plate  glass  breakage  evil. 

Several  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  out  annually  because  of  plate  glass  breakage.  THIS  IS 
A NEEDLESS  WASTE.  Faulty  setting  is  tbe  reason  back  of  most  plate  glass  break- 
age — a condition  of  affairs  wbicb  can  be  greatly  improved,  without  concerted  public  action, 
by  simply  making  tbe  following  a part  of  all  store  front  specifications  : 


Glazing  Specification 


All  Metal  Sash,  Corner  Bars,  Division  Bars  and  Self- 
Adjusting  Setting  Blocks  Used  in  Store  Fronts  Must 
Be  Listed  by  the  Underwriters*  Laboratories 


A is  the  point  where 
the  outer  member 
presses  against  the. 
glass,  when  the  deli- 
cate watch-like  turn- 
ing of  the  key  at  C 
brings  the  glass  au- 
tomatically into  con- 
tact with  the  rabbet 
of  gutter  B sliding 
on  the  anti-friction 
Murnane  Self-Ad- 
justing Setting  Block. 


The  Sill  Covering  D 
extends  from  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  rab- 
bet to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  face,  eliminat- 
ing joints  — perpen- 
d i c u 1 a r screws  or 
nails— positively  pro- 
tec t i n g the  wood 
against  deterioration, 
for  leakage  is  impos- 
sible. 


No.  110  Zouri  Combination  Key-Set  Sash  and  705  Sill  Covering 


All  Zouri  Key— Set  Sasb,  Corner  and  Division  Bars  and  Self-Adjusting  Setting  Blocks 
have  been  listed  by  tbe  Underwriters  Laboratories.  They  bave  been  found  to  be  most 
effective  to  combat  plate  glass  breakage.  With  tbe  above  clause  a part  of  your  specifica- 
tions, you  will  add  materially  in  preventing  further  increase  in  insurance  rates.  You  will 
do  your  part  to  decrease  tbe  alarming  costs  of  plate  glass  breakage — an  unnecessary  loss! 


Factory  and  General  Office 

1628  EAST  END  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  ILLINOIS 
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THE  MADm  BIDET 


Are  you  specifying  this  modern  fixture  for 
your  client’s  bathrooms? 

By  specifying  the  Bidet  fixture  for  installation  in  your  client’s 
bathrooms  you  are  giving  them  a fixture  that  will  be  greatly 
appreciated,  because  it  means  much  toward  their  health. 

While  little  known  here,  the  Bidet  is  a common  fixture  in  Europe 
and  the  Latin-American  countries.  Every  year  many  thousands 
of  them  are  exported  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

ARCHITECT’S  SPECIFICATIONS:  White  Vitreous  China 
Flushing  Rim  Pedestal  Bidet  Pan;  Height,  15  inches,  with 
Douche  and  Fixture  Shelf.  Fitted  with  N.  P.  Brass  114-inch 
Pop-up  Waste  Fixture  with  China  Knob,  114-inch  O.  D.  Tail- 
Piece;  "Hot”  and  "Cold”  Compression  Supply  Valves  with 
China  Cross-arm  Handles  and  Escutcheons,  and  Transfer 
Valve  with  China  Lever  Handle  and  Escutcheon,  permitting 
either  "Hot”  and  "Cold”  Supply  to  Flushing  Rim  or 
Center  Douche  with  Supply  Pipes  to  floor. 

Send  for  literature  describing  the  uses  of  the  Bidet 


► gv^< 
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The  Bidet  is  the  modern  health  appliance  and 
should  be  in  every  bathroom 

The  Madval  Bidet  fixture  is  designed  to  maintain  for  the 
user  a constant  state  of  cleanliness  of  the  private  parts. 

It  has  a supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  to  either  the  center 
douche  as  shown  in  the  above  illustration  or  to  the  flushing  rim. 

The  use  of  the  Bidet  is  essential  for  both  men  and  women 
because  the  ordinary  bath  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  a full 
degree  of  cleanliness. 

Can  you  afford  not  to  be  fully  informed  about  this  most 
sanitary  fixture? 

We  have  prepared  a booklet  describing  the  construction 
and  uses  of  the  Bidet.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


THOMAS  MADDOCK'S  SONS  CO. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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A veritable  piece  of  mosaic  made  of  the  simple  brick  units.  The  great 
recessed  panel,  in  which  the  canopied  door  is  set,  with  the  delicate 
line  of  frieze  above  reveals  a very  effective  handling  of  the  material. 


oArtittic  Effects r with  Standard  Face  Brick 


THE  Entrance  to  St.  Patrick’s  is  another  splendid 
example  of  the  artistic  effects  that  can  be  econom- 
ically  attained  by  the  use  of  standard  sized  Face  Brick 
units. 

We  have  gathered  together  more  than  one  hundred 
such  examples  in  the  Portfolio  of  Architectural  Details 


in  Brickwork.  These  de  luxe  half-tone  plates  are  assem* 
bled  in  three  series,  each  in  an  enclosed  folder,  with 
printed  tab,  ready  for  filing. 

A set  of  these  folders  will  be  sent  to  any  architect 
requesting  them  on  his  office  stationery,  and  his  name 
will  be  placed  on  the  list  for  future  mailings. 


AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 

1754  PEOPLES  LIFE  BUILDING  • CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Residence  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamlin 
Portland,  Me. 


John  P.  Thomas 
Architect 


The  important  part  fulfilled  by  hardware  trimmings  in  the  decorative  scheme 
of  a dwelling  makes  care  in  their  selection  necessary. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS  AND  HARDWARE 

provide  the  essential  artistic  harmony  and  render  adequate  service,  reasons 
that  lead  to  their  choice  by  discriminating  architects. 

SARGENT  & COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT. 

New  York  Chicago 

SARGENT  HARDWARE  IS  SOLD  IN  ALL  CITIES  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  DEALERS. 


1 

f/////////////////////////////////////////////////^^^^^ 
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EXQUISITE  DETAIL 

GIVES  THE  NOTE 
OF 

PERFECTION 


THE  perfectly  appointed  bathroom,  so  esteemed  in 
homes  of  refinement,  can  be  achieved  by  specifying 
Fairfacts  Accessories. 

They  supply  exquisite  detail  in  the  form  of  Soap 
Dishes,  Towel  Racks,  Paper  Holders,  Tooth  Brush  and 
Tumbler  Holders,  Shelves  and  Electric  Radiators. 

Fairfacts  Accessories  will  neither  crack  nor  check  nor 
become  stained.  They  are  made  of  china  and  are  easily 
kept  in  that  glistening  condition  which  denotes  the  Per- 
fect Bathroom. 

Architects ’ Service  Department 

We  are  glad  to  co-operate  with  architects  in  furnish- 
ing construction  details  as  well  as  in  suggesting  the  most 
convenient  arrangement  for  installing  built-in  bathroom 
accessories. 

Fairfacts  Fixtures  are  installed  by  tile  contractors — the 
only  trade  that  does  this  work  and  should  be  included  in 
the  tile  contract.  We  do  not  sell  the  plumbing  trade. 


The  Fairfacts  Company,  inc. 

Manufacturers 

234  West  14th  Street  New  York  City 


i rfd  cts  ^}ixtu  res 

BUILT  IN  YOUR  BATHROOM  WALLS 
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Residence  of  Mr.  ‘Bernard  Lippman,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 
Harold  E.  Paddon,  Architect.  Higgin  equipped  Throughout 


Beauty  - Durability  - Service 

Higgin  All-Metal  Screens  are  the  perfected  screening  for  fine  residen- 
tial construction. 

They  do  not  shrink,  swell  or  warp.  They  always  fit  snugly  and  slide 
smoothly.  They  are  good  to  look  at  and  really  improve  the  appearance 
of  a home.  They  are  so  light  in  construction  that  the  full  capacity  of 


the  window  is  preserved  for  ventilation 
last  a lifetime. 


and  with  reasonable  care  will 


Higgin  All-Metal  Screens  are  essential  equipment  the  architect  should 
include  in  his  specifications.  Call  in  a Higgin  service  man  to  demonstrate 
the  unlimited  application  of  Higgin  All-Metal  Screens  to  every  type 
of  window. 

The  Higgin  line  includes  All-Metal  Screens,  All-Metal 
Weather  Strips,  All-Metal  Pivot  Sash  Screens,  and 
Wood  Frame  Screens  and  Doors.  Higgin  service  men 
are  specialists  in  screening  and  weather  stripping. 


cyyie  HIGGIN  JKfgCo. 

Jfewport,  Ky. 

c Toronto , Canada.- 

Look  in  your  telephone  or  city  directory  for  the  address  of 
your  local  Higgin  service  office. 


Service  offices  in  all 
principal  cities  in  the 
United  States  and 
Canada. 
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MIDLAND  MCi 


* llWe  take  more  jbains  in  producing 
ceramic  finishes,  constantly  devis- 
ing ways  and  means  to  widen  the 
scofie  of  color  and  finish  fi>ossibi!~ 
ities,  so  much  sought  by  the  artist . 


MIDLAND  TERRA  COTTA  COMPANY 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  Chicago 
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UNIFORM  MATERIAL 


An  ample,  continuous  supply  of  high- 
grade  Missabe  ore  of  rigid  analysis  is 
the  first  factor  in  the  uniform  quality 
of  “NATIONAL”  Pipe. 

By  control  of  all  processes  in  manu- 
facture from  the  mining  of  the  raw 
materials  to  the  shipment  of  the  finished, 
pipe  a predetermined  high  standard 
of  quality  is  assured  in  the  finished 
product— 

UNIFORM  PIPE 


NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


LOOK  FOR 
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OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

of JJiOAimilci 
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“without  hiss  or  drip”— 


A jobber 
says — 

“The  fitters  claim  that  Airids 
are  superior  to  any  valve  which 
they  have  used,  and  their  re- 
peat orders  prove  that  they 
must  mean  what  they  say.” 


A Heating  Contractor 
says — 

“We  have  used  Airid  Air- 
Valves  on  every  steam  job  we 
have  installed  since  the  valve 
was  marketed.  We  are  pleased 
to  say  that  the  Airid  has  made 
any  number  of  satisfied  cus- 
tomers for  us.” 


A building  owner 
says — 

“Last  winter,  after  installing 
Airid  Air-Valves  on  the  radia- 
tors in  our  office,  we  were  able 
to  heat  the  office  very  comfort- 
ably, eliminating  the  gas  heater 
entirely,  and  showing  a great 
saving  of  coal.” 


WHEN  STEAM  rushes  into  a 
radiator  it  pushes  air  ahead  of 
it.  Airid  Air-Valves  instantly  let 
this  clogging  air  out  so  that  steam 
can  come  int;o  every  loop  of  the  ra- 
diator—without  forcing  the  fire. 


MADE  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and  American  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 
1807  Elmwood  Avenue  Dept.  S 118  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AIRID 


Rids  the  radiator 
of  cold  air 

Valve 
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Brass  Pipe  is  not  expensive 


The  additional  cost  of  Anaconda  Brass  Pipe  is  only  about 
$75  for  a $15,000  house*  For  a 12*story  apartment  house 
the  total  added  cost  would  be  approximately  $900  as 
compared  with  the  total  plumbing  cost  of  $60,000. 

Whether  the  house  be  large  or  small,  the  additional 
cost  of  Anaconda  Brass  Pipe  is  negligible  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  repairs  and  damages  to  the  building 
through  failure  of  corrodible  pipe. 

Anaconda  Brass  Pipe  will  not  split.  Water  will  not 
rust  it.  It  will  not  clog  or  leak. 

The  trademark  is  stamped  in  the  metal  and  the  pipe 
guaranteed. 

THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  WATERBURY,  CONN. 

MILLS  AND  FACTORIES 

Ansonia.Conn.  Torrington.  Conn.  Waterbuiy,  Conn.  Buffalo, N.Y  Kenosha, Wis, 


BRASS  PIPE 


y?  ..  srg 
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Combining  Beauty 
with  Permanency 

Upon  its  walls,  -gboth  interior  and  exterior, — 
depends  the  permanency  of  any  building. 

Modern  architecture  demands  that  Beauty  be 
combined  with  Permanency. 


Ohio  Hydrated  Lime  is  marketed 
under  these  four  brands: 

Ohio  White  Finish, 

W oodville  White  Finish, 
Buckeye  White  Finish, 

Hawk  Spread  White  Finish. 

Each  of  the  same  quality  and  guar- 
anteed to  give  the  same  satisfactory 
results. 


OHIO  Finishing  LIME 

gives  the  desired  combination  in  fullest  measure. 

As  a Finish  Coat  it  produces  an  unusually  smooth, 
extremely  hard,  pure  white  wall, — free  from  pits  or  pop 
marks. 

A peculiar  natural  composition  of  the  limestone 
rock  from  which  it  is  made,  plus  its  unusual  chemical 
content  and  purity,  makes  Ohio  Hydrated  Finishing  Lime 
exceedingly  “fat”  or  plastic.  That’s  why  it  spreads  easily 
and  enables  the  plasterer  to  finish  a larger  area  in  less 
time  than  ordinary  limes. 

This  chemical  content  is  also  responsible  for  the  sound-proof- 
ing, fire-resisting  and  metal-preserving  properties  of  Ohio  Hydrated 
Lime. 

In  scratch  and  brown  coats,  it  insures  permanency,  while  in 
exterior  stucco  or  plaster  work  it  combines  Beauty  with  Perma- 
nence. 

Wherever  lime  is  required  in  construction,  Ohio  Hydrated 
Finishing  Lime  insures  a better-than-ordinary  result. 


Read  the  story  of  Lime, — its  use 
and  abuse, — as  told  in  our  intensely 
interesting  booklet,  “The  Tale  of  the 
Clam.”  Your  copy  awaits  your  re- 
quest on  your  business  stationery. 


The  Ohio  Hydrate  & Supply  Co. 

W OODVILLE,  OHIO 

The  Lime  Center  of  the  World. 
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Apartments  located  at  Yale  Avenue  and  66th  Streets,  St.  Louis.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  St.  Louis,  Architect. 
Completely  equipped  with  Quick  Meal  Qas  Ranges  with  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulators. 

Make  Apartment  House  Kitchens  Most  Modern 
by  Specifying  Lorain-equipped  Gas  Ranges 

ARCHITECTS  who  have  given  careful  thought  to  those 
xV.  items  of  equipment  which  go  to  make  a home  com- 
fortable and  enjoyable  are  now  specifying  Lorain-equipped 
Gas  Ranges. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  wonderful  stoves  are  now  in  use 
in  schools,  universities,  churches,  apartments  and  residences. 

No  other  labor-saving  device  for  the  home  gives  more  hours  of  eco- 
nomical and  satisfactory  service — and,  at  the  same  time,  leisure — to 
the  housewife. 


One  easy  turn  of  the  Lorain  Red 
Wheel  gives  the  housewife  a 
choice  of  44  measured  and  con- 
trolled oven  heats  for  any  kind 
of  oven  cooking  or  baking. 


The  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator  automatically  regulates  and  controls 
the  heat  of  the  oven,  thereby  making  possible  cooking  without  pot- 
watching; the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  oven,  with 
minimum  effort  and  perfect  results;  the  elimination  of  cooking  failures 
with  the  resultant  saving  of  foodstuffs;  successful  cooking  with  low  and 
variable  pressures;  maximum  cooking  and  baking  results  with  minimum 
gas  consumption. 

Prices  and  any  desired  information  sent  on  request. 

Only  these  famous  stoves  are  equipped  with  the  Lorain  Regulator: 


CLARK  JEWEL— 

Geo.  M.  Clark  6*.  Co. 
Div.  Chicago,  111. 

DANGLER— 

Dangler  Stove  Co. 
Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DIRECT  ACTION— 
National  Stove  Co. 
Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio 

NEW  PROCESS— 

New  Process  Stove  Co. 
Div.,  Cleveland,  O. 


QUICK  MEAL— 

Quick  Meal  Stove  Co. 
Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RELIABLE— 

Reliable  Stove  Co. 
Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY 

Largest  makers  of  gas  ranges  in  the  world 

198  Chouteau  Avenue  8T.  LOUIS,  MO* 


OVEN  HEAT  REGULATOR 
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Designed  for  and  Built  with 


Meyer  Steelform  Construction 


The  number  of  large  and  important  buildings  designed  for,  and 
built  with  this  construction,  proves  that  “character  of  product 
and  service”  is  the  right  foundation  on  which  to  build  a perma- 
nent success. 


For  Meyer  Steelform  Construction  is  a Success.  It  lead  the  way 
in  its  field,  and  has  maintained  its  leadership.  It  excels  in 

architectural  adaptability,  in  speed  of  construction,  in  economy  of  con- 
crete, steel  and  formwork  costs,  in  dependable  service  before  and  during 
construction. 

Many  architects  and  contractors  have  adopted  Meyer  Steelform  Con- 
struction as  standard  for  their  work — buildings  under  their  supervision  are 
designed  for  and  built  with  Meyer  Steelform  Construction.  Are  you  entirely 
familiar  with  its  peculiar  economies  and  advantages  to  you  in  your  work? 
Our  Handbooks  explain;  sent  immediately  upon  request. 


CONCRETE 
ENGINEERING 
COM  P AN Y 

OMAHA 


Omaha  Tech.  H.  Bldg..  Omaha 
F.W.&  E.B.  Clarke,  Architects 
F.  P.  Gould  & Son,  Contractors 


CHICAGO  - DETROIT  - OMAHA  - MILWAUKEE 
KANSAS  CITY  - DES  MOINES  - DALLAS 


\Ceec  products 

for  Permanent  Building m 

CONCRETE  RElNFOROING 
MATERIALS  ANO  FORMWORK 
FIREPROOF  LATHING  MATERIALS 
METAL  WEATHERSTRIPS. 
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If  it  is 

anything  about  a pipe  organ 

ask  us 

We  hope  that  no  architect  will  hesitate  to 
appeal  to  us  when  he  has  opportunity  to 
install  a pipe  organ  in  church,  residence, 
hotel,  concert  hall  or  theatre. 

Few  architects  have  occasion  to  specify 
pipe  organs  often  enough  to  pay  them  to  make 
a special  study  of  the  problems  involved. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  have  done  nothing 
else  for  seventy -five  years.  In  that  time  we 
have  had  a chance  to  tackle  every  kind  of 
problem  that  different  buildings  present.  Our 
experience,  our  advice,  our  draughting  room 
and  our  specifications  are  all  at  your  service. 

And  in  addition,  there  is  our  earnest 
desire  to  co-operate  with  you  to  make  the 

installation  a success. 


Estey  Organ  Company,  Brattleboro , Vermont 
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There  is  an  air  of  permanence  about  the 
building  above — you  almost  know  that  its  un- 
seen  roof  is  asbestos. 

In  the  minds  of  well-intormed  architects, 
permanence  and  Asbestos  Roofing  are  always 
associated. 

Just  as  the  name  "Johns'Manville”  always 
linked  in  mind  with  an  exceptional  service  to 
the  profession. 

Branches  in  all  large  cities 

Johns  -Manville 

Asbestos  Roofing 


nth  Church  of  Christ  Scientist 
Chicago,  III. 

L . E.  Stanhope,  Architect 


Though 


Asbestos 


and  its  allied  products 


■ 
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A Definite  Answer  to 
the  Heating  Question 


An  Important 
Consideration 

FarQuar  Results  can  only  be  at- 
tained with  FarQuar  methods  of  in- 
stallation and  operation.  If  you 
could  combine  FarQuar  capacities 
with  the  ordinary  furnace,  the  cost 
would  be  practically  the  same.  Rut 
you  would  still  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  many  exclusive  features, 
peculiar  to  the  FarQuar  alone, 
which  are  essential  to  the  hygienic 
heating  of  the  home. 


generous  supply 
instead  of  a hot 


grate  .irra  in  uAp  jtow  combust  i^fi  arjd  fuel  efficiency. 
V*nt  and  Return  System, 
of  grntly  warmed, 
blast  of  super  heated 
Automatic  Regulator  actuated  by  fire  box,  completely 
controls  ftrr.  insuring  uniform  temperature  regardless 
of  weather,  with  surprisingly  low  fuel  consumption. 


The  average  home  owner  prefers  a heating  plant  that  will 
operate  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  with  the  least  attention. 
Many  times,  in  his  desire  for  such  results,  he  overlooks  the 
very  factors  essential  to  their  realization. 


Practical  fuel  economy  and  ease  of  operation  are  basic  factors 
with — 


F AfvO  R 

HEATING  AJffi  VENTILATING 
SYSTEM 


Large  grate  area  gives  slow  combustion  while  long  fire  travel, — 
with  complete  utilization  of  heat  from  smoke  and  ashes — gives  the 
fullest  measure  of  heat  units  per  ton  of  fuel. 

And  ease  of  operation  has  a new  meaning  when  applied  to  the  FarQuar 
Automatic  Control.  Actuated  by  the  firebox  itself,  it  completely  regulates  and 
controls  all  doors  and  drafts,  which  prevents  overheat,  protects  home  and 
occupants  and  insures  fuel  economy. 

And  always  there  is  the  pleasure  of  having  the  home  heated  with  pure, 
fresh,  vitalizing  air,  not  saturated  with  a super-heated  and  devitalizing  atmosphere 
which  is  forever  inducing  drowsiness  or  “had  ai.r  diseases.” 

FarQuar  Heating  principles  are  a challenge  to 
every  business  and  professional  mail  who  thinks  and 
reasons  for  himself.  Our  booklet,  “The  Science  of 
House  Heating”  is  especially  appreciated  by  Architects 
who  recognize  the  importance  of  its  message.  A copy 
will  be  mailed  free  for  the  asking,  and  you  may  also 
feel  free  to  use  the  assistance  of  our  Engineering 
Department  in  working  out  heating  arrangements  for 
any  plans  you  may  care  to  submit. 

The  Farquhar  Furnace  Company, 

108  FarQuar  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  Ohio 
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' THREE  STYLES 
FOUR  PERMANENT  CC 
NEWPORT  GRAY,  Bl 
BLACK,  PERMANE 
GREEN  AND  INDIAN 


OOFING 


Ambler 
I ^Asbestos 
Shingles 


not  only  protect  a property  from  flying  embers 
of  nearby  fires,  but  they  keep  a fire  down.  Many 
a house  has  been  saved  from  total  destruction 
because  its  Ambler  Asbestos  Shingle  Roof  kept 
the  flames  from  breaking  through. 

You  serve  your  clients  and  the  community  a good  turn  by 
commending  Ambler  Asbestos  Shingles  for  artistic,  permanent, 
fireproof  roofs  and  Ambler  Asbestos  Building  Lumber  for  ex- 
terior use — half-timbering,  paneling,  trim — also  for  fire-doors, 
etc. 

Ambler  Linabestos  Wallboard  is  ideal  for  interior  work. 
Gives  ample  protection  to  stairways  and  hallways,  wainscoting, 
etc.  Makes  artistic  libraries,  game-rooms,  bathrooms,  kitchens) 
and  third-floor  rooms.  Attractive  buff  color,  but  can  be  painted. 
Made  48  by  48  and  48  by  96  to  fit  standard  joists. 

Specimens  and  interesting  details  free  of  obligation. 

ASBESTOS 

SHINGLE,  SLATE  & SHEATHING 
COMPANY 

Dept.  I Ambler,  Penna. 

Branch  Offices:  Atlanta,  Baltimore.  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago.  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Washington,  Wilkes-Barre,  Montreal,  Canada,  Toronto,  Canada 
Southwestern  Distributor : R.  V.  Aycock  Co.,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Tulsa,  Houston 

Western  Distributor:  J.  A.  Drummond,  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles,  Fresno 

Other  distributors  throughout  the  country 

Asbestos  Shingle,  Slate  & Sheathing  Co. 

Dept.  I,  Ambler,  Penna. 

I am  interested  in  : 

[ 1 Ambler  Asbestos  Building  Lumber 
[ 1 Ambler  Linabestos  Wallboard 
[ 1 Ambler  Asbestos  Shingles 

[ ] Ambler  Asbestos  Corrugated  Siding  and  Sheathing 

Name  

Business  

Full  Address  
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East  Intermediate  Hlgtt 
School,  Jackson. Michigan, 
rooted  with  GENASCO 
STANDARD  TRINIDAD 
Built-up  Roofing. 

Glendon  A.  Richards  Co.t 
Contractors 

Claire  Allen,  Architect 


No.  9—Hozv  to  determine  the  waterproofing 
efficiency  of  any  built-up  roof 

The  first  test  of  any  roofing  is — Will  it  keep  out  the  rain? 
The  second  is — How  long  will  it  stay  waterproof  and  last? 

Waterproofing  efficiency  in  a built-up  roofing  is  determined — 
not  by  weight  or  thickness — but  by  the  kind  of  waterproofing 
material  used. 

GENASCO  STANDARD  TRINIDAD— the  smooth-sur- 
face built-up  roofing — is  waterproofed  with  TRINIDAD  LAKE 
ASPHALT — a world-old,  ages-seasoned  material. 

Mineral-surfaced  built-up  roofs  are  waterproofed  with  coal 
tar,  oil  residuum  or  some  other  manufactured  bituminous  com- 
pound. 

Just  compare  the  difference ! t 

GENASCO  STANDARD  TRINIDAD  is  built  in  6 layers— 
weighs  only  150  pounds  per  square — and  has  a waterproofing  effi- 
ciency of  8j%  per  square. 

Mineral-surfaced  built-up  roofs  are  built  in  12  layers — weigh 
625  pounds  per  square — and  have  a zvatcr  proofing  efficiency  of 
only  JQ%  per  square. 

That’s  why  GENASCO  STANDARD  TRINIDAD  is  the 
lowest-cost,  built-up  roofing  on  the  market — why  it  stays  water- 
proof and  lasts  as  long  as  a building  stands. 

Detailed  information  and  complete  specifications  for  apply- 
ing GENASCO  STANDARD  TRINIDAD  will  be  sent  to  archi- 
tects on  request. 


GENASCO 
LINE  . 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

(For  streets  and  roofs) 
Standard  Trinidad 

Built-up  Roofing 
Bermudez  Road  Asphalt 

(For  road  building) 
Genasco  Roll  Roofing 
Genasco  Sealbac  Shingles 
Genasco  Latlte  Shingles 
Genasco  Vulcanite 

Mastic  Flooring 
Genasco  Acid-Proof  Paint 
Genasco  Industrial  Paint 
Genasco  Boiler  Paint 
Genasco  Asphalt  Putty 
Genasco  Asphalt 

Pipe  Coating 
Genasco  Asphalt 

Fibre  Coating 
Genasco  Tile  Cement 
Genasco  Water- 
proofing Asphalt 
Genasco  Waterproofing 

Felts  and  Fabrics 
Genasco  Battery 

Seal  Compound 
Genasco  Mineral  Rubber 
Genasco  Mineral  Spirits 
Genasco  Base  Oils 
Genasco  Flotation  Oils 
Genasco  Motor  Oils 
Genasco  Soluble  Oils 
Genasco  Saturated 

Asphalt  Felt 
Genasco  Deadening  Felt 
Genasco  Insulated  Paper 
Genasco  Red 

Sheathing  Paper 
Genasco  Stringed  Felt 
Genasco  Wall  Lining 
Irnauols  Road-bulldlng 

Machinery 


New'YorU 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 

COM  PANY 

P H I l,  A D E L.  P H l A. 


StLouis 
Kansas  City 
San  Francisco 
Atlanta 
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SPECIFY 


A set  for  every  type  of  Garage 

And  the  right  kind  of  a Set  for 
the  right  kind  of  Garage! 

There  is  nothing  more  incongruous  than  hardware  which  is  out 
of  harmony  with  an  architect’s  plans.  Realizing  this  we  have 
designed  many  sets  of  Garage  hardware  so  as  to  be  able  to  match 

practically  every  type  of  Garage,  and  thus  satisfy  both 
architect  and  client.  Each  set  is  complete  with  every- 
thing, all  balanced  in  size  and  weight. 

The  quality  of  hardware  on  a garage  also  determines 
the  kind  and  length  of  service  the  garage  will  give. 


Set  No.  1780  is  recommended  for 
brick  and  stucco  garages.  It  in- 
cludes Stanley  Ball  Bearing  Hinges, 
36"  long  at  top  and  bottom  panels; 
24"  long  at  center  panel;  Garage 
Door  Holder  (cushion  type),  Cre- 
mone  Bolt,  which  locks  door  at  top 
and  bottom  at  one  operation:  and, 
an  Extra  Heavy  Padlock  Hasp, 


May  we  send  you  our  “Catalog  AA-15,” 
which  illustrates  the  plans  of  8 types  of 
garages,  and  suggests  the  right  hardware 
for  each  type? 


The  Stanley  Works 

Main  Offices  and  Plant 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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New,  interesting 
handbook  for  architects  on 
remarkable  mortar  cement  sent  you  free 


Contains  comprehensive  and 
easily  available  technical  data 
regarding  most  modern,  efficient 
and  economical  brick  and  stone 
mortar. 

Describes  manufacturing  methods 
in  detail.  Explains  causes  of  dif- 
ficulties that  attend  old-fashioned 
mortar  practices. 

Points  the  way  to  better,  more 
economical  and  more  enduring 
masonry  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  unusual  adaptability  to 
architectural  requirements. 
Experiences  of  leading  contrac- 


tors are  cited.  Exhaustive  tests 
of  bricks  and  mortars  are  reported. 
Practical  and  technical  demon- 
strations are  reviewed.  Contains 
simple  directions  for  the  utmost 
in  successful  and  economical 
masonry. 

This  booklet  with  its  handy  refer- 
ence tab  will  fit  your  data  file. 
As  a reference  authority  for  con- 
tinued use  it  will  be  found  in- 
valuable. 

A request  on  your  letterhead 
will  bring  it  to  your  desk  “free 
of  charge. 


Louisville  Cement  Company,  Incorporated,  Louisville,  Ky. 


BRIXMENT 
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The  Wear  is  in  a Roof^-not  on  it 


A roof  doesn’t  wear  down;  it  wears  out.  The  durability  of  sur- 
face waterproofing  depends  upon  inner  strength — which  in  inferior 
roofing  breaks  down  under  constant  exposure  to  air,  to  heat,  to  the 
stress  of  wind  and  storm. 


That  is  why  the  Richardson  Company  lays  such  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  Richardson  felt  as  the  key  material  in  Viskalt 
Membrane  Roofs.  Felt  manufacture  is  an  art  that  requires  special- 
ized skill  in  the  selection  of  stock,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
delicate  processes  by  which  a perfectly  uniform  fabric  is  produced. 


Viskalt 

▼ MEMBRANE  ROOFS 


Testa  That  Establish 
Uniformity 


The  rigid  tests  to  which  Viskalt 
is  subjected  in  Richardson  laborator- 
ies assure  uniformity  above  all 
things.  Every  gallon  of  Viskalt  has 
uniform  flash  point , uniform  pene- 
tration, uniform  viscosity.  The  test 
for  penetration  is  illustrated  above. 


Melrose  Park,  (Chicago)  Illinois 


No  other  manufacturer  has  had  the 
experience  of  the  Richardson  Company 
as  felt  makers — for  Richardson  felt  has 
been  a standard  product  for  roofing  pur- 
poses since.  1868.  It  is  tough,  durable, 
heavy — uniformly  made  by  exper- 
ienced workmen,  from  uniformly  fine 
materials.  It  has  exceptionally  high 
tensile  and  bursting  strength.  Every 
square  fully  meets  all  the  specifications 
an  architect  lays  down  for  this  type  of 
roof. 

The  binding  and  waterproofing  agent 
in  this  roof  is  Viskalt  Compound,  a 
scientifically  blended  product  of  Rich- 
ardson's own  refineries,  which  owes  its 
unusual  waterproofing  properties  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  99  per  cent  pure  bitumen. 

Viskalt  is  highly  adhesive  and  co- 
hesive— a solid  that  is  pliant  under 
stress,  yet  non-volatile  at  sun  tempera- 
tures. It  will  not  crack  or  break  up  in 
the  coldest  weather;  will  not  evaporate 


Because  of  these  properties  Viskalt 
Roofs  can  be  laid  by  the  membraneous 
system  on  either  steep  or  flat  surfaces, 
and  will  “stay  put.”  When  Viskalt  is 
used,  it  is  not  necessary  to  surface  with 
gravel — an  added  weight  and  expense 
with  no  added  waterproofing  or  wear- 
ing qualities. 

When  you  specify  a Viskalt  Mem- 
brane Roof,  you  are  calling  for  prod- 
ucts that  you  can  depend  upon  to 
meet  every  roofing  requirement. 

Complete  specifications  will  be  sent 
on  request — or  may  be  found  in  Sweet’s 
Catalogue . 

The  complete  line  of  Viskalt  products 
includes  Viskalt  W aterproofing  for  foun- 
dations, tunnels,  etc.;  Viskalt  Fibrated 
Cement  for  damp-proofing  retaining 
walls,  embankments  and  similar  struc- 
tures; Viskalt  Saniflex,  a sound-dead- 
ening and  insulating  material;  Viskalt 
Paints  and  Cements  for  many  other 
damp-proofing  purposes. 


or  run  under  extreme  heat. 

ICHARDSON 

Product 

Address  Dept.  P 

^RICHARDSON  COMPANY 

Lockland,  (Cincinnati)  Ohio 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
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QUALITY  wins  its  own  reward. 

Today  over  5,000  architects  in 
the  United  States  alone  place 
“Building  with  Assurance’’  among 
the  most  frequently  needed  books 
of  reference  on  their  desks. 


MORGAN  WOODWORK 
ORGANIZATION 


Morgan  Co.  Morgan  Mii.lwork  Co. 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  City  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Morgan  Sash  & Door  Co. 
Chicago,  111. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


mm. 


Si 
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THE  Story  of  Sherarduct”  has  been^pre- 
pared  solely  for  the  use  of  Architects 
and  Engineers.  The  Standard  Sizes  of 
Conduits  for  the  Installation  of  Wires  and 
Cables  are  given  to  assist  in  Specification 
Work.  Full  page  illustrations  of  many  of 
the  country’s  most  prominent  buildings  in 
which  Sherarduct  is  installed  are  rendered 
in  pencil  in  a manner  that  will  prove  of 
exceptional  interest  to  draughtsmen. 

Incidentally  it  tells  briefly  just  what  Sherar- 
duct is,  how  it  is  made,  and  what  it  will  do. 

Truly,  this  publication  is  of  real  value  to  the 
Architect  and  Engineer. 

Write  for  your  copy  today. 

National  Metal  Molding  G. 

1217  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The 

Remarkable 

Bonding 

Strength 

of 

Kellastone 


Kellastone  Interior  Plaster 

is  the  hardest  and  strongest  materi- 
al available  for  this  purpose.  It  at- 
tains 600  pounds  per  square  inch 
tensile  strength  in  thirty  days. 
For  this  reason  it  is  not  necessary 
to  apply  it  as  heavily  as  ordinary 
lime  and  gypsum  plasters.  Can  be 
applied  to  any  surface,  is  fire- 
proof and  immune  to  water  damage 


'T'HE  disappointment  frequently 

-k  experienced  in  ordinary  stucco  construc- 
tion is  often  due  to  the  lack  of  affinity  between 
the  stucco  and  the  surface  to  which  it  is  app- 
lied. The  natural  result  is  cracking,  falling 
off  and  eventual  complete  deterioration. 

Kellastone  forms  a perfect  bond 

with  any  of  the  construction  surfaces  in  com- 
mon use.  It  sticks  so  tightly  that  its  removal 
or  separation  from  any  surface  over  which  it 
has  been  applied  is  accomplished  only  with 
extreme  difficulty.  After  it  has  been  permit- 
ted to  thoroughly  set  on  an  ordinary  brick  sur- 
face, it  is  difficult  to  remove  without  chipping 
the  face  of  the  brick. 

Suck  remarkable  bonding,  strength 

is  conducive  of  the  practically  indestructible 
character  of  Kellastone,  developing  the  long- 
evity of  service  for  which  it  has  become 
famous  on  all  types  of  construction. 

Write  for  informative 
literature  on  Kellastone 


NATIONAL  KELLASTONE  COMPANY 


ROOM  518  155  EAST  SUPERIOR  STREET 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


New  York  Office 
342  Madison  Avenue 


Pacific  Coast  Office 
Porterville,  California 


Waukegan,  Illinois 


Plants  at 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Porterville,  California 
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Art  Metal  Steel  Planfile  Stack  of  wooden  plan  drawers 


Uses  least  space — 

gives  most  protection 


npHE  Art  Metal  Steel  Planfile  on  the  left 
1 holds  5,00(1  tracings.  Note  the  dimen- 
sions. A stack  of  plan  drawers  equal  to 
it  in  capacity  would  stand  9 feet,  7 inches 
high. 

Old  style  plan  drawers  are  pulled  out, 
requiring  aisle  space  for  operation.  Note 
that  the  Art  Metal  Steel  Planfile  opens 
from  the  top. 


Besides  saving  space,  the  Planfile  keeps 
drawings  perfectly  smooth  by  spring 
compression.  Costs  from  65  to  95  per 
cent  less  than  plan  drawers  subdivided, 
and  ’gives  your  valuable  drawings  more 
protection  against  damage  by  fire  and 
water  than  any  other  case  on  the  market. 

Write  us  today  for  prices  and  particu- 
lars^on  various  sizes. 


JAM  ESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

World's  largest  makers  of  steel  office  equipment 
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The  Contract  Forms  of  the 
American  Institute  of 
Architects 

Equitable  and  Creditable  to  Architect,  Owner  and  Contractor 

The  Standard  Contract  Documents  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  are  now 
on  sale  by  dealers  in  office  and  drafting  supplies  in  all  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 

TITLES  PRICES  FOR  SINGLE  COPIES 


Agreement  and  General  Conditions  in  cover $0.20 

General  Conditions  without  Agreement 14 

Agreement  without  General  Conditions 05 

Bond  of  Suretyship 03 

Form  of  Subcontract  ....  04 

Letter  of  Acceptance  of  Subcontractor’s  Proposal 03 

Cover  (heavy  paper  with  valuable  notes) 01 

Complete  set  in  cover 30 


Complete  trial  set  prepaid  for  thirty  cents  in  stamps. 

These  Documents  have  received  the  full  approval  of  the  Institute,  through  its  Conventions, 
Board  of  Directors  and  Officers.  They  are  the  outcome  of  continuous  work  of  many  years  by  a Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Contracts  and  Specifications.  This  Committee,  comprising  some  of  the  ablest 
American  architects,  was  assisted  by  the  Institute’s  forty  Chapters;  advised  by  eminent  legal  specialists 
in  contract  law,  and  aided  by  representatives  of  the  leading  construction  interests  in  the  United  States. 

The  forms  have  been  officially  approved  by  the  National  Association  of  Builders’  Exchanges,  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers,  the  National  Association  of  Sheet  Metal  Contractors  of  the 
United  States,  The  National  Electrical  Contractors’  Association  of  the  United  States,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Marble  Dealers,  the  Building  Granite  Quarries  Association,  the  Building  Trades  Employers 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  Heating  and  Piping  Contractors  National  Association. 


Other  Contract  Forms 

Form  of  Agreement  between  Owner  and  Architect  on  the  Percentage  Basis $0.05 

Form  of  Agreement  between  Owner  and  Architect  on  the  Fee  Plus  Cost 

System 05 

Circular  of  Information  on  Fee  Plus  Cost  System  (Owner-Architect) 03 

Form  of  Agreement  between  Owner  and  Contractor  (Cost  Plus  Fee  Basis) ....  .10 

Circular  of  Information  on  Cost  Plus  Fee  System  (Owner-Contractor) 06 


NOTICE  TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

All  of  the  above  Contract  forms  and  Circulars  may  be  obtained  singly  or  in  lots  from  local  deal- 
ers. If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  promptly  and  at  the  above  prices,  send  your  order  and  his  name 
to  the  Executive  Secretary,  A.  I.  A.,  The  Octagon  House,  Washington,  D.  C.  Sample  documents 
mailed  upon  receipt  of  stamps.  Remittances  may  be  by  check,  money-order,  cash  or  stamps. 

All  orders  filled  on  the  day  received.  Transportation  prepaid  on  those  amounting  to  $1.00  net  or 

more. 

T he  adoption  and  consistent  use  of  these  contract  forms  is  recommended  to  the 
Architect  who  wishes  his  office  to  be  known  for  its  thorough,  incisive  business  methods. 
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I 


IN  THIS  BUILDING  DAHL- 
STROM  DOORS  AND  TRIM 
ARE  CORRECTLY  PLACED: 
ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITION. 

Originators  and  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Commercial  Hollow 
Metal  Interior  Trim  and  Doors. 


DAHLSTROM  METALLIC  DOOR  COMPANY 


401  Buffalo  Street 


Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Office 
25  Broadway 


Detroit  Office 
1331  Dime  Bank  Building 


Chicago  Office 
19  So.  La  Salle  St. 


Representatives  In  All  Principal  Cities 


Office  Building  of  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Parker.  Thomas  & Rice,  Architects  L.  P.  Soule  & Sons.  Contractors 


] 
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Third  National  Bank  Building,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Before  being  remodeled 
Dockworth  Brothers,  Architects 


Third  National  Bank  Building,  Scranton,  Pa.  After  being  remodeled 
Edward  Langley,  Architect  for  the  Alteration 

When  Planning  Buildings 
Prepare  lor  Future  Expansion 


When  the  owners  of  the  Third  National  Bank  Build- 
ing at  Scranton  found  it  practicable  to  remodel  and 
enlarge  their  Indiana  Limestone  building,  they  pur- 
chased the  adjacent  site,  moved  the  old  building  to 
the  center  of  it  and  added  two  wings  to  the  old  front. 


Note:  When  this  building  was  previously  illustrated 
in  the  advertising  of  this  Association , the  name  of 
Architect  for  original  building  was , in  error,  given 
as  Architect  for  the  Alteration  also 


Booklets  on  Indiana  Limestone 
will  be  mailed  on  request 


The  illustration  shows  the  old  and  new  buildings. 
The  original  bank  front  is  that  central  portion  of  the 
present  front,  composed  of  four  columns  and  the  pedi- 
ment above.  The  present  building  is  a tribute  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Architect  who  so  effectively  remodeled 
the  old  building,  utilizing  all  of  the  stone. 

Architects  and  owners  who  select  Indiana  Limestone 
do  so  with  the  assurance  that  the  quarries  from  which 
this  stone  is  obtained  will  be  in  operation  years  hence, 
producing  the  same  stone,  when  alterations  or  addi- 
tions to  the  original  structure  are  required.  This  fact 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  when  recommending  and 
selecting  a building  stone. 


INDIANA  LIMESTONE  QUARRYMEN’S  ASSOCIATION 
Box  765,  Bedford,  Indiana 

Metropolitan  Service  Bureau,  622  Marbridge  Building,  New  York  City 


THE  NATION’S  BUILDING  STONE 
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MIMm 


ARCHITECTS  find  in  Kawneer  construction  properly  designed 
copper  mouldings  to  fit  every  store  front  requirement.  Wheth- 
er for  an  imposing  entrance  for  a large  merchandise  emporium  or 
for  the  smaller  shops,  you  will  find  just  the  right  moulding  in  our 
wide  assortment  of  stock  and  special  members.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Kawneer  Store  Front  construction  has  been  specified 
and  used  in  more  than  150,000  of  the  most  successful  store  fronts 
on  the  busiest  streets  of  the  nation. 

Our  new  complete  catalog  gives  full  information  and  details 
about  Kawneer  construction.  May  we  send  a copy  for  your  files? 


THE 


KiWi®  W #® 

Urn,  COM  P A N Y 


NILES,  MICHIGAN 


imHiiiiniiniiM 


HiUlBIMIlDfflNUilM 
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ABERTHAW  SAYS: 


“This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
structures  we  have  ever  built,  and  the 
appearance  is  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  strong  even  color  of  the 
brickwork  which  the  writer  under- 
stands was  treated  with  two  coats  of 

DEHYDRATINE  No.  2. 


DEHYDRATINE  No.  2 

Transparent  Liquid  Waterproofing 


Produces  a waterproof  wall,  and  pre- 
serves the  original  fine  texture  of  the 
masonry. 


Rumford  Priming  Company  Building, 
Aberthaw  Constr.  CoT. 


Hampshire 


The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards  tests  prove  that  DEHYDRATINE  No.  2 ranks  first 
in  waterproofing  value. 


A.  C.  HORN  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Chemical  Compounds  for  Structural  Conservation 


HORN 

BUILDING 


LONG  ISLAND 
CITY 


NEW  YORK 


Owing  to  the  high  efficiency  and 
higher  rate  of  transmission,  leading 
engineers  and  architects  everywhere 
are  specifying  Alberger. 

All  the  water  in  the  tank  is  influenced 
by  the  natural  circulation.  The  heat- 
ing element  extends  the  full  length  of 
the  tank,  securing  a natural  circula- 
tion. This  feature  alone  makes  it  dif- 
ferent and  is  entirely  original  with  the 
Alberger-Buffalo  System. 

It  has  demonstrated  its  super-efficiency 
under  the  most  severe  conditions.  It 
has  proven  to  be  the  100%  storage 
water  heater  and  is  endorsed  by  ar- 
chitects who  have  already  specified  it. 

Complete  information  sent  upon  re- 
quest. 

ALBERGER  HEATER  CO., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  Office  1544  Woolworth  Bldg. 


EFFICIENCY  ACCESSIBILITY 


COMPACTNESS 
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A series  of 
Advertisements 
showing  practi- 
cal uses  of 
Appalachian 
Marble 


Number  thirteen 
First  National 
Building, 

El  Paso,  Texas. 

Barglebaugh  & 
Whitson, 

A rchitects 


T.  Nelson  Dale,  retired  geologist,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  has  written  a most 
instructive  andhighly  interesting  report 
on  “The  Constitution  and  Properties  of 


Tennessee  Marble.”  This  report  is 
reproduced  in  our  latest  catalog,  which 
will  be  sent  to  any  interested  architect 
on  request.  It’s  worth  having— write. 


APPALACHIAN  MARBLE  COMPANY 


0$^  UNIVERSAL 
#INSULITE 

BY  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 
THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  FORM  OF  RIGID  INSULATION 

In  this  strongly  felted  waterproofed  board  is  combined — An 
unexcelled  and  economical  Plaster  Base — An  Insulating  Sub- 
stitute for  Lumber — A Wall  Board  for  Exterior  and  Interior 
Finish — A Sound  Deadener  and  Valuable  Acoustic  Medium. 

MINNESOTA  AND  ONTARIO  PAPER  COMPANY 

INSULITE  DIVISION 

CHICAGO  INTERNATIONAL  FALLS.  MINN.  MINNEAPOLIS 

737  CONWAY  BLDG.  IIOO  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE 
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SOME  USERS 

lid.  of  Educ.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“ Baltimore,  Md. 

“ Durham,  N.  C. 

“ El  Paso,  Tex. 

“ Butte,  Mont. 

“ Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

“ Humboldt.  Iowa 

“ Dallas,  Texas 

“ St.  Paul,  Minn. 

" Wilmington,  Del. 

“ Charlotte,  Mich. 

“ Menasha,  Wis. 

Stone  School,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

E.  Tex.  Normal,  Commerce,  Texas. 
Gust.  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter. 
Minn. 

Missouri  Valley  College.  Marshall, 
Mo. 


Electric  Clock 
Systems 

Should  be  used  in  your  schools,  colleges  and  public 
buildings. 

ADVANTAGES 

Years  of  experience  in  this  line  have  enabled  us 
to  develop  a line  that  we  can  guarantee  to  be  the 
superior  of  all  others. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Our  Engineering  Dept,  is  at  your  service.  Send 
us  your  preliminary  plans,  let  us  prepare  you  de- 
tailed specifications,  conduit  and  wiring  layouts  for 
your  general  electrical  specifications. 

See  American  Architect  Specification 
Manual,  pages  196-198. 

Send  for  our  complete  catalog. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Landis  Engineering  & Mfg.  Co., 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


INSTALLATION 


of  the  Model  “Y” 


- - RECESSED  WALL  AIRDRY' . 


Several  Thousand 

AIRDRY Electric  Towels 

are  in  use  giving  entire  satisfaction 


A partial  list—^ff) 

The  new  home  of  the  John  Han- 
cock Ins.  Co.,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  office  buildings  in  the  world, 
selected  the  Airdry  Electric  Towel 
System.  It  is  a part  of  the  up-to- 
date  equipment  of  most  of  the  large 
insurance  companies  of  America  as 
well  as  the  leading  iailroad  offices, 
department  stores  and  banks. 

The  D & H R.  R.  Co.  building, 
Albany,  and  The  Boston  & Maine 
R.  R.  Co.  offices  are  Airdry  equip- 
ped. Other  railroad  office  buildings 
are  installing  Airdry  Electric 
Towels. 


The  gigantic  office  and  warehouse 
of  the  Bingham  Co.,  Cleveland,  and 
many  other  factory  and  office  build- 
ings are  Airdry  equipped. 

Two  of  the  leading  department 
stores  of  Cleveland,  namely  : the 
Higby  Co.  and  the  May  Co.  are 
Airdry  equipped. 

We  can  send  you  a list  of  the  most 
prominent  public  buildings,  uni- 
versities, department  stores,  rail- 
roads, manufacturing  plants  and 
hotels  using  Airdry. 


Full  particulars  on  request. 

AIRDRY  CORPORATION 

300-306  MAIN  ST. 

GROTON,  N.  Y. 


31 1 — — . . asm 
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SULIEr 

ASBESTQNg 


GUARa^eSprodUCTS 


TRADE  MARB 


IBESTOME 

Composition  Flooring 

“ The  Floor  You  Like  to  Walk  On” 

The  recognized  standing  of  ASBESTONE  Flooring  as  the 
world’s  best  interior  flooring  has  been  achieved  through  appreci- 
ation of  the  fact  that  ASBESTONE  quality  and  service  are 
beyond  question. 

Floors  are  the  most  used  and  abused  portion  of  any  building 

Therefore,  specify  ASBESTONE  and  secure  best  results. 
ALL  INSTALLATIONS  GUARANTEED 

Prices,  samples  and  full  particulars  free  on  application 
See  A.  A.  Specification  Manual  and  Sw<et’s  Catalog 


Floors  of  Quality 


Dan  Waggone  Building,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


FRANKLYN  R.  MULLER  & CO. 

Composition  Flooring  and  Stucco 
Manufacturers 

924  Madison  St.  Waukegan,  111. 


Vermont  Marble 

used  on  the 
exterior  of  the 

HIBBS  BUILDING 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Vermont  Marble  has  been  in  use  for 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Architects  who  have  specified  it  for 
their  more  important  buildings,  know 

what  it  will  do 

Our  quarries  afford  a breadth  of 
choice  elsewhere  unsurpassed. 

Particulars  for  the  asking 


VEKMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY 

PROCTOK.  VEKMONT 


J.  H.  DeSebour,  Architect 


Branches  in  the  large  cities 
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“IMPERIAL” 

SHALE  ROOFING  TILES 

We  are  grateful  for  the  liberal  consideration  given  our  materials 
by  our  friends  in  the  architectural  profession. 

To  facilitate  service  to  our  customers  we  recommend  the  plac- 
ing of  orders  as  far  in  advance  of  requirement  as  possible. 

LUDOWICI-CELADON  COMPANY 

104  So.  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois 


'J'HE  Kernerator  consists  of  a 
brick  incinerator,  built  into 
the  base  of  the  chimney  in  the 
basement,  when  the  house  or 
apartment  is  erected,  and  hopper 
doors  located  in  the  flue  on  the 
floors  above.  All  household  waste 
— wilted  flowers,  broken  crockery, 
tin  cans,  garbage — is  thrown  into 
these  doors  and  falls  down  into 
the  incinerator,  where  at  intervals 
it  is  lighted  and  burns  itself  up. 
Costs  nothing  to  operate  since  no 
commercial  fuel  is  required.  Non- 
combustibles are  dried  and  steril- 
ized and  later  dropped  into  the 
ashpit. 


“Has  It  a Kernerator?  ” 

THAT’S  the  question  prospective  tenants  are  now  asking — 
in  a dozen  cities — even  with  a scarcity  of  good  apart- 
ments. For  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  finer  apartment  build- 
ings in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Omaha, 
Baltimore,  Minneapolis,  and  other  large  cities  where  we  are 
operating  are  Kernerator-equipped. 

Tenants  who  have  enjoyed  the  convenience  of  the  Kernerator 
with  the  handy  hopper  door  into  which  all  household  refuse 
may  be  dropped,  will  not  be  without  one.  They  object  to  the 
unsightly  rear  porch  with  its  ugly,  unsanitary  garbage  can  and 
waste  receptacle.  And  apartment  owners  and  builders  now 
realize  that  the  Kernerator  effects  a real  saving  they  cannot 
afford  to  overlook. 

For  additional  information , see 
Page  1906,  Sweet's  1921  Catalog 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  CO. 

1019  Chestnut  Street,  : Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
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THE  GREEN  ROOF 
OF  SLATE 

VERDEL1TE”  Unfading  Green  is  a 
strictly  unfading  Green  Slate  of  pleasing 
shade  from  Vendor  operated  Vermont 
quarries  exclusively.  Obtainable  in  large 
quantities  and  not  “filled  out”  with  other 
greens  or  grays,  there  is  avoided  that  frequent 
source  of  unexplained  disappointment  in  using 
Vermont  Green  on  open  specifications.  Comes 
in  standard  and  heavy  thickness,  all  sizes  for  all 
purposes,  alone  or  in  mixture.  Call  on  our 
Department  of  Architectural  Slate  for  sugges- 
tions or  service  on  any  roofing  matter.  We 
particularly  specialize  in  architectural  slate 
from  our  own  Pennsylvania  Quarries;  grays 
and  blue-grays,  rough  textures,  in  both  fixed 
and  weathering  shades. 

Our  designing  staff  and  service  department  is  at  the  command  of  arty 
architect.  Send  for  our  complete  Architectural  Catalogue  of  roofing  slate. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  SLATE, 
EASTON.  PA.  SALES  BRANCHES  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES. 


.yiiipp er/  of  T\ciofni  d*.  in  tke  World 

Vlndoil/Latl-  Gfc 

La/ton-Pln  n/ylvan  I a. 


Durastone  Brand 


LIMESTONE,  CAEN  STONE 
TRAVERTINE  INTERIOR 
AND  EXTERIOR  FINISHES 


Krider  Building  Material  Co.,  Lc. 


422  East  3d  Street  G rand  Street  U*  Metropolitan  Ave. 

New  York  Brooklyn 
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Arnold  W.  Brunner,  Architect,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  E.  Knox,  Assoc.,  Elec.  Eng.  Alliance  Electric  Co.,  Elec.  Contr. 

Private  Pavilion,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Signaling  and 
Protective  Systems 


For  Hospitals , Industrial  Buildings 
Hotels , Schools , Factories,  etc . 

oa> 

c> 

Holtzer-Cabot  Systems  are  the  perfected 
result  of  forty  years  intensive  experience 
and  skilled  research,  and  have  become  the 
standard  of  quality  with  the  many  promi- 
nent architects  and  engineers  who  specify 
Holtzer-Cabot  on  every  suitable  under- 
taking that  they  handle.  Holtzer-Cabot 
Signaling  Systems  are  the  last  word  in 
simplicity  and  efficiency  combined  with 
low  maintenance  cost.  Holtzer-Cabot  Fire 
Protective  Systems  are,  above  all  other 
features,  dependable. 

Your  files  should  contain  our  booklets 
on  ", Signaling  Systems”  and  "Protec- 
tive Systems.”  To  what  address  shall 
we  send  them  ? 

The  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co. 

1 25  Amory  St.,  Boston  6161  So.  State  St.,  Chicago 

101  Park  Avc.,  New  York  1 104  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Baltimore 
T»17  I ii ion  Illilfc.,  ( level ;i ml 

■ Clan*  Sproekel*  Illilf?.,  Snn  Frnncluco  ■ 


All  That  A 
Mosquito  Asks  For 

Whether  you  are  designing  a residence, 
school,  hospital,  office  building,  or  indus- 
trial plant,  you  are  responsible  for  proper 
sanitation  just  as  much  as  for  design  and 
construction. 

Keep  out  the  disease  germs  that  insects 
carry — malaria,  typhoid,  tuberculosis.  All 
that  a mosquito  asks  for  is  one  tiny  hole. 
Prevent  this  by  putting  a substantial  screen 
on  all  windows,  doors,  and  porches. 

Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth  is  made  of  cop- 
per, 99. 8 percent  pure.  A special  Roebling 
process  gives  Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth  a 
tensile  strength  and  stiffness  which  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  steel.  It  is  of  uniform 
composition  throughout,  hence  every 
strand  is  equal  in  durability.  Tests  of  actual 
use  in  the  severest  kind  of  weather —tropical 
sea  coast  climate-— have  proved  that  Jersey 
Copper  Screen  Cloth  gives  the  best  results. 

Write  for  the  booklet,  “A  Matter  of 
Health  and  Comfort’  ’ which  tells  you  more 
about  the  use  of  copper  for  insect  screens. 
There  will  be  no  annoying  sales  efforts  on 
our  part.  We  leave  it  to  your  judgment. 

The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Company 

614  South  Broad  Street 
Trenton  New  Jersey 

JERSEY 

Screen  Cloth 
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“Specify  a Read” 


( P:i!ented) 


Read  3-Speed  Kitchen  Machine 
Type  “’D” 


To  the  Architect 
Providing  for 
Bakery  Equipment 

Include  in  your  plans  for  Hotels,  Hos- 
pitals, Restaurants  and  Institutions  ade- 
quate space  for  the  bakery — and  be  sure 
to  specify  the  proper  kind  of  equipment. 

Ask  our  Service  Department  to  help 
you.  Standard  specifications  and  layouts 
for  Bakery  Departments  are  now  ready 

for  distribution. 

Send  for  them  today  and  ask  for  our 
new  general  catalog, — a valuable  reference 
book. 

THIS  SER  VICE  IS  FREE. 


Read  Machinery  Co. 

YORK,  PA. 

Kitchen  Machinery 
and  Bakery  Outfits 


The  Crerar  Library  Uses 
This  Electric  G &G  Hoist 

YyHEN  Messrs.  Holabird  and  Roche, 
* " Architects,  Ohicago,  Illinois, 
planned  the  Crerar  Library  building  in 
that  city,  they  specified  the  G & G 
Model  D Telescopic  Hoist  (electrically 
operated)  with  complete  equipment. 

Messrs.  Holabird  and  Roche  have 
peatedl V specified  the  G & G Telescopic 
Hoist  for  the  removal  of  ashes  because 
these  hoists  have  proven  so  entirely  sat- 
isfactory in  operation,  using  less  labor, 
insuring  greater  safety,  and  doing  the 
work  more  rapidly  than  substitute  meth- 
ods for  the  handling  of  ashes. 

See  Specifications  in  Sweet's  Catalogue  and 
American  Architect  Specification  Manual. 

GILLIS  & GEOGHEGAN 

545  West  Broadway  New  York 

cme 


TelescopicHoist 
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GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL 
New  York  Citv 


'Z 


rm, 


A magnificent  panel  of 
Polished  Wire  Glass 

MISSISSIPPI  WIRE  GLASS  CO. 
216  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 

Chicago  St.  Louis 


» 


The  New  Triumph  Line 
of  Safety  Type 

Panel  Boards 

Sectionally  Constructed 


The  "T-P**  Bulletin  is  ready®  Bulletins  ©n  the  * Rff 
and  the  "P”  will  fee  off  the  press  Please  write  n@w 
so  you  will  have  full  information  ©a  hasad. 

&rank  c/idam 

ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS 


With  the  introduction 
of  the  new  “T-P" 
(tumbler-switch,  plug- 
f use)  Safety  Panel 
Board  the  approval  of 
the  architects  was  in- 
stantaneous. R e c o g- 
nizing  the  trouble  the 
“ T-P  ” eliminates  and 
the  advantages  it  gives, 
its  popularity  is  only 
natural. 


The  “T-P**  fills  every 
requirement  for  a branch 
switch  panel  board™ 


.Now  we  have  built  the 
sectional  and  complete 
safety  idea  into  a panel 
board  for  the  residence. 

Besides  its  feature  of  ab- 
solute safety  to  the  wom- 
an in  the  home,  this  new 
type“R” 

Residence  Panel  Board  makes 
it  possible  to  locate  to  greater 
advantage  the  center  of  dis- 
tribution; it  is  an  index  of 
quality  and  up-to-dateness  of 
the  entire  residence  electrical 
installation.  Remember,  the 
panel  board  is  the  only 'part  of 
any  installation  that  shows  af- 
ter the  work  is  completed. 

The  “P”  is  a new  member  of  the 
family  and  gives  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  “T-P”  where  no 
branch  switches  are  desired.  It  is 
an  extremely  narrow  panel  board, 
yet  has  ample  space  for  wiring  all 
circuits  and  is  shallow  enough  to 
The  "P”  u the  beat  fit  in  flush  a five-inch  wall  without 

general  use, no-branch  ^rr  ~ 

switch  panel  board.  Oli“SCttIllg. 


The  ggR"  brings  the  rest* 
dence  panel  up-to-date* 
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An  Old 
Bronze  Bell 

Wien  Ben  Butler’s  troops 
occupied  New  Orleans  in 
Civil  War  days,  Copper  was 
in  great  demand.  Many 
church  bells  were  taken  down 
and  sent  North. 

One  of  these  bells  escaped  the 
scrap  pile  and  was  mounted 
in  the  belfry  of  our  office 
building  in  Taunton. 

The  factory  whistle  is  used 
only  as  a fire  alarm;  daily 
the  cheery  ring  of  the  deep- 
toned  bell  sounds  the  work- 
ing hours. 

° * * * 

A tradition?  Yes;  but  a reminder  of 
sturdy  business  principles  and  sound 
shop  practices  that  give  a merited 
reputation  of  reliability  to  EAGLE 
BRAND  Copper  and  Brass  products. 

Write  for  a copy  of  an  interesting  book  entitled, 
"A  Century  of  Copper  Craftsmanship ” 


Taunton-New  Bedford 
Copper  Company 

Taunton,  Mass. 


i, 

MILLS : 


Taunton  and  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


35  Howard  St. 
New  York 


WAREHOUSES : 

61  Batterymarch  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Frink  Mazda  Linolite  Lamp 

A continuous 
“line  of  light” 

especially  suited  to  showcase  lighting,  light- 
ing from  small  coves  and  Polaralite  signs 

* J ' HE  F rink  Linolite  Lamp,  when  used 
with  properly  designed  reflectors,  per- 
mits what  the  architect  so  constantly  seeks 
— perfect  control  of  the  light. 

Its  filament  being  a line  source  of  light, 
paralleling  the  panels  of  the  reflector,  the 
light  may  be  confined  to  certain  areas  or 
distributed  with  equal  intensity  over  a defi- 
nite surface.  This  filament  extends  the 
entire  length  of  an  eleven  and  seven-thirty 
seconds  inch  glass  tube,  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter; spring  supports  prevent  injurious 
sagging  of  the  filament. 

The  glass  area  is  nearly  twice  that  of 
ordinary  tubular  lamps,  increasing  the 
Life  of  the  lamp  by  reducing  the  effect  of 
natural  deposits. 

These  lights  have  especial  interest  to  the 
architect  working  on  problems  of  cove 
lighting. 

Frink  Lighting  Service 

To  architects  with  commissions  for  hotels, 
banks,  hospitals,  stores,  churches,  theatres  and 
other  structures  where  lighting  is  a vital  factor, 
we  suggest  early  consultation  with  the  Frink  En- 
gineering Department.  The  Frink  Lighting  Sys- 
tems are  not  standardized  units,  but  designed 
especially  for  the  individual  case,  and  therefore 
should  be  made  integral  parts  of  the  plans.  Spe- 
cial Catalogs  are  available  covering  the  Frink 
Lighting  Service  for 


Banks  and  Insurance  Companies 
Churches  and  Cathedrals 


Hospitals— Stores 
Art  Galleries 


1.3?  FRINK,  Inc 

24th  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago,  ill. 
Monadnock  Bld'g 

Boston,  Mass. 
161  Summer  Street 


Detroit,  Mich. 
326  State  St. 


Seattle,  Wash. 
609  Seaboard  Bld'g 


I 


i 


t 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

77  O'Farrell  St.  Franklin  Trust  Bld'g 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
336  The  Arcade 
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If 


Takes  all  stains 
and  finishes 

When  it  comes  to  the  color  of  the 
floor,  Oak  gives  the  architect  or  in- 
terior decorator  a free  hand  to  match 
with  or  contrast  against  the  theme 
of  his  walls  and  ceiling  at  will. 

Oak  floors  are  finished  in  almost 
every  graduation  from  dark  broWn 
to  light  silver  gray,  a fact  which  is 
sometimes  overlooked  through 
familiarity  with  the  usual  gold  or 
brown  tones  of  Oak. 

The  special  Ys  thickness  of  Oak 
Flooring,  made  to  lay  over  old  floors, 
often  offers  the  best  solution  of  a 
remodeling  commission. 

Our  three  free  booklets,  in  colors, 
on  the  uses  and  advantages  of  Oak 
Flooring,  contain  much  accurate  and 
valuable  data  for  the  architect’s  files. 
Write  for  them  today. 


L 


IT 


SweetS 


F»r  g entral  tgfd/ica- 
tlom  tfi  Swttl'i  A r- 
(hlift  ural  CotaUgut, 
Pagt  45R,  lftih  Edition; 
/’jg*  389,  i Sth  Edithn . 


OAK  FLOORING 
ADVERTISING 
BUREAU 

1062  Ashland  Block 
Chicago,  111. 


YV /E  have  long  realized  the 
* * importance  of  pure 
water  and  the  exact  science  of 
water  correction. 

If  economy  and  efficiency  are 
to  he  simultaneously  obtained 
methods  must  be  adapted  to 
the  need. 

We  maintain  a completely 
equipped  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, and  Engineering  Depart- 
ment directed  by  men  who 
have  for  a quarter  of  a century 
devoted  their  entire  time  to 
Water  Correction, 

Our  experience,  as  Manufac- 
turers, and  Sanitary  Engineers 
is  of  undoubted  value  to  any 
one  confronted  with  water 
correction  problems. 

We  extend  this  service  to  you 
gratis. 

Cannot  we  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  demonstrate  to  you  what 
this  service  means? 


United  States  Ozone  Co., 

Scottdale,  Pa. 
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window  glass 
throughout  the 
new  and  beautiful  Hotel 
Sovereign  is  the  product 
of  the  American  Window 
Glass  Co. 


In  evenness  and  freedom 
from  imperfections  in 
double  or  single  strength, 
its  uniform  high  quality 
and  dependability  have 
long  since  commended  it 
to  architects  throughout 
the  country. 


The  Sovereign 
Hotel 

Chicago,  III. 

Architect 

W.  K.  Ahlschlager, 
Qlazed  by 
Sharp  Partridge 
& Co. 


AMERICAN  W1ND0WGLASS  CO. 


(general  Offices  •’PiffsburghPa.  Branches  in  leading  cities  as  listed  in  Svteet's 


Robert  Packer  Hospital— Sayre,  Penn. 

Contractors — Turner  Construction  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Before  You  Build 

Learn  of  the  Many  Advantages  of 

Lunken  Windows 

For  the  Residence,  Hospital,  Apartment  Build- 
ing and  Hotel — Insuring  Health — Comfort 
— Convenience  and  Economy 


A double  hung  window,  with  any  degree  of 
ventilation  up  to  100%  of  frame  opening.  Zero 
tight  when  closed  due  to  copper  weatherstrip- 
ping. 

Rewirable,  double  sliding,  rust-proof  metal 
frame,  copper  bronze  cloth  fly  screens  cover 
entire  opening  and  can  be  safely  stored  within 
the  window  pocket  in  ten  seconds. 


These  Combined  Advantages  in  Lunken 
Windows  are  unknown  in  every  other  type  of 
window  now  in  use.  They  save  heat,  labor 
and  screen  damage,  can  be  easily  installed  in 
any  type  of  new  building.  There  are  no  com- 
plicated parts,  and  their  construction  admits 
of  any  desired  inside  or  outside  trim  or  decora- 
tion, yet  their  appearance  when  installed  is  the 
same  as  a standard  double-hung  window. 


Delivered  from  Factory  Com- 
plete—-glazed,  fitted,  screened, 
hung,  weatherstripped,  tested  and 
guaranteed — ready  to  set  in  wall. 

Investigate  the  advantages  of 
LUNKEN  WINDOWS  before 
planning  new  buildings.  Grant 
us  the  privilege  of  sending  de- 
tailed information.  Write  today. 


For  details  and  specifications  see 
Sixteenth  Edition  Sweet’s  Catalog, 
plages  780-783  inclusive. 


THE  LUNKEN  WINDOW  COMPANY 

4425  Cherry  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Another 
Hockenbury 
Success ! 


The  New  Hotel,  jUtJ 
Tacoma."Wash.  LJff 


Tacoma  HAD  a 


Hotel  Problem 

Tacoma,  Washington,  needed  a 
New  and  Modern  Hotel,  but  they 
also  needed  the  money  with 
which  to  build  it.  That’s  why 
The  Hockenbury  System  Incor- 
porated was  consulted. 


A Million  Dollars  was  wanted.  In 
a week’s  program  of  intensive 
effort,  $1,017,000  was  secured  and 
now  SOME  architect  will  get  a 
contract  because  of  the  work  of 
our  Hotel  Financialists. 


Architects  the  country  over  have 
similar  projects  on  their  boards, 
awaiting  only  the  funds  with 
which  to  go  ahead.  It  was  for 
such  architects,  primarily,  that 
our  booklet,  “Turning  Prospects 
Into  Contracts”  was  written. 

A copy  is  yours  for  the  asking! 


The  HockenbuQj  System  Inc. 


Penn-Harris  Trust  Bldcj.- Harrisburg.  Penna. 


Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Rankin,  Kellogg-  & Crane  Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co. 

Architects  Builders 

Hess  Snow  White  Steel  Medicine 
Cabinets  throughout 

MADE  BY 

HESS  WARMING  & VENTILATING 

COMPANY 

1209  Tacoma  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Heating  and 
Ventilating 
Apparatus 


St.  Paul 
Cathedral 


The  restful  atmosphere  maintained  all  year  round  is 
partly  due  to  Buffalo  Fans  and  Carrier  Air  Washers 

BUFFALO  FORGE  COMPANY 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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ROOKWOOD 

tiles  and  pottery  give  interesting  texture  and 
color  qualities  to  the  well  considered  home. 
Call  upon  our  agents  or  write  direct  to  us. 

The  Rookwood  Pottery  Company 

Monastery  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Note  the  Lock- Joint 


COLUMNS 

There  is  a good  reason  why  so  many 
Architects  specify  exclusively 

KOLL’S  PATENT 

LOCK-JOINT-STAVE 
WOOD  COLUMNS 


because  they  are  not  only  attractive  but  are  Architec- 
turally correct  and  mechanically  perfect. 

Hartmann -Sanders  Co. 

Factory  and  Main  Office: 

2185-87  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago 

Eastern  Office  and  Showroom: 

6 East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 

—Ask  for  catalogue  No.  ttW-47.,, 


Frigidaire  meets  the 

Architects  Requirements 

FRIGIDAIRE  measures  up  in  full  to  the 
architect’s  idea  of  perfect  refrigeration  for 
his  clients. 

It  makes  unnecessary  any  provision  for  out- 
side ice  supply,  and  can  therefore  be  installed  in 
the  place  most  convenient  for  the  client’s  use. 

It  is  the  perfected  electric  refrigerator — 
operates  automatically  on  lighting  current  of 
standard  voltages  and  requires  no  attention 
whatever  from  the  user.  Designed  and  built 
tinder  the  supervision  of  the  expert  engineers 
of  the  General  Motors  Corporation,  Frigidaire 
is  thoroughly  dependable. 

Unit  design  helps  the  architect,  too.  One 
cabinet  contains  the  complete  mechanism, 
cooling  unit  and  refrigerating  compartments. 
Frigidaire  Model  B-9,  shown  above,  measures 
24%"  x 39"  x 67%n. 

We  will  gladly  send  to  any  architect  a book- 
let which  explains  Frigidaire  in  full,  giving 
complete  specifications.  Write  for  it  today. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Dept.  AA-9,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  Delco-Light  Farm  Electric  Plant,  the 
Delco-Light  Water  System  and  the  Delco-Light  Washing  Machine. 

Subsidiary  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 
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5En 


RattvWashed 


Did  you 
EV  ER 

open  the  window  after  a 
'LX  summer  shower  and  fill 
your  lungs  with  deep 
inhalations  of  pure, 
invigorating,  Rain- 
Washed  Air? 

this  FREE  BOOK 

contains  information  on  how  to  equip  your 
building  so  you  will  have  a constant  supply  of 
air  equal  in  purity  to  the  after  shower  breezes, 
and  of  a practically  uniform  temperature  the  year 
round. 

Write  for  your  copy  today. 

BAYLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  Q.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Rubber  Covered  Wire 


Solid,  Stranded,  Flexible  and  Extra  Flex- 
ible Conductor. 

Lamp  Cords,  Reinforced  Cords,  Heater 
Cords,  Brewery  Cords,  Canvasite  Cords, 
Packinghouse  Cord. 

Elevator  Lighting  Cable,  Elevator  Oper- 
ating Cable,  Elevator  Annunciator  Cable. 

Boston  Insulated  Wire  & Cable  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factory 

Dorchester  District  Boston,  Mass. 


The 

Superintendent 
knows  in  a 
minute. 

The  superintendent 
knows  in  a minute 
that  the  concrete 
soffits  are  O.  K.  if 
they  have  S.  M.  C. 

One  look  at  the  job 
and  he  knows  that 
the  concrete  is  going 
to  stay  in  place. 

S.  M.  C.  is  specified 
where  absolute  pro- 
tection of  beams  and 
girders  is  demanded. 

Mitchell  Tappen  Co. 

15  JOHN  ST. 

N.  Y.  CITY 


Send  lor  Special  Illustrated  Catalogue 

American  Stcol&AYire 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 
CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 
DENVEn 

U.  S.  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 


V. 


— 


We  show  complete  illustrations  and  details  in  Sweet's 
Architectural  Catalog 
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Edwards’  Metal 


Shingles 

Will 

Outlast 


Your 

Building 


ROT-PROOF— FIRE-PROOF-LIGHTNING-PROOF 


Edwards’  Metal  Shingles 

In  Ten  Popular  Patterns 

Edwards’  Metal  Shingles  are  at- 
tractive, durable,  water,  wind  and 
fire-proof.  There’s  a design  to  suit 
every  taste.  They  are  easily  laid ; 
the  only  tools  needed  being  hammer 
and  nails.  And  the  patent  Inter- 
locking Device  provides  automatic- 
ally for  expansion  and  contraction. 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co. 

319-349  Eggleston  Avenue 
Cincinnati,  O. 

The  World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Metal  Roofing, 
Metal  Shingles,  Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Metal  Ceilings, 
Metal  Garages,  Portable  Buildings,  Rolling  Steel 
Doors,  Partitions,  etc. 


As  an  Architect 

You  are  familiar  with  composition  shin- 
gles — their  durability,  fire  resistant 
qualities,  economy  and  adaptability. 

Why  not  have  beauty  in  color  effect  as 
well? 

Flint-Arrow  BLUE  Slate 
the  new  surfacing  for 

ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

has  a beautiful  silver-blue  tone  that 
gives  the  charming  effect  of  the  old  solid 
slate  roofs. 


Samples  sent  on  request 

Blue  Ridge  Slate  Corporation 

ESMONT,  VIRGINIA 


The  Line  of 
Least  Resistance 

Provided  you  agree  to  work  the 
Survey  Plan  with  the  protection 
and  facilities  it  offers  contractors 
for  bidding,  can  you  think  of  any 
reason  why  they  shouldn’t  be 
willing  to  pay  collectively  for  the 
Survey.  Every  contractor  we 
have  talked  with  about  it  says 
emphatically  that  he  would  like 
to  do  so.  It  is  because  they  must 
have  quantities,  and  this  way 
means  certainly  smaller  cash 
outlay  for  them  on  your  job  and 
more  time  to  figure  others. 

TheQUANTITY  SURVEY  CO.Jnc. 

Wm.  Graves  Smith,  Pres. 

17  West  45th  Street 

Established  1914  Phone  Bryant  3120 


Sterling 
Radiator  Trap 


Sterling 
Radiator  Valve 


PACKLESS 
QUICK  OPENING 
DURABLE 
Neat  in  Appearance 
Made  with  Wheel  Handle 
if  Desired 


Vertical  Seat 
Closes  against  steam 
Steam  tight 


It  will  relieve  the  unit  of 
radiation  of  air  and  water, 
stay  clean  longer  than  any 
other  trap  on  the  market 
and  stand  up  indefi- 
nitely under  pres- 
sures not  exceeding 
io  pounds. 


We  Also  Manufacture 

Return  Traps,  Air  Line  Valves,  Thermostatic  Radiator  Traps, 
Air  Eliminators,  Damper  Regulators,  Strainers 

Sterling  Engineering  company 


MILWAUKEE,  W1S. 
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Parker’s  Art  in  l| 

||  SHINGLE  STAINS  || 

were  used  for  the  roof  of  the  residence  of  Stuart  \ | 

A.  Russell,  Holyoke,  Mass. — and  for  the  roofs  H 
of  thousands  of  other  charming  residences — ll 

because  they  PROTECT  the  shingle  and  BEAU-  1 1 

TIFY  the  shingle  in  greater  measure  than  any  =1 

other  shingle  stain  on  the  market.  A bold  || 

claim — but  we  'can  back  it  up  with  FACTS.  1| 

Let  us  send  you  Cabinet  Samples  or  color  folder.  il 

Or,  if  in  New  York,  look  up  our  display  at  the  Archi-  Is 

h|  teas’  Sample  Corporation  Offices.  §1 

||  Parker,  Preston  & Co.  Inc.  fl 

I!  Norwich  ^ Connecticut  |i 

Vili’iii'i'l'iu'l't'iii'ii'iii'ii'iii iiiiniiiimmiiimiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiuiiiHiimmifiiiiiiimiiiiiiii'iii'iiiiiii’ii'ii'iri'ii'ii'i'i'i'im^ 


BAfOMNL 

°°J^ c?rzoJ ZJ e ciu 


Especially  Adapted 
for 

roofs  and  floors  of  Piazzas, 
Sleeping  Porches,  Sun  Par- 
lors, etc.,  and  for  all  low- 
pitched  or  flat  roofs. 

Lays  flat  and  stays  flat 
without  white  lead  bedding 
and  is  guaranteed  water- 
proof. 

Will  not  crack,  buckle  or 
peel. 

Sample  Book  “N”  Sent 
Upon  Request. 

JOHN  BOYLE  & CO.,  INC. 

Established  1860 

112-114  Dnane  St.  New  York  70-72  Reade  St. 

Branch  202-204  Market  Street,  St.  Louis 


HOOP  AMD  deck) 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


ENUS 


Because  of  their  silky  smooth- 
ness and  uniform  depend- 
ability, VENUS  PENCILS 
are  in  constant  use  in  the 
offices  of  architects  throughout 
the  world. 

17  Black  Degrees  3 Copying 

For  bold,  heavy  line.  , . 6B.5B-4B-3B 
For  writing,  sketching.  . 2B-B-11B-F-H 
For  elean,  fine  lines  . 2li-3U-'lH-5H-(>H 
For  delicate,  thin  lines  . . . 711-8I1-9II 
I’lnin  finds,  per  dor.  . $1.00 

Kubbcr  Fads,  per  doz.  . 1.20 


At  stationers  and  stores 
throughout  the  world 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

228  Fifth  Ave  , N.Y. 

Also  London,  Eng 
Write  for  booklet  on 
VENUS  F.VERPOINTED 
Mechanical  Pencils, 
from  SI. 00  to  $50.00 


Why  have  separate  cloak  rooms? 

Wilson  Wardrobes  fulfill  this 

need  and  economize  space 

Noiseless  Disappearing  Doors.  Also  with  Rolling  Fronts 

Simple  in  construction.  Readily  portable. 
Built  in  units  four  feet  wide.  Equipped 
with  hooks,  shelves  or  for  special  pur- 
poses, each  unit  accommodating  17. 

Write  for  Circular.  Details  in  Sweet’s  Catalogues 

THE  J.  G.  WILSON  CORPORATION 
General  Offices:  East  36th  St , New  York 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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Specify  Hollow  Metal 
as  Made  By 
"NATIONAL” 

It  Means  Complete  Beauty  ot 
Contour  and  Finish 


Chicago 

ESTABLISHED  1910 


Standardized 

Hollow  Metal  D o ors  and  Trim 
Hollow  Metal  Elevator  Fronts 
Drawn  Bronze  Entrance  Doors 
Durable  Doors  forlndustnal  Building 
Solid  Steel  Double  Hung  Windows 


m 


OSTWICK  "Truss- 
Loop”  Metal  Lath 
standard,  painted, 
weighing  4 Vi 
pounds  per  square  yard 
contains  more  metal  and 
gives  double  the  weight  and 
strength  of  any  other  plaster 
base.  Each  arch  or  loop  is 
like  a miniature  steel 
bridge—applies  the  engi- 
neering principle  of  the 
Truss,  with  all  of  its  inher- 
ent strength. 

Write  for  desk  sample  and 
catalog — also  our  beautiful 
"Princeton  Book”  just  out. 

The  Bostwick  Steel  Lath  Co. 

NILES,  OHIO 


Provide  Your  Clients 
With  1 00%  So  ft  Water 


The  installation  of  a Wayne  Water  Softening  Sys- 
tem provides  every  faucet  in  a home  with  100%  Soft 
Water.  This  saves  soap,  linens,  clothing,  fuel,  labor  and 
time  for  the  housewife. 

For  buildings  and  industrial  plants  such  a system 
eliminates  boiler  and  heater  scale,  saves  fuel  and  increases 
efficiency. 

Wayne  Engineers  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  in 
planning  your  client's  home  or  building. 

Wayne  Tank  & Pump  Company 

865  Canal  Street,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
San  Francisco  Office:  420-430  Fourth  St. 
Los  Angeles  Office:  135  West  Washington  St. 
An  International  Organization  with 
Sales  and  Service  O fices  Ever j where 


VATtH  SOFTENING  SYSTEMS 


Rapid-Rate 


Conveniently  arranged  data 
on  water  heaters 

UR  new  manual,  now  ready 
for  distribution  to  architects, 
contains,  among  other  informa- 
tion, the  following: 


Method  of  calculating  proper 
size  heater 

Table  of  capacities  of  various 
types  of  heaters 
Number  of  gallons  per  minute 
each  type  delivers  at  differ, 
ent  temperatures 
Fitter’s  specifications 
Roughing-in  dimensions 
Detailed  installation  information 
Model  specifications  for  each 
type 

Suggestions  for  arrangement 
Specifications  and  descriptions 
of  different  types  of  heater 


We  will  gladly  send  you  this 
reference  book  on  request. 


(Div.  Ruud  M frj.  Co.) 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

279 
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Kimball  Passenger  Elevators 

Thirty-nine  years  of  elevator  service  and  experience 
are  behind  our  passenger  elevators. 


Our  installation  embodies  all  up-to-date  types,  and  many 
special  and  exclusive  safety  features,  en- 
dorsed without  hesitation  by  architects, 
builders  and  owners. 

Give  your  tenants  safe,  reliable  and  effi- 
cient elevator  service  by  installing 


Light  & heavy 
hand  power  or 
electric  passen- 
ger and  freight 
elevator  and 
Dumbwaiters. 


KIMBALL  PASSEN  GER  ELEVATORS 


Kansas  City'  Duluth  St.  Louis  Salt  Lake  City 

Oklahoma  City  Minoeapolis  Denver  Detroit 


FRENCH’S 

PEERLESS 

MORTAR 

COLORS 

Get  our  latest  prices  on 
Peerless  Mortar  Colors 
before  placing  order. 

Samuel  H.  trench 
& Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

Established  1.844  Incorporated  1920 


Robert  W.  Hunt  John  J.  Cone  D.  W.  McNaugher 

ROBERT  W.  HUNT  & CO. 

Engineers 

INSPECTION  TESTS 
AND  CONSULTATION 

Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories 

INSPECTION  and  TESTING  OF  STRUC- 
TURAL and  REINFORCING  STEEL, 
CEMENT  and  OTHER  BUILDING  MATE- 
RIALS at  manufacturing  mills. 

SHOP  INSPECTION  of  STRUCTURAL 

S TEEL  during  fabrication. 

SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
and  FIELD  INSPECTION  of  STEEL  and 
CONCRETE  STRUCTURES. 

LOAD  TESTS  of  FLOORS,  WALLS 
and  COLUMNS. 


Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis  San  Francisco 


FIRMNESS,  DURABILITY  and  AT- 
TRACTIVENESS of  AMERICAN 
BRAND  SCREEN  WIRE  CLOTH  will 

appeal  at  once  to  the  architect  who  desires 
to  Imsuie  satisfactory  Fly 
Screen  Cloth  service. 

For  specifications  please  see  The 
American  Architect  Specification 
Manual  for  1921. 
AMERICAN  BRONZE-  This  grade  is 
made  of  best  hard  drawn  wire  00% 
copper,  10%  non-corrosive  alloy,  prin- 
cipally zinc.  BRONZE  should  last  as 
long  aa  the  house  in  most  sections. 
Avoid  copper  substitutes  as  these  are 
too  soft. 

G-ALVANOID:  This  grade  is  heavily 
electro-zincked  after  weaving,  then 
varnished.  It  is  the  recognized  leader 
in  its  field— the  best  grade  of  zincked 
cloth  made. 


We  alto  musk* 

PAINTED.  GALVANIZED,  COP- 
PER. KOFNIK,  MONEL 
and  many  special  grades  of  wire  cloth. 
Samples  and  descriptive  literature  sent 
upon  application. 

American  Wire  Fabrics 
Company 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Factories.  Chicago.  III.  Mount  Wolf,  Pa, 
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The  Burt  Glass  Top  or  Combination  Skylight 
and  Ventilator 


Double  Duty  BURTS 


Instead  of  just  placing  ventilators 
on  the  roof  of  that  building  why  not 
specify  and  use  the  Burt  Glass  Top 
Ventilator? 

You  get  just  a little  better  ventila- 
tion plus  desirable  sunlight  at  the 
cost  of  the  ordinary  ventilator. 


, , The 

American 

.flANUAl 

VCONTAWS, 

'SSSSj. 


THE  BURT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

77  MAIN  STREET  AKRON,  OHIO 

Geo.  W . Reed  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Sole  Manufacturers  of 
Burt  Ventilators  for  Canada. 


§|  I T SE  the  best  possible  paint  on  new  M 

g ^ buildings.  The  film  that  lies  g 

M nearest  the  lumber  is  the  key  to  satis-  || 

H factory  painting  in  the  future.  M 

M The  first  paint  applied  should  be  g 

||  Carter  White  Lead  and  pure  linseed  §| 

M oil,  colored  to  suit.  Then  the  bogey  M 

§§  of  paint  troubles  will  be  forever  ban-  §§ 

H ished  for  your  client — provided  he  = 

M always  uses  as  good  paint  as  was  g 

^9  originally  specified.  i99 

g The  "Carter”  label  has  been  found  g 

ee9  on  "the  best  in  paint”  for  forty  years.  = 

g Be  sure  it's  on  the  white  lead  you  buy.  = 

| CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  COMPANY  | 

==  CHICAGO,  ILLS.  = 


SIGNET 

Back  Water  Trap 

FLOOR  DRAINS 


All-metal  construction — no  rubber  nor 
composition  gaskets  to  wear  out — no 
floating  balls.  Trap  valve  has  metal- 
on-metal  seat.  Opens  by  positive 
pressure — closes  by  gravity.  Leakage 
impossible. 

Write  for  circular 

Crampton-Farley  Brass  Co.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  symbol  of 
valve  service 


FOR  more  than  fifty-six  years,  ever  since 
its  adoption,  the  Jenkins  Diamond 
Mark  has  been  a reassuring  mark  to  engi- 
neers and  others  who  use  valves.  It  is  the 
sign  of  valve  dependability  and  satisfaction 
— it  appears,  as  above,  on  the  body  of  gen- 
uine Jenkins  Valves  only. 


Jenkins  Valves  are  made  in  types  and  sizes 
to  meet  all  requirements.  At  supply  houses 
everywhere. 


JENKINS  BROS. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
Montreal  London  Havana 

FACTORIES:  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
Montreal,  Canada 
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RATES  for  Classified  Advertisements 

The  American  Architect — The  Architectural  Review 

243  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
Positions  Wanted,  75  cents  for  25  words  or  less  and  2 
cents  for  each  additional  word;  Help  Wanted,  Special 
Notices,  Competitions,  Proposals,  etc.,  $1  for  26  words  or 
less  and  3 cents  for  each  additional  word.  Ten  lines  or 
more.  30  cents  per  line.  Copy  received  until  12  m.  Friday. 
PAYMENTS  STRICTLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


CORRESPONDENCE  is  desired  of  draftsman  wishing  position,  must 
* be  good  designer,  perspective  and  watercolor  man.  Chance  for 
permanent  position.  Address  J.  J.  Baldwin,  Architect,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

(2398-99-2400) 

V New  York  Architects — Superintendent  or  exprrienced  clerk  of  the 
works  and  draftsman  on  fairly  large  Church.  State  age,  salary  and 
experience.  Address  99-B,  The  American  Architect.  (2399-2400) 

\XT ANTED,  immediately,  young  architectural  draftsman,  with  three  or 

* V more  years’  experience  on  small  residence  work,  as  assistant  to 
chief  draftsman,  in  city  of  40,000.  Write  Geo.  Barkman,  Architect, 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  (2399) 


B 


g UILDING  REPAIR  MAN  in  old  established  Real  Estate 
Company.  Some  architectural  experience  necessary. 
Applicants  must  give  in  detail  full  particulars  as  to  expe- 
rience, salary  required,  etc.  Real  Opportunity.  Address  99-A 
The  American  Architect.  (2399) 


D EPRESENTATIVE  wanted  in  all  important  cities  and  towns  to  sell 
In  Craftex,  a permanent  wall  finish,  developed  and  used  by  exclusive 
painters  and  decorators  over  a period  of  ten  years,  on  the  market  the 
first  time,  thoroughly  established  in  New  England.  An  exceptional 
opportunity.  Simmons,  Gardner  Co.,  7 Water  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(2398-99) 

A RCIIITECTURAL  DRAFTSMAN — High  Grade  man  with  expe- 
■Pn  rience  on  modern  steel  construction.  Chicago  concern.  In  reply, 
state  education,  experience  and  salary  desired.  Address  99-C,  The 
American  Architect.  (2399) 

VATANTED — Architectural  draftsman,  experienced  in  fine  residential 

’V  work.  Must  understand  working  drawings  and  details.  Write,  giv- 
ing experience  and  references  to  H.  T.  Lindeberg,  2 West  47  St., 
N.  Y.  C. (2399) 

\\T A N T 1(1 1 architectural  draftsman,  experienced  in  perspective  and 
’ ' water  color  work,  as  travelling  salesman,  with  headquarters  in  St. 
I.ouis.  State  experience,  salary,  age  and  all  particulars.  Address  J. 
Harris,  210  Madison  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  (2399-40-41) 


Vy ANTED — Good  general  architectural  draftsman.  State  age,  ex- 
' ’ perience,  salary  expected,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  Permanent  position. 
Wysong  & Jones,  Architects,  Odd  Fellows  Bldg.,  Charleston,  W.  Ya. 
(2399) 

A RCHITECTURAL  designer  of  at  least  three  years’  experience,  cap- 
-‘A  able  of  designing  and  making  working  drawings  for  large  buildings. 
University  graduate  preferred.  Location  South  Central.  Opportunity 
for  right  man  with  possibility  of  future  interest  in  business.  Address 
99-F  Care  The  American  Architect.  (2399) 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

A RCHITECTURAE  draftsman  with  college  training  and  twenty 
years’  experience,  first-class  all  around  man,  accurate  and  depend- 
able, desires  responsible  position  as  office  manager  or  chief  draftsman, 
with  architectural  firm  of  good  standing.  Medium  sized  office  where 
quality  of  work  is  esteemed,  preferred.  Capable  of  handling  a job  from 
start  to  finish,  including  specifications  and  superintendence.  Only  a 
position  that  offers  a future  will  be  considered.  Address  99-E  care 
The  American  Architect.  (2399) 

ARCHITECT  with  broad  experience  of  general  work.  First  class 
designer,  executive,  superintendent,  etc.  Several  years  in  practice 
of  large  public  and  commercial  work,  formerly  chief  assistant  and  man- 
ager of  leading  New  York  and  western  offices,  desires  permanent  con- 
nection with  prospect  of  partnership  in  or  near  New  York.  Address 
98-B  care  The  American  Architect.  (2398-99) 

TT  ELI  ABE  E young  man,  of  ten  years’  experience  in  structural  detail 
and  general  building  design  and  specializing  in  the  designing  of  all 
types  of  concrete  structures,  seeks  permanent  position,  requiring  varied 
experience.  Salary  $175.00.  State  particulars.  Address  98-E,  The 

American  Architect.  (2399) 

■NJOTICE — Thoroughly  competent  architect  of  wide  experience  would 
accept  position  as  head  of  an  architectural  department  of  a large 
construction  company  or  corporation  carrying  on  development  projects. 
Best  of  references  guaranteed.  Address  99-D  care  The  American 

Architect.  (2399-40-41) 


Getting  Together 


The  architectural  firm  seeking  the  right  men  for 
its  organization  desires  as  wide  a range  of  choice 
as  possible. 

The  designer,  engineer,  specification  writer  or 
draftsman  wants  to  find  the  organization  in 
which  his  services  will  meet  a real  need. 

Among  the  more  than  6,000  subscribers  of  The 
American  Architect  are  numbered  practically  all 
the  architectural  offices  of  the  country  where  the 
paper  is  read  by  both  the  executives  and  mem- 
bers of  the  staff. 

The  classified  advertising  section  is  a method  of 
contact  that  is  inexpensive  and  productive  of 
results.  When  next  seeking  to  connect  why  not 
try  it  ? 


x-y//'////////////^^^^  v///////////////////////////////////zw//////////^^^^^ 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Department  of  Architecture 

1 . A four-year  general  course  in  Architecture  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.). 

Students  may  specialize  in  the  above  course  (a)  in  Design;  (b) 
in  Construction. 

2.  Special  students  properly  qualified  are  admitted  to  the  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

Students  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  may  avail  them- 
selves of  general  allied  courses  in  Painting  and  Modeling.  For 
special  catalogue  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  address 
Secretary  of  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven.  Connecticut. 


FREDERICK  PEARSON 

Advisory  Associate  In  the 
DESIGN-CONSTRUCTION-EQUIPMENT 
and  OPERATION  of 

MODERN  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


Highest  References 

Consultant  to  Marshall  Field  & Co. 


Marshall  Field  Bldg. 

26  E.  Washington  Street,  Chicago 


3. 


The  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  offers 
courses  in  ARCHITECTURE  as  follows: 

A four-year  course,  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Architecture.  Architectural  Design  or  Construction 
may  be  elected  as  a major  study  in  the  Senior  year. 
Graduate  Courses  of  one  year,  permitting  specialization 
in  Design,  Construction  or  History;  leading  to  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Architecture. 

A special  two-year  course  for  qualified  Draughtsmen, 
with  options  in  Design  or  Construction ; leading  to  a 
Professional  Certificate. 

4.  Summer  School  instruction  in  architectural  subjects. 
For  circular  giving  complete  information  regarding  the 
courses,  requirements  for  admission,  advanced  standing, 
graduate  scholarship,  and  Year  Book  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture,  etc.,  address 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

BEAUX- ARTS  INSTITUTE  OF  DESIGN 

126  East  75th  Street,  New  York  City 
Free  Instruction  in 

ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

SCULPTURE,  LIFE.  COMPOSITION.  ORNAMENT 
MURAL  PAINTING  COMPOSITION 


^ Instruction  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
§ of  Paris.  Circular  free  on  application. 


. % , , , , : . yyyyyyyyyy////yy///yyy///y//////////////////////////////////////////////////////^^^^ 
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A Water-tight 
Sidewalk  Door 


nr" HE  Ross-Covert  door  is  watertight,  require 
* ing  no  gutters  or  drains.  Sets  flush  with  the 
sidewalk,  with  hinges  concealed.  Rigid  and  heavy 
construction,  non-slip  surface. 

Send  for  report  of  Investigating  Com- 
mittee of  Architects  and  Engineers. 

This  includes  details  of  construction, 
prices  and  specifications. 


THE  H.  W.  COVERT  CO. 

Makers  of  The  Convert  Fireplace  Dampers 

137  East  46th  Street,  New  York 


Bronze  Doors  and  Entrance— Fxecuted  for  the  Metro- 
politan Trust  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  by 
“The  House  of  Newman.” 


Bronze  and  steel  doors,  grille  work,  | 
gates,  railings,  tablets,  check  desks  | 
and  ornamental  work — all  these  | 
are  shown  in  catalog  “A”. 

Send  for  your  copy. 


NEWMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

416-418  ELM  STREET  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Branch:  68  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 


Finished  with  Cabot’s  Old  Virginia  White 
John  Edmund  Kelley,  Architect,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cabot’s 

Old  Virginia  White 

The  Clean,  Brilliant,  “White- Wash- White”  Stain  Effect 

Old  Virginia  White  is  as  bright  and  dean  and  cool  as 
new  whitewash,  and  as  durable  as  paint,  but  does  not 
look  “painty.” 

Old  Virginia  Tints 

have  the  same  softness  of  texture  as  the  Old  Virginia 
White,  and  the  delicate  tints  are  almost  like  pastels. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Full  Information. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  Street,  Chicago 

331  E.  Fourth  St.,  Los  Angeles  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Cabot’s  Stucco  and  Brick  Stains,  “Quilt”  Damp-Proofing 
Conservo  Wood  Preservative,  etc. 


( Section  from  dra  wing  in  Manual ) 


MONARCH 

Corit/iof-fock 

(See  A. I. A.  File  2Jc2) 

No  gears — no  ratchets — no  keys— no  rattle. 

Permits  outswung  casement  windows  to  be 
opened  and  closed,  or  securely  locked  at  any 
angle,  in  one  continuous  movement,  without 
disturbing  screens  or  drapes. 

Fully  described  in  “Manual  of  Casement 
Hardware  Detail.”  If  a copy  is  not  in  your 
files,  a post  card  will  bring  it. 

Monarch  Metal  Products  Company 

4950  Penrose  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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WILLSON’S  T™™  DIRECTORIES 

for  Office  and  Loft  Buildings 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  DIRECTORY  SERVICE 

Recommended  by  Leading  Architects,  Owners 
and  Agents.  In  use  in  over  4200  buildings. 


THE  TABLET  & TICKET  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1870  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

381  Broadway  1015  W.  Adams  St.  604  Mission  St. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

“The  Directory  without  a care  to  agent  or  owner” 


1855— BEST  FOR  67  YEARS— 1922 


Wyckoff  Wood  Pipe  is  built  of  selected  Canadian  White 
Pine  in  diameters  of  from  1 to  48  inches.  It  is  durable, 
economical  and  quickly  laid,  and  is  unaffected  by  frost  or 
electrolysis.  Carries  14  to  20  per  cent.  more  water  than 
metal  pipe  and  will  last  as  long. 

Wyckoff’s  Underground  Improved  Steam  Pipe  Covering  is  built 
up  of  Cypress,  the  Wood  Eternal,  or  White  Pine.  The  Inner 
Shell  is  made  of  Two-inch  staves  drawn  together  by  heavy  ten- 
sion in  tubular  shape  and  firmly  bound  with  extra  heavy  steel 
wire,  bound  spirally  with  extra  wrapping  at  each  end,  insuring 
strength  and  compactness. 

There  is  a dead  air  space  of  inch  between  the  Inner  Shell  and 
the  Outer  Shell,  which  is  One  Inch  thick. 

A.  WYCKOFF  & SON  CO.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers’  Registry 

A registry  of  manufacturers  of  building  material  and 
equipment  is  maintained  in  our  New  York  office. 
Architects  desiring  information  about  specific  prod- 
ucts or  the  names  of  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors will  be  supplied  on  application. 

THE  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT 
and  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIEW 

243  West  Thirty-Ninth  Street  New  York 


Cement  or  Tile  Floors  in  Apartments,  Hotels 
and  Dwelling’s 


PORETF.  flooring  slabs  nailed  to  wooden  joists  form 
a better  base  for  cement  or  tile  finish.  The  joists  are 
not  weakened  by  chamfering.  The  construction  is 
lighter  in  weight.  In  bathrooms,  the  pipes  are  not  at- 
tacked by  damp  cinder  concrete. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

PORETE  MFG.  CO.,  26  Verona  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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A Heating  System  in  Winter — 
A Cooling  System  in  Summer 

With  "Sirocco”  equipment  in  hotels,  schools  and  public 
buildings,  as  well  as  industrial  plants,  it  is  possible  to 
utilize  the  heating  system  as  a cooling  system  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  "Sirocco”  System  of  mechanical  ventilation  provides 
an  ample  volume  of  fresh  washed  air  of  proper  hum- 
idity and  correct  temperature. 

The  "Sirocco”  Blower  System  of  heating — with  the  add- 
ition of  an  air  washer— makes  possible  the  control  of 
humidity  during  the  winter  months  and  furnishes  a 
large  volume  of  cool,  washed  air  in  the  summer  time. 
Public  buildings,  hotels  and  similar  institutions  can  be 
kept  cool  and  comfortable  even  during  the  most  sultry, 
warm  days  of  the  summer  with  the  "Sirocco”  System. 
In  industrial  plants  the  "Sirocco”  System  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  various  manufacturing  processes  to  proceed 
without  interruptions  or  delays  resulting  from  too  high 
or  too  low  temperature — too  little  or  too  much  moisture 
in  the  air — conditions  which  obviously  cannot  be  con- 
trolled with  a natural  system  of  ventilation. 

May  we  not  send  you  complete  information  regarding 
"Sirocco”  Products  through  which  the  atmospheric 
conditions  in  any  building  may  be  controlled — equip- 
ment that  makes  you  independent  of  outside  weather 
conditions? 


AMERICAN  BLOWER  COMPANY,  DETROIT 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  ALLPRINCIPAL  CITIES 
CANADIAN  SIROCCO  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR  ONTARIO 

1130) 


AIR  CONDITIONING  , MECHANICAL  DRAFT 
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Barber  Asphalt  Co 

Barnstead  Still  & Sterilizer  Co 

Barrett  Co 

Bartine,  Oliver  H 

Bayley  Mfg.  Co * 

Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  Design  

Bishopric  Mfg.  Co.,  The  

Blue  Ridge  Slate  Corp . . . . 

Boston  Insulated  Wire  & Cable  Co  . . 

Bostwick  Steel  Lath  Co 

Boyle,  John  & Co.,  Inc 

Bradford  Brick  & Tile  Co 

Bramhall,  Deane  Co 

Brayman  Water-Tight  Drain  Co 

Breinig  Bros.,  Inc 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co 

Bruce,  E.  L.,  Co 

Buffalo  Forge  Co 

Burt  Mfg.  Co 


58 

94 

15 

84 
90 
21 

85 
84 
87 

86 


82 

89 


Cabot,  Samuel,  Inc 91 

Canson  & Montgolfier  

Carey,  Phillip  Co.,  The 33 

Carney  Cement  Co 

Carrier  Adjuster  Co 

Carrier  Air  Conditioning  Co.  of 

America  

Carter  White  Lead  Co 89 

Colonial  Fireplace  Co 

Concrete  Engineering  Co 53 

Congoleum  Co 

Copper  & Brass  Research  Assn 

Covert,  H.  W.,  Co 91 

Crampton-Farley  Brass  Co 89 

Crane  Co 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co 23 

Cutler  Mail  Chute  Co 


Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co 67 

Dclco-Light  Co 83 

Detroit  Graphite  Co 

Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Joseph  

Duriron  Co 38 


Edwards  Mfg.  Co 85 

Elevator  pocks  Co 

Emack,  John  JJ.  & Co 13 

Empire  steel  Partition  Co.,  Inc 

Estey  Organ  Co.  The  5 4 

Fairfacts  Co.,  The,  Inc 44 

Farquhar  Furnace  Co ob 

Federal  Telepuone  & T_ic0iapu  Go.  ... 

rrench,  Samuel  FL,.  ut  88 

Frink,  I.  P.,  & Co 7lJ 

General  Boilers  Co.  4 

Gill  is  & Geoghegan  1 < 

Globe  Ventilator  Co.  

Goulds  Mfg.  Co 

ITarlmann-Sanders  Co 83 

Fiartshorn,  Stewart  Lo 

Flarvey  Hubbell,  Inc.  

Hess  Warming  8:  V entilaang  Co 82 

liiggin  Mfg.  Co.  45 

Flockenbury  System,  Inc 82 

Hoffman  Heater  Co 

Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co.,  T.u  ....  76 

Horn,  A.  C.,  Co 7u 

Hughes- Keenan  Co 

Humphrey  Co 87 

Hunt,  Robt.  Yv.,  & Co.  88 

Hydrex  Asphalt  Products  Corp 13 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen’s  Assn.  68 

Jenkins  Bros 89 

Jewett  Refrigerator  Co 

Jiffy  Fire  Hose  Rack  Co 

Johns- Manville  Co 55 

Johnson  Service  Co 29 

Kawneer  Co 69 

Keppler,  F.  L 

Kernel*  Incinerator  Co 74 

Kewanee  Boiler  Co 3 

Kimball  Bros.  Co 88 

Kinnear  Mfg.  Co 

Kohler  Co.  

Krider  Building  Material  Co 75 

Landers,  Frary  & Clark  

Landis  Engineering  & Mfg.  Co 72 

Lightolier  Co.  

Lincrusta-Walton  Co 6 

Long-Bell  Lumber  Co.,  The  8 

Lord  & Burnham  Co 

Louisville  Cement  Co 60 

Ludowici-Celadon  Co 74 

Lunken  Window  Co 81 

Maddock’s,  Thomas,  Sons  Co 40,  41 

Mahogany  Association,  Inc 

Marbleloid  Co 25 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co.  

McKeown  Bros.,  Inc 13 

Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co 46 


Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co 

Minnesota  & Ontario  Paper  Co.,  In- 

sulite  Divisionl  71 

Mississippi  Wire  Glass  Co 78 

Mitchell-Tappen  Co • 84 

Mitchell- Vance  Co 

Monarch  Metal  Products  Co 91 

Monite  Waterproof  Glue  Co.  ........ 

Morgan  Woodwork  Organization  ....  62 

Muller,  F.  R.  & Co 73 


A airn  Linoleum  Co 9a 

— -DUliUmg  vJuan*Av.a 

iibSu.  bo 

i\a.ional  ivciiastonc  po ui 

iwtiunai  Metal  Molding  Go 06 

j.,a.ioiidl  £>ieei  Door  u.  

iNaaonal  Terra  Gotta  society  

ixauonai  Fuoe  Go.  4 7 

iNeison,  Tne  it  er  mail,  corpora  cun  .... 

New  jersey  Vvire  Gioti  co.  76 

i\ew  jersey  Zinc  Go 

Newman  Mlg.  Go.  91 

Nortn  western  lerra  Gotta  cu j 

Oak  Flooring  Mfgrs.  Assn 8j 

duo  Hydrate  6:  supply  Go.  oi 

ous  Elevator  Go.,  ine  4rf 

Pacific  Lumber  Co.,  The  

rarker,  F res*.on  & Co.  86 

rearson,  Frederick  90 

Feeriess  Mtg.  Co 

Flate  Glass  Mfgrs.  of  America  1U 

Fomeroy.  b.  Fi.  Co.,  Inc 

Forete  Mfg.  Co.  92 

Portland  Cement  Assn 

Fowers  Reproduction  Corp.  92 

Quantity  Survey  Co 85 

Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.  .........  5 

Read  Machinery  Co 77 

Retiectolyte  Co 

Richardson  Co.  61 

Richards-  YVilcox  Mfg.  Co 17 

Rising  & Nelson  Slate  Co.  13 

Rome  Brass  & Copper  Co.  

Rookwood  Pottery  Co 83 

Sargent  & Co 43 

Sharp  Rotary  Ash  Receiver  Co 2 

Sherwin-Williams  Co 

Smith,  H.  B.,  Co.  . 129 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co.,  The  . . 97 

Stanley  Works  59 

Sterling  Engineering  Co 85 

Stewart  Iron  Works  Co 

Straus,  S.  W.,  & Co 19 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

Tablet  & Ticket  Co 92 

Taunton-New  Bedford  Brass  & Copper 

Co 79 

Truscon  Laboratories  

Truscon  Steel  Co.  ..............  95,  96 

Tuttle  & Bailey  Mfg.  Co.  

United  States  Ozone  Co.  80 

University  of  Pennsylvania  90 

U.  P.  C.  Book  Co 

Vendor  Slate  Co.,  Inc.  ..............  75 

Vermont  Marble  Co.  73 

Vonnegut  Hardware  Co 

Wayne  Tank  & Pump  Co.^ 87 

Wheeling  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  

Wilson,  The  J.  G.,  Corp.  ............  86 

Worthington  Pump  & Mach.  Corp.  . . . 
Wyckoff,  A.,  & Sons  Co 92 

Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  90 

( j : ; 

Zouri  Drawn  Metals  Co.  . 39 


BARNSTEAD 
STILLS 


Water  of  the  Highest  Degree  of  Puritp 

Most  desirable  for  large  laboratories,  bot- 
tlers. mirror  manufacturers,  manufactur- 
ing chemists,  soap  factories,  ice  plants, 
woolen  mills,  laundries,  hotels,  hospitals, 
mines,  railroads  and  various  industries. 
Electric,  steam,  gas  or  oil  operation.  Ca- 
pacities from  one-half  to  100  gallons 
per  hour. 

Descriptive  matter  mailed  on  request. 

Birnstead  Still  and  Sterilizer  Co.,  Boston  30,  Mass. 


AMericAEI 


Built  by 

AMERICAN  ELEVATORaWMACHINECO. 

INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE  , KY. 


2,  1922 
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Truscon  Metal  Lath  reinforces  and  protects  the  plaster  in  the  First  Church  of  Evangelical  Association,  Dearborn,  Mich. 


Crackless  Walls  and  Ceilings 


You  can  secure  this  most  desirable  feature  in  any  building,  large 
or  small;  whether  a public  building  such  as  the  church  above,  or 
a private  home.  Cracks  spoil  an'otherwise  attractive  appearance 
and  cause  endless  trouble  and  expense. 

Forethought  in  construction  will  eliminate  this.  By  plastering  on 
Truscon  Metal  Lath,  a smooth,  even  surface  may  be  secured,  and 
one  which  will  remain  so.  Truscon  Metal  Lath  reinforces  and 
binds  together  the  plaster,  preventing  it  from  falling  and  crack- 
ing and  saving  repairs  and  redecoration. 

The  use  of  Truscon  Metal  Lath  has  many  other  advantages.  It 
stops  fires,  keeps  out  rodents,  insulates  against  sound  and  in 
general  insures  a quality  construction  which  adds  to  the  life  and 
value  of  any  building. 

Truscon  Metal  Lath  is  furnished  in  types  and 
gauges  for  every  requirement:  % in.  Hy-Rib  Lath, 
i|-  in.  Hy-Rib,  1-A  Hy-Rib  Lath,  Diamond 
Laths,  Corner  Beads,  Channels,  etc. 

Ask  us  about  the  use  of  Truscon  Metal  Lath  as 
a fire-resistant  and  a crack  preventive  for  any 
building. 

TRUSCON  METAL  LATH 


Truscon  Steel  Company 

■Youngstown ■ Oh io ■ • 
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PRACTICAL  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL.  MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 


C.  R.  Whitcher,  Architect.  I.  F.  Woodbury  & Sons  Co.,  Contractors.  Elmer  Smith  Bailey,  Supervising  Architect. 

Low  Cost,  Fireproof  Construction  for  Schools, 

Offices,  Apartments 


TRUSCON 

STEEL  JOISTS 


Truscon  Steel  Joists  used  in  Mayo  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities. 


When  light  weight  construction  can  be  combined  with  absolute  safety,  an  ideal  construction 
is  obtained  for  any  building  not  carrying  excessive  loads.  Unnecessary  weight  wastes  money. 
Truscon  Steel  Joists  eliminate  this  extra  expense  because  they  provide  strength  and  fireproofness 
with  minimum  weight.  They  are  used  to  great  advantage  with  reinforced  concrete,  structural 
steel  columns  and  girders,  or  with  masonry  walls.  Size  and  cost  of  supporting  members  are  re- 
duced, eliminating  superfluous  weight,  yet 
Truscon  Steel  Joists  efficiently  support  the 
loads  for  which  they  are  designed. 


Truscon  Steel  Joists  are  easily  erected  with 
minimum  labor,  and  unhampered  by  weather 
conditions.  Fabricated  from  high-grade  steel, 
rolled  free  from  flaws  or  internal  stress.  Large 
stocks  permit  quick  shipment. 


Write  for  full  data,  and  let  our  engineers 
explain  the  advantages  of  this  construction. 
This  service  is  yours  without  the  slightest 
obligation. 


Truscon  Steel  Co. 


Youngstown,  Ohio 


August  2,  1922 
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Effective  and  Economical  for  Public  Buildings. 

Because  we  have  been  directing  your  attention 
to  Sanitas  as  a modern  wall  covering  of  un- 
common adaptability  in  the  harmonious  deco- 
ration of  private  dwellings,  do  not  lose  sight  of 
its  utility  for  public  and  semi-public  buildings. 

Large  walls  can  be  covered  quickly  with 
Sanitas  in  one  of  the  dull-finished  plain  tints, 
giving  a surface  effect  equivalent  to  four  coats 
of  pure  oil  colors.  Being  made  on  cloth,  Sanitas 
contributes  to  the  strength  and  durability  of 
the  walls,  often  prevents  cracks  from  develop- 
ing, and  does  not  permit  cracks  in  settling  or 
old  walls  showing  through.  Sanitas  does  not 
crack,  peel,  or  fade. 

The  dull-finished  tints  can  be  used  plain,  fres- 
coed, stenciled  or  stippled,  and  whenever  de- 
sired can  be  completely  painted  over  without 
removing  the  Sanitas. 

Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering  is  painted  by 
machine  more  evenly  than  is  possible  with 
hand  work  on  a large  wall,  there  is  no  waiting 
for  colors  to  dry,  it  hangs  just  like  wall  paper, 
and  can  be  kept  clean  and  fresh  by  wiping  with  a 
damp  cloth. 

Ask  our  Architects’  Service  Bureau 
for  Samples  of  Sanitas  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  effective  treatment  of 
walls  in  either  public  buildings  or 
private  dwellings. 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Oa 

320  Broadway,  New  York 
Dept.  F 


Look  for  this 
trade  mark  on  the 
back  of  the  groods 


SANJT4S 


S 


MOOOtS^ 


branO 


WEG.  US-  PAT.  OFFICE 


GETTY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 


MAO*- 


JWttTCttD 
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PLAIN  LINOLEUMS 


Pave  the  Office 
with  Permanence 

Leading  architects  have  proved — through  ex- 
perience— the  stamina,  the  wear  resistance,  the 
hardihood  of  Nairn  Plain  Linoleum.  Any  architect 
can  satisfy  himself  by  inspecting  the  surface  finish 
of  Nairn’s.  Examination  will  explain  why  so 
many  offices  from  coast  to  coast  are  paved  with 
Nairn  Plain  Linoleum. 

Samples  and  specifications  on  request 
Nairn  Linoleum  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

W.  & J.  SLOANE 

Sole  Agents 

575  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York  216-228  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  the  officesrof ’Richard 
Young  tCo.  New  York, 
the  floor  is  Nairn  Plain 
Linoleum. 


